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TRANSLATOR'S DEDICATION 


To the Memory of 
My dear departed brother 
Prof. NIKHILNATH MAITRA, 
to whose encouragement | owe the impulse 
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AUTHOR'S PREFACE 


The title requires some explanation and 
justification. The sources upon which the in- 
quiry that follows is based are the so-called 
Jàtakas or legends of previous births contained 
in the PAli Canon of Southern Buddhism, that 
is, they are the stories whieh relate to the five 
hundred and fifty existences which Buddha in 
his various forms, ranging from that of an 
animal to that of a god, must have gone through 
before his final existence. The true and most 
ancient germ of the Jitaka collection is con- 
tained in the verses (githas) which exhibit 77 
nuce the essential events of the legends and 
whose number determines the arrangement 
of the Jàtakas. These verses constitute, with 
the prose-commentary which gives the legend 
a more explicit form, the so-called afttavatthu, 
the “story of the past" which has for its 
subject-matter the experiences of Buddha in 
one of his former existences. Each of these 
stories is preceded as an introduction by a 
paccuppannavatthu or “history of the present 
times," which tells us of the event in Buddha's 
life which impelled him to narrate the history 
of the past for illustrating the events of the 





present day. Then follows the samodhdna, or 
* connexion” by which Buddha, who remem- 
bers not only his own previous existence but 
that of people around him, identities the persons 
of the afitavatthu with those of the pacewppan- 
navat ihu. 

The Jâtakas are most varied in their 
subject-matter: they consist, in part, of stories, 
parables or fables of animals, partly, of scenes 
from Indian foik-life of a cheeying or edifying 
character. Consequently, our source is not only 
competent to arouse interest in the domain of 
the history of literature; the collection of 
legends is of more importance as a reservoir 
for materials for culture-history. Every account- 
of the life in ancient India which will ever be 
written in future must take account of the 
Jitaka which has justly been called a thesaurus 
of Indian antiquities, State and private. | 

That I have placed the culture which 
the JAtakas exhibit in North-Eastern India, 
will, I hope, not provoke any opposition. 
For although most of the stories contained in 
our sources are, so far as their contents are con- 
cerned, the common property of the Indian 
people and were known all over India, vet in 
the form in which they appear in the JAtakas, 
they belong to a particular part of India, 
namely, the north-east, the home of Buddhism. 
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Here, in the kingdom of the Kási-Kosala 
and Magadha, in the States where Bud- 
dha, according to tradition, lived and taught, 
the somewhat ancient stories took the garb 
of Buddhistic birth-legends; here the acts 
of by far the largest majority of the Jatakas were 
performed, and if some particular incidents among 
them occurred elsewhere, even in the most distant 
west, still the whole mass of detail, in which all 
the Jàtakas agree, points to the fact that what 
we find here is only an external transference of 
the scene." 

It may seem to be a very bold thing to take 
an entirely determinate period, namely, the age 
of Buddha, for the age of the legends and the 
state of civilization depicted in them. Taken as 
a whole, the collection of Jàtakas in their present 
form surely does not represent any single culture 
period. Many of the Jàtakas are undoubtedly 
very old and belong, so far as their origin is 


concerned, to the pre-Buddhistie period. That 


they were known in the third century B. C. 
and that too. in the form of legends of previous 
births of Buddha designed for the education of 
laymen—for this we have irrefutable evidence in 
the sculptures in the third century B. C. which 
are found in the tombstones of Sanchi, Amara- 
vati and Bharhut; these relicfs represent scenes 
from the JAtakas and the superscriptions which 





are added to the individual representations agree 
with the titles contained in our texts. If these 
sculptures give us, as the lower limit of the age 
of the Jatakas, the third century B.C., there are 
reasons—as has been shown clearly by Bühler 
(Indian Studies, No. 3, p. 17 sq. in the “ Sitz- 
ungsberichten der Wiener Akademie, Philos- 
hist. Classe " Vol. 132 )—for placing it in a still 
earlier age. 

On the original bed much clay was deni 
sited in the course of centuries, till the JAtakas 
came to acquire the form which the$ at present 
have. ‘The introductory narratives are, although 
they relate to the time of Buddha and go back 
to the older portions of the Pali canon, mani- 
festly composed after the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era; the conditions described in the paceup- 
pannavatthu, the life of the cloister which is por- 
trayed with the minutest detail and regulated by 
precise rules, the relation between the laymen and 
the confederation and many other matters show a 
departure from the culture-period of the atita- 
vatthw and point to a time when Buddhism had 
already become a power and ruled over every- 
thing. If the view of culture to be sketched by 
me appears somewhat uniform, it is because the 
later components of the Jataka collection are left 
out of account ; where they have been considered, 
I have brought out always very prominently | 
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their character as  peceuppannavetthu. Now, 
even in the oldest form, there was some 
portion which was specifically Buddhistic and 
there was a good deal of subsidiary matter that 
was introduced later to eontinue the thread of the 
narrative. In general, we can suppose that our 
legends have changed very little from their origi- 
nal form, as the oral transmission of such stories 
is generally true to the letter of the origina! and 
has preserved the form in which they obtained 
currency among the disciples of Buddha and 
spread from mouth to mouth. 

Out of the rich historical material which 
the JAtakas contain, I have put together in 
the present work first that which refers to the 
social organisation and specially to the caste- 
relationship; from this, the inquiry has no 


doubt at times drifted to other matters. A 


thorough-going account of the political and eco- 
nomical relations, as they ruled in Buddha’s 
time in North-East India, I hope to be able to 
give at a later time on a broader basis by drawing 
upon the whole Pali canon, but i do not think 
of dealing with this problem before I have made 
myself clear on a question without a solution of 
which a complete understanding of the life of 
ancient India is unthinkable. 

The responsibility for this work is entirely 
mine but I feel it my duty to thank Prof. 
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Oldenberg for various suggestions and kind help. 
I have also to give my thanks to Prof. Jacobi, who 
was kind enough to go through the proofs, as 
well as to my friend and former colleague, Dr. 
Wischmann, who has also helped me in reading 
the proofs. 

The quotations from the Jatakas refer to 
Fausbóll's editions, of which up to now five 
volumes have appeared. “The sixth volume 
which is being published I haye not been able 
to make use of. 

Regarding the transliteration of Pali and 
Sanskrit words it is to be remarked that c (@) 
sounds like the German “tsch” and 7 has the 
same sound as in the English word * journey’; š 
and s% are pronounced like the German* ‘ sch,’ 
s is as sharp as “ss” and e and o are always 
long. 


° That is, like sh in the English word shame—Translator. . 





PREFACE TO THE ENGLISH EDITION. 


Thanks to the original conception and adroit 
execution of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, Sarasvati, 
President of the Post-Graduate Department, a 
special Degree in M.A. in Ancient Indian History 
and Culture was instituted by the Calcutta Uni- 
versity in 1918. And as the course in its entirety 
was too vast for the comprehension of any student 


within the time at his disposal, the subject was 


divided into four Groups. One of these Groups 
is Social and Constitutional History dealing with 
social life, manners, eustoms and ceremonies, as 
well as economie life, principles and methods of 
administration and ethnology. It is impossible to 
exaggerate the special difficulty with which the 
University lecturers had to struggle, because 
there were very few manuals or text-books 
which eould be prescribed for the use of the 
student. Of the few books again that were 
available, most were either in German or in 
French. Such, e.g. was Dr. Richard Fick's 
Die Sociale Gliederung im Nordéstlichen Indien 
zu Buddhas Zeit. The importance of this book 


for the social and administrative history of 
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ancient India cannot possibly be denied, based 
as it is on the Jatakas of the Pali Buddhist canon. 
One has only to look to the contents of this book 
to be convinced of it. The different subjects 
handled in the different chapters throw a flood 
of light on the social life of northern India in and 
before Buddha’s time which is believed to have 
been portrayed by the Jatakas. Unfortunately 
for the students of India, Dr. Fick’s work is in 
German and could in no way be useful to them, 
most of them not being acquainted with German. 
In these circumstances the Board of History 
recommended that it should be translated into 
English and that this translation should be pub- 
lished by the University. It was no easy matter, 
however, to find out a scholar capable of under- 
taking this translation. Just at that time 
Dr. S. K. Maitra, Director, Indian Institute of 
Philosophy, Amalner, came to Calcutta from the 
Bombay Presidency on some business. He had 
already undertaken the translation of Dr. Ludwig 
Stein's Die Philosophischen Strömungen der 
Gegenwart for the Calcutta University and done 
it satisfactorily. The History Board was thus 
in a way induced to approach him with their 
request, and he with his inherited zeal for the 
cause of education allowed this new task to be 
imposed on him, in spite of the multifarious 


duties that pressed on him heavily at that 


time. For the present publication, therefore, the 
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University is highly indebted to him. How 
beautifully Dr. Maitra has performed his task 
will be seen from the fact that none who goes 
through the book ever feels or even suspects 
that it is a translation. 


D. R. BHANDARKAR, 
Carmichael Professor of Ancient 
Indian History and Culture, 
Calcutta University. 


CALCUTTA: ? 


The Sth August, 1920: 
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CHAPTER I 





INTRODUCTION 


— ce n'est pas la théorie qui peut rendre compte des 
faits; ce sont les faits qui aident à voir la théorie sous son 
vrai jour, à la ramener dans ses justes limites, 


Ps 


^ Senart, Les Castes dans UInde. 


The time is past when people used to think 
that so far as ancient India was concerned, it 
was enough to consider only Brahmanical 
literature. The view that for ancient Indian 
culture and ancient Indian life, we require only 
to consider Brahmanical sources, is necessarily 
one-sided, because these sources were written 
from a one-sided point of view. For their authors 
immersed in the priestly views, the world which 
surrounded them, material as well as spiritual, 
existed: only so far as it related to the sacrifices 
with their litany and their ritual which filled 
all their thoughts and aspirations, and where, as 
in the text-books of law, there was a departure 
from this special view-point and the entire 
domain of law and morals for private as well as 
publie life was taken into account, this was 
still done from the standpoint of theorising 





Brahmanism'; nay, even in epic literature, where 
one could expect most a view of the real state of 
things, this was prevented or, at any rate, rendered 
difficult by the all-eclipsing under- 
wood of theories and systems. 
No wonder that this world which the BrAhmanas 
interpreted in their own way appears so foreign 
and so strange to us; no wonder that in 
many points it agrees so little with what 
we know of ancient India.from other sides. 
Now-a-days, however, we no more consider a 
non-Brahmanical source, such as the accounts 
of the Greek messenger Megasthenes, unreliable 
simply because it cannot be brought into 
harmony with the Brahmanical theory?; we 
try, on the other hand, to collect all available 
material, whether it is of Buddhistic, Jaina 
or Greek origin, which exhibits the priestly 
theories in their true light—nay, we do not 
even hesitate to make use of the conditions 
of modern India which on account of the 


[p. 2.]* 





* The figures on the margin [2], [3], etc., relate to the page numbers 
of the original German.—Translator. 

* Oldenberg, Religion des Veda, p. 25. 

* So writes Max Duncker, Geschichte des Alterthums, 4th Edition, 
Vol. IIT, p. 319. “When the Greeks give seven instead of four castes, 
when the officials, the spies and the artisans, and lastly, the hunters 
and the shepherds are designated as separate classes by them, this 
error arises from the reason that they look upon these us caste-divisions.” 
Cf. further Lassen, Indische Alterthumskunde, 2nd edition, Vol. II, p.715, 
“Why he (Megasthenes) took seven instead of four is not clear." 





stability of most Oriental cultures have preserved 
so much of the past, for comparison with, and 
for the explanation of earlier periods. 

Nowhere does the one-sidedness of  Brah- 
manieal explanation seem so manifest as in the 
manner in which the Indian society is shaped in 
priestly literature.  Heedless of all reference 
to facts, the BrAhmanas built up a theory which 
appeared to them to establish for ever, through 
eternal and Divine reasons, their rule. As the 
foundation for their caste-theory, they made use 
of certain tlass-distinctions which, as every- 
where, existed in a w holly analogous manner 
among the Iranians and which existed in India 
even in the oldest Vedie age and were trans- 
mitted to the Vedas. Here they 
found as a line of demarcation 
which was authoritative for them and which 
was not too circumscribed, that suggested by 
the opposition between the ruling classes, 
the priestly classes and the common people 
and the still sharper separation of the entire 
Aryan population from the peoples who were 
inimical to them, namely, the dasyus, who 
by their dark skins were distinguished from the 
fair conquerors, and, so far as they were subju- 
gated, were employed in the capacity of slaves. 
With these distinctions of profession and race, 
the authors of the lawbooks made certain rules 


p. 3.) 





concerning religious rites and regulating mar- 
riage and food which probably had been current 
from ancient times in many tribes of the people 
and specially, in their class, and thus developed 
the concept ‘caste,’ whose chief characteristic they 
took to be. that which was the most obvious 
mark of the four castes, namely colour (varna).' 

The Brahmanical theory divides Indian 
society into four castes and prescribes for each 
of these wholly fixed professions and activities. 
At the head stand the BrAhmanas; they repre- 
sent the priest and teacher class. . They have 
for their work the teaching and 
study of the Veda, the offering 
of sacrifices for themselves and for others 
and the receiving and giving of alms. The 


[p. 4.] 





* Jt ia beyond the scope of my problem which is only concerned with 
the condition of a particular period, to examine in detail the question 
of the origin of the castes and especially, of the influence which the 
institution of family has upon the building up of caste. I refer the reader 
to the article of Senart, Les Castes dans l'Inde in the ** Revue dos deux 
mondes " (Vols. 121, 122, 125), which I consider the most sensible and 
ncute thing that has ever been written about the Indian castes. In parti- 
cular points the statements no doubt stand in need of proof before they 
can be regarded as scientific facts, Especially, the proposition which is 
to be looked upon as the cardinal point of his theory, namely, that 
"caste is the normal development of the ancient Aryan family conception” 
seoms hardly to meet adequately the objection that no traces of this 
development of the family into the caste are to be found in the Vedas 
with the help of the following statement: “The development might ure 
taken place too slowly, it rests upon too instinctive, too primitive 


elementg to give us much evidence of this element in n literature such 
ns that of the hymna.” 





Kshatriyas or  * warriors" have for their 
duty the protection of the people, the giving 
of alms, the offering of sacrifices and the 
study of the Vedas; to the Vaisyas, breeding 
of cattle, trade and agriculture were assigned 
as their work, but along with these, 
giving alms, offering sacrifices and study are 
made their duties; the Südvas, finally, have 
only one work and that is to serve the 
other three castes (Mànavadharmasástra 
I. 87-91). The authors of the lawbooks could 
not possibly conceal the inconsistency of this 
their theory with the surrounding facts. Most 
early probably, the two highest castes, the 
priests and the warriors, were brought into 
relation with the real facts, but the great mass 
of the people who in the course of a progressive 
civilization were assigned the various 
professions could only be held fast by doing 
violence to facts. But how to explain the 
existenee of innumerable facts contradicting the 
theory? It would not do to introduce new 
castes without destroying the sacred old 
tradition. “The BrAhmana, the Kshatriya, the 
Vaisya, these three castes have two births, the 
fourth has only one birth ; and there is no fifth 
(caste)"—so it is said in Manu (X. 4). 

People joined with the already current theory 
another, and that was the theory of mixed castes. 





Acting upon this, people began to look upon 
only the children by properly wedded women 
of the same caste as belonging to the caste of 
their father and the children resulting from 
the union of different castes as mixed castes, 
and this in the following way: the higher the 
caste of the mother and the lower the caste of 
the father, the lower became the caste of the 
issue. Thus, the child born of the union of a 
Bráàhmana with a Vaisya girl was called an 
Ambashtha, so it was called a Nishida when 
the union was with a Südra's daughter; the 
issue of the marriage of a Kshatriya with 
the daughter of a Sidra was called 
Ugra; the children resulting from 
the opposite kind of union, namely, when 
the mother belonged to a higher and the 
father to a lower caste, were called in the 
descending order of their social rank, Sita, 
Magadha, Vaideha, Ayogava, Kshattri and 
CandAla. All these mixed castes were charac- 
terised as of low birth (apasada), the lowest 
and most contemptible was, according to the 
theory, the Candala, because resulting from the 
union of a Brihmana’s daughter with a Sfdra. 
Through further combinations, through further 
alliances between the four recognised castes 
and the mixed castes and through marriages 
among the latter, there arose a further number 


[p. 5.] 





of mixed castes. Among others—TI only mention 
the names which occur to me in this connex- 
ion—the issue of the union of a Nisháda with 
a Südra wife was called Pukkasa and the Vena 
was the issue of the alliance between a Vai- 
dehaka and an Ambashtha woman. This, how- 
ever, in no way exhausts the number of mixed 
castes; here come first the so-called Vratyas, 
who are the issue of legitimate unions of the 
three higher castes but who through neglect of 
religious obligation, that is, neglect of taking 
admission into their caste (upanayana) at the 
right time, lost the right to belong to that caste. 
Their descendants fall again into different groups 
of castes, according as they were orginally of 
Brthmana, Kshatriya or Vaisya origin We 
shall in course of our enquiry come across 
them as Mallas, Licchavis and Natas who were 
all descended from the Vrátyas of the Kshatriya 
caste. Innumerable despised mixed castes, again, 
are the offspring of those who through some 
fault—adultery, consanguineous marriage, aban- 
donment of the prescribed profession—are ex- 
communicated from the Aryan Society; thus 
we have the origin of the Kaivarta out of the 
union of a Nishida with an Ayogava woman. 
To these mixed castes professions were assigned 
with as much strictness as in the case of the 
four official castes; for instance, to the Sita 





was assigned the work of a cart-driver, to the 
Ambashtha, the medical profession, to the Maga- 
dha, trade, to the NishAda, the killing of fish, 
to the Pukkasa, the capturing and killing of 
the cave-dwelling animals, to the 
Candálas, the carrying of corpses 
and the execution of criminals. 

So much for the theory of the Brihmanas 
(according to Manu, X. 5 sq). It is prima facie 
evident that we cannot possibly have in it a 
true picture of the real state of things; and it 
is not difficult to see how there has Been deve- 
loped such a system. The names of the particular 
mixed castes show very plainly the  mate- 
rial out of which the system is built; throughout 
it is either geographical or ethnical relations, 
names of lands or peoples, which give them their 
distinctive names, as, for example, Magadha, 
Nisháda, Vaideha, Ambashtha, Malla, Licchavi 
and Candàla. Along with these and to a much 
smaller extent, professional categories determine 
the names, as, Süta, cart-driver, Vena, maker 
of reeds, Nata, dancer, Kaivarta, fisherman. 
The self-contained existence of these and 
similar groups separated from the Aryan Society, 
through contempt shown towards their race or 
their callings, was too evident to make it possible 
to ignore them quietly or to bring them under . 
one or other of the four castes. ‘The theory was 


[ p- 6.] 











widened and the mixed castes were annexed 
to the four original and r9cognised castes by 
giving their families or professional groups a 
wholly arbitrary genesis. 

That the inadequacy of the orthodox theory 
and the necessity for making certain concessions 
to truth was felt is shown by numerous excep- 
tions to the general rule recognised for parti- 
cular cases. ‘The law, according to which every 
aste was assigned a wholly fixed calling, could 
not be maintained in this its exclusive form ; 
people permitted at first the higher castes to 
rafter the mode of life of the caste next in 
order in the system, but people could not stop 
there and allowed, evidently, under pressure of 
circumstances, the higher castes to adopt the 
professions which were originally considered 
proper for the lower ones. Thus, a Brahmana 
may, if he cannot earn his living by the work 
proper to hi$ own caste or by that of the warrior 
caste, "Adopt the life of a Vaisya and earn his 
livelihood by agriculture and rearing cattle. 
(Manu X. 82). In practice people went further 
and we may suppose that even among the Bráàh- 
manas of ancient times the ways of 
earning a livelihood were no less 








[p. 7.) 


manifold than they are to-day.’ 


From the list of Braihbmanas who according to law canifbt be 


invitede&o take part in the offering to one's departed ancestors (Manu 
+, * 
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If we thus have in the Brahmanical 
theory anything but a picture of the real social 
conditions, we should not also lose sight of the 
fact that this theory after it was promulgated 
without much reference to facts, reacted power- 
fully upon the facts (actual conditions). The 
more Brahmanical culture spread in the course of 
centuries, the more did the priestly classes 
succeed in stamping their desired physiognomy 
upon the Indian society through their religious” 
and social influence. The superiority of the 
Bràhmana caste which came gradually into 
recognition and at first, surely, not without oppo- 
sition, influenced to a great extent the further 





III. 151 sq), we can get an idea of the multifariousness of the pro- 
fessions followed by them in spite of the prohibition. We thus meet 
with players (kitava), medical men (cikitsaka), butchers (mâmsavi- 
krawin), shopkeepers (vipanena jivan) paid professions (preshyo 
grámasya rijfiaSca), usurers (varddhushi), herdsmen (paéup&la) actors 
(kuSilava) singers (banain), oilmillers (tailika), dealers in spices 
(rasavikrayin), makers of bows and arrows (dhanuhéaramnim kartá) 
restrainers of elephant, cattle, horses and camels (hastigoSvoshtrada- 


maka), astrologers, tamers of birds, instructors in the use of the 


weapons (yuddhicirya), architects, tamers of dogs (Svakridin), 
falconers (Syenajivin), agriculturists (krishijivin) and even carriers 
of corpses (pretaniryütaka)— Now-n-days one can find, as stated in 
Nesfield’s Brief View of the caste system of the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh, Allahabad, 1885, Bráhmanas following any paid pro- 


fession, with the exception of such as bring on religious deflement a 





eventually, loss of caste, such as, for example, that of a sweeper o — 
washérman. We find them following the occupation of a w. ñ 

carrier, cook, cart-driver, watchman, field-watch, . posta police n 
professional singer, dancer, ete., etc. 
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] development of the social condition; it was 

essentially the prime cause of the various groups 
of the Indian society which had been 
formed on the lines of professions 
or of races, modelling themselves upon the 
Brahmanical castes and so becoming what the 
theory had already made them. 

This superiority of the Bràhmana caste, how- 
ever, extended in no way over the whole pro- 
vince of ancient India conquered by Aryan cul- 
ture. "The proper centres of Brahmanism, the 
provinces which in Manu were styled the land of 
Brahmarshi, comprise the countries of the 
Kurus, Matsyas, Pañeñlas and Sürasenas. The 
land bordering this, the portion of Northern 
India which was called Madhyadesa or middle 
land, forms, starting eastward, a region indicated 
: by a line drawn from the Himálaya through 
* Prayàga, called Allahabad to-day, towards the 
= high land of Amarakantaka'. The provinces to 
I 


[p. 8] 


| the east of this line, the countries known to-day 
; > as Oudh and Behar, where in Buddha’s time we 
] find the people of Kási, Kosala, Videha and 
i Magadha, are excluded from BrahmarshideSa. 
y According to the evidence of the Brâhmaņa 
texts and the lawbooks, there can be no doubt 
that these people, especially, those of Magadba 











—.-- — = 


! e Cf, Lassen, Indische Alterthumskunde, 2nd Ed., Vol. I. p. 152, 
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and  Videha came late in contaet with 
Vedic culture and were never influenced 
so much by it as the western people. We 
should not forget that the Aryan immigration 
in India took place by stages and was mot: uni- 
form throughout; the  Aryan races, who 
proceeding  farthest east, subjugated first the 
Gangetic people, may have separated themselves 
from the great body of the Aryans for a time, 
when there was still no culture which we are 
accustomed to designate by the term ** Vedic.” 
Also it is doubtful whether these advanced 
guards of Aryan civilization ever succeeded in 
fully absorbing the aboriginal races who, how- 
ever inferior they might have been to the 
Aryans in point of culture, were numerically 
much stronger than their invaders. Soalso the 
circumstance that in Manu the names of some 
of these eastern races, namely, those of 
[p. 9] Magadha and Videha, are applied 
to the mixed castes not belonging 

to the Aryan family, points to the conclusion 
that they were not regarded as of the same 
rank by people who considered themselves 
true representatives of Aryan culture’. The 
possibility, therefore, is in no way excluded 


———————————Áá— HM 


^ Cf. The excursus “Uber das geographische Verhültniss der 


vedischen und der buddhistischen Kultur" in Oldenberg's Buddha, 
Beflin, 1881, p. 399 sq. ` 
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that we have to see in the individual races of 
princes repeatedly mentioned in the Pali texts, 
such as, the Licchavis of Vesáàli and the Mallas, 
the lords of KusinAr& and Páàvà, who were 
both looked upon by Manu as the descendants 
of a Vrdtya of the Kshatriya caste, the non- 
Aryan aboriginal rulers. 

If this supposition of an  ethnical and 
cultural opposition between the specifically 
Brahmanie west and the less Brahmanised east, 
the home of Buddhism, is correct, then we can 
presume tlfat even the social conditions, as we 
find them here, are different from those of the 
west; for the social organisation of a people is 
essentially dependent upon the above-named 
factors and is probably more so in India 
than elsewhere; ethnical differences and reh- 
gious views have principally determined the 
social physiognomy of the Indian people. To 
this we have to add a circumstance which even 
for India cannot be left out of consideration 
and has to be brought in here for the ex- 
planation of the opposition mentioned above, 
namely, the influence of climate and the soil; 
elimatical and geographical differences have 
even in India, which is so often called **a world 
in itself," sometimes even a world which unites 
the greatest contradictories, played a part in 
tlre shaping of the social conditions, 





pr 
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Now let us leave the province of a priori 
suppositions and take our stand upon firm 
eround which will form the basis of the in- 
quirv that follows. From the Pali texts and 
especially, the JAtakas, we will take the material 
for the reconstruction of such a picture as 
the Indian society in Buddha's age and the 
field of his work may have pre- 
sented. Here, however, we must 
consider that when this pigture differs from 
that which is presented by the Bráàhmanical 
sources, this difference arises not* necessarily 
from local variations but in part from the 
nature of the texts. Just ns the Bràhmana 
texts, the lawbooks and even the Brahmanical 
epics reflect very little the real state of Indian 
culture and just as in reality they represent the 
state of culture as it occurs in the imagination 
of their BrAhmana authors, so also in the case 
of the Buddhist texts, one should not lose sight 
of the subjective element. The authors of the 
Pali canon were Buddhist monks, and as such, 
kept aloof from, if they were not hostile to, 
Brahmanical culture. The sacrificial ceremony, 


[p. 10] 


the study of the Vedas, the Brahmanical caste, 


in short, everything which gave the BrAhmanas 
their special position, was looked upon as worth- 
less lay these and challenged. Many of the dis- 
ciples of Buddha belonged, before their acceptance. 


- 








7 — Qf the homeless life (pabbajjà), like Buddha 
himself, to the Kshatriya caste and showed a pre- 
ference for their former caste even when they 
entered the monk’s state; many were rich, 
influential citizens, before they renounced the 
world, and in consequence of this, looked at their 
own former condition with more favourable eyes 
than the Bráhmanas ; and whoever, among these 

- classes even accepted Buddhism was very likely 

to view Brahmanism with great and even unjust 
severity. But the Buddhist monks among whom 
the traditibn spread and to whom we owe 
its fixation, showed a more objective attitude 
` towards the worldly life which they had renounced 
and in exchange for which they had adopted 
the homeless life, than the BrAhmanas who were 
always conscious of their Brahmanism which 
they spread over the society in which they 
lived. 

Besides, Buddhistic narratives which are in 
other respects altogether different, exhibit the 
same tendency in the region of morals; the 
great mass of concrete data regarding the life 
of the people which are found in the realistic 
pictures of the JAtakas is for them a matter of 
indifference ; it is purely casual, and this casual 
manner, this parenthetic way in which these 
things are described, has preserved it, from 
distortions. 
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. For these reasons—so it seems to me ato x 
"rs.1 least—the picture of Indian society, ` za 
` as we obtain it from the Pali T 
texte and principally, from the J Atakas, is 
more life-like and true than that which the | 
s through their one-sided exaltation 
of their own caste have given us and so we. 
_ may hope to get some > material — our ———— 
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CHAPTER II 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE CASTES . 
If we first seek, on the basis of quota- 


tions which relate to castes in general, a concep- 
tion of their meaning, and of their relation to 


one another, we are confronted at first sight 


with a cireumstange which seems to give the lie 
direct to the introductory words—the circum- 
stance, narhely, that even in the Pali canon 
we find the BrAhmanical caste-theory. The 
division of Indian society into four castes is 
in no way unknown to Buddhist literature. 
“Just so, you monks "— with these words 
Buddha teaches his disciples in the Cullavagga 
of the Vinaya-Pitaka (IX, 1, 4) about the rela- 
tion of the castes to the Order—** just as the 
great rivers, such as, the Ganga, the Yamuna, 
the Aciravati, the Sarabht and the Mahi, when 
they pour their waters into the great ocean, lose 
their names and origins and become the great 
ocean, precisely so, you monks, do these four 
castes, the Khattiva (=Skr. Kshatriya), the 
Bráhmana, the Vessa (=Skr. Vaisya) and Sudda 


CAP  (=Skr. Südra) when they pass, according to the 





- doctrines and prescriptions of those who have 


. attained perfection, from home to homelessness, 
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lose their names and origins and take from here 
onward the name samana attaching to the son 
of Sakya." 

In Kannakathála Sutta (No. 90 of the Maj- 
jhima Nikáya) the following words were puí 
into the mouth of Buddha: “ These are the four 
castes, O great king:  Khattiya, 
Brihmana, Vessa aud Sudda. Of 
these four castes, O great king, two stand in 
the front rank, namely, the Khattiva and the 
Brihmana, so far as relates to the salute, the 
seat to be offered, the extension of the folded 
hands and the service to be rendered." 

The Assalàyana Sutta,' which tries to prove 
the worthlessness of the castes, likewise speaks 
of four castes:  '*Once stopped "— so it begins 
—*'the Holy at Savatthi, in Jetavana, the park 
of Anátrhapindika. At. that time there lived in 
Sàvatthi five hundred Bràhmanas hailing from 
different places for some religious purpose; among 
them there was a rumour that this hermit 
(samana) Gotama proclaimed the purity of the 
four castes. Who is ina position to challenge 
the samana Gotama with regard to this question ?"' 
As the Sutta proceeds, this division is surely 
not always observed : the author is occasionally — 
as if unconsciously and perhaps against his will 


* — — —— 


[p. 12] 
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` Ed, and transl. br Richard Pischel, Chemnitz, 1880. œ 
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— forced by reality to mention, by the side of the 
Khattiyas and the Bráhmanas, the Rájannas' 
and as lower castes, the Candála, Nesáda, Vena, 
RathakAra and Pukkusa; but the existence of 
the four castes is still the tacit assumption which 
is in no way given up even in the admission 
which Gotama at the end of his dispute forces 
the BrAhmana Assalàyana to make, namely, that 
caste is worthless and that the claim of the 
BrAhmanas to be the best caste is untenable. 
The same subject is also handled in the 
Madhura Sfitta? (No. 84 of the Majjhima Nikaya) 
and to some extent the same words are used. The 
king Madhura Avantiputta betakes himself to 
Samana Kaccina and puts to him the question : 
“The BrAhmanas, Kaccfina, maintain that the 
BrAhmana is the best caste and every other caste 
is low, that the Bràáhmana is the white caste and 
every other caste is black, that the Bràhmanas 
are pure and not the non-BrAhmanas, that the 
Brahmanas are the favourite sons of Brahma, that 
they are born out of his mouth, 
born of Brahma, successors of 
Brahma. What do you say to this, Kaecána?" 
And Kaecáàna replies that caste neither assures 
material suecess in life nor makes any difference 


Lp. 13.] 


— — 





— 





| OF. with this the remark iu the sixth chapter. 
* Ed. and transl. by Robert Chalmers in the “Journal of th? Royal 
Asintit Bociety'" 1804, p. 394 sq. 
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with regard to the punishment or happiness 
that awaits after death, that it does not protect 
wrong-doers from the punishment prescribed 
by law and that above all, for the homeless 
ascetics it is a matter of indifference. But here, 
too, the argument rests upon the four castes 
and the result is, not that these four castes 
do not exist but only that they are all the same. 
The thought that a Brahmana does not 
occupy a special place by reason of his birth but 
that virtue alone constitutes a true Bràhmana, 
recurs also in the JAtakas; in many ways the 
theme of the  worthlessness of the castes 
is varied and an opportunity given to the nar- 
rator for lengthy discussions on the caste. 
Especially, the Uddàlaka Jataka deals in a most 
penetrating way with the caste question. “A long 
time ago, when Brahmadatta ruled in Benares, 
the Bodhisatta' was appointed his house priest, 
on account of his scholarship and intelligence. 
The latter saw one day in a pleasant spot in the 
park an extremely beautiful courtesan and fell 
in love with her. She became pregnant (with his 
child) and when she recognised her condition, 
she said to him, “O Lord, I have received a 
live fruit; when it is born I will give the child 
the name of its grandfather." He reflected, 


' Bkr. Bodhisattwa, ie., Buddha in one of his former existences. 
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«A child which is burn of a low woman cannot 
possibly be given the family name" and said to 
her, “My love, this tree here is called Uddala ; 
because you have got your child here, you may 
eallit Udd&Alaka". ‘Then he gave her a signet 
ring and continued, “If you geta daughter, 
bring her up with this, if you get a son, 
you can show him to me after he is grown 
up". She gave birth some time 
later ¿to a son and named him 
Uddalaka. When this son grew up, he asked 
his mother,’ “Dear mother, who is my father?" 
“The purohita, my son." “If that is the 
case, I will study the Vedas”. With this 
resolution, he took the ring and the honorarium 
for his teacher from his mother and went to 
TakkasilA and read there with a world-renowned 
teacher. At the sight of a crowd of ascetics, 
the thought occurred to him, “These must be in 
possession of the highest knowledge, I must 
learn it from them" ; full of desire for knowledge, 
he adopted the homeless state, rendered all 
manner of service to the ascetics and prayed 
that they might teach him their wisdom. They 
taught him according to the measure of their 
wisdom, but among the five hundred ascetics 


[ p. 14.] 


` there was not a single one who excelled him in 


intelligence; he was the wisest among them all. 
Therefore they agreed and made him their chief. 


IQNQeE S- 





He said, however, to them, “Brothers, you live 
permanently in the woods and eat the roots and 
fruits of the forest; why don't you tread the 
soil of men ?” “Brother, men want, as soon as 
they have given us alms, to hear in return the 
doctrine (dhamma) from us ; they put questions 
tous and for fear of this we don't go there". 
“Brothers, even if a world-conqueror should 
come, as you have me, let the answer be my 
care and do not fear". With these words, he 
betook himself with them to the route followed 
by them in begging and graduaMy reached 
Benares; here he stopped in the park of the 
king and went next day a-begging in the com- 
pany of allto a village provided with a door. 
The people gave them copious alms; next day, 
the ascetics came to the city where, - too, 
abundant alms fell to their lot. The ascetic 
Uddáàlaka gave the thanks, pronounced the 
benedictions and answered the questions. The 
people were greatly edified, gave the ascetics 
liberally, as much as they wanted. Throughout 
the town the rumour spread that a wise teacher 
and pious ascetic had come; people narrated 
this even to the king. ‘The latter asked where 
he was staying and when he heard that he was 
staying with the rest of the asceties in the park, 
he said, “Good, I will go and see him to-day". 
Somebody announced to Uddálaka that .the 
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king was coming to see him. He called toge- 
ther the host of wise men and said 
to them, “Dear brothers, if one 
wins a prince even for a single day, this is 
enough for his whole life". “What, however, 
shall we do, O teacher ?" He gave them 
the following advice: Some of you should 
behave like a bat'; some of you should sit with 
folded legs and praccise penance, some should 
lie on a bed of thorns, some should practise the 
penance relating to the five fires *, others should 
plunge into ‘the water, still others should recite 
verses in different places". ‘They did according- 
ly. He himself, however, sat with eight or ten 
learned men, sourrounded by disciples upon a 
space specially prepared for this and placed a 
book upon a beautiful desk. Im a moment the 
king came to the park with the purohita, 
surrounded by a large number of men, and as he 
saw the false ascetics practising penance, he 
reflected, ‘They are all free from all fear of 
misery," went to Uddalaka, seated himself by his 
side after accosting him with reverence, and 


[p. 15.] 


SE L... 





* vaggulivatam carantu. What is to be understood by this expres- 
sion, I connot state exactly; it seems to indicate a special kind of 
posture, by which the holy man in question performs a vow, just as is 
the case with the 'cock-holies' mentioned by Oldenberg (Buddha p. 69) 
who pick out their food like cocks and behave always like cocks. 

3 paricata pam, "the five tapns". "These nre the four fires Wirected 
towards the four directions and the sun which shines above, 
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began the following conversation with the 
purohita in a happy spirit: 





“These here, who wear coarse skins, have 
long tufts of hair and recite verses with unclean 
teeth and dirty face, are they really, as they 
recognise this (that is. penances) as the duty 
of men, free from misery ?" 


When the purohita heard this, he said to 
himself, “This king is favourably disposed y 
towards wrong persons; I must not remain silent” 
and so he recited the second verse: 


“When, O king, a learned man does an evil 
act, does not live virtuously, he cannot, even if 
he knows a thousand Vedas, be .free from 
misery without finding the right path.” d 


When Uddalaka heard these 
words, he reflected: “ The king is 
in every way pleased with this host of holy ` 
persons; this Brihmana, however, strikes the 
running ox in the mouth ; filth is thrown upon 
the prepared meal. I will speak to him". He 
recited the third verse directed towards the 
purohita : =- 


“If when a man knew a thousand Vedas and 
yet could not be free from misery, so long as he | 
did not know the right path, my opinion is, 
that the Vedas are useless, the path of self- 
traint is the truth'', 


[p. 16.) 
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To this the purohita replied : 

“The Vedas-are not in any way useless, nor is 
the path of self-restraint undoubtedly the truth : 
for he who studies the Vedas attains fame, 

whereas he attains only peace who restrains 
himself in his life". 

When Uddálaka heard this, he meditated, 
“Towards this man here I cannot in any way 
adopt an attitude of hostility; if I tell him that 
I am his son, he &annot but show love to me; I 
will make myself known to him". He recited 
the fifth verse: 

“Parents and other kinsmen one should 
support; he to whom one owes one’s origin is 
identical with oneself; I am Uddalaka, sprung 
from thy Brihmana family". 

The former asked, “Are you really Uddalaka”, 
and as the latter answered in the affirmative, he 
said “I have given thy mother a mark of identity, 
where is it p” With the words, “Here is it, 
O Bràhmana," Uddalaka reache him the ring. 
The Brihmana recognised the ring and said 
“Surely, you are a Bràhmana', do you know 
however, the duty of à Bràhmana ?” In asking 





X. WI Y" 












T —— * Cf, what is said below at p. 35. Another reading omits bráh. 
| i mana ; probably, to the writer the express recognition of a bastard as 
Bi xe ^a Brühmaga was repugnant; this omission makes no differenae with 
"p regard. the fact that the purohita looks upon his illegitima “son 
x — | as be onging to his caste. 
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him about the duty of a Brihmana, he uttered 
the sixth verse : 

“Tell me who a Bráhmana is, how he be- 
comes perfect, how extinction' takes place and 
what is to be understood by the righteous." 
Upon this, Udddlaka explained in 
the seventh verse : 

“Rejecting (all worldly thoughts), taking the 
fire with him, sprinkling water, offering 
sacrifices, ths Bràhmana sets up the sacrificial 
post. Acting in this way he attains peace of 
mind, and for this reason he is called virtuous." 

The purohita replied to him, finding fault 
with his conception of the duties of a BrAhmana: 

“The Brahmana is not pure through the 
sprinkling of water, nor is he perfect through it, 
nor does there arise peace or virtuousness, nor 
does he thereby attain Nirvana’ 

Wishing to know how anybody could bea 
Brahmana if not in the way shown by him, 
Uddalaka asked, reciting the ninth verse : 

“How is he a Brahmana, how does he become 
perfect, how does he attain NirvAna, what is 
understood by the righteous ?" 

The purohita taught him in these words :— 

* Without land, without kinsmen, indifferent 
to the sensuous world, free from desire, immune 


[p. 17] 
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* parinibbüna, Skr. parinirvána, the attainment of Nirvina, the 
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oxtinction, abnegation of self. 
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from lust, careless of existence, acting in this 
way, the Brthmana attains peace of the soul, 
and so is called virtuous.'' 

On this, Uddáàlaka recited the verse : 

“Khattiya, Brihmana, Vessa, Sudda, Can- 
dàla and Pukkusa can all be virtuous, self- 
restrained and can attain nirvàna ; is there any 
among them, when they have all attained peace 
of the soul, who is better or who is worse ?" 

To him replied the purohita, in order to 
show him that" the moment Arhatship' is at- 
tained, inferiority and superiority cease to 
exist : 

*Khattiya, Bràhmana, Vessa, Sudda, Candála 
and Pukkusa can all be virtuous and self- 
restrained and attain nirvàna ; among them, 
when they have attained peace of the soul, 
there is no one who is better and no one who 
is worse" 

Uddalaka, however, found fault 
with him and said : 

*Khattiya, BrAhmana, Vessa, Sudda, Candala 
and Pukkusa can all be virtuous and self- 
restrained and attain nirvana; among them, 
there is no one who is better or worse, when 
they have attained peace of the soul. If this 


[p. 18] 




















t arahatta, position of an arhat, a holy man, the highest of the 
four stages in tho path of emancipation, complete holiness, Cf. 
Okdenberg, Buddha, p. 326 Note, z 
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is so, then Brahmanism which you hold and 
your belonging to a family noted For its know- 
ledge of the Vedas, are of no value.’ 

The purohita, however, taught him through 
a parable and recited two verses : 

“A tent is covered with fabrics of various 
colours, but the colour does not follow the 
shades of the fabrics. So itis also with men; 
always men attain purity ; the virtuous don’t ask 
a person about his birth, when they have 
recognised his piety.” á 

As Uddàlaka could not regain his ground, 
he sat down, without answering. The Bråhmaņa 
however, said to the king: All these, O great 
king, are cheats, they will ruin the whole of 
India with their hypocrisy. Make Uddálaka 
give up his asceticism and make him my disci- 
ple; make the rest return to their former 
condition, give them arms and make them your 
servants." The king was pleased with this 
advice of his teacher and so they were all 
enlisted in the service of the king. 

The fundamental thought appears in a some- 
what different way in Silavimamsa JAtaka 
(III. 194 sq). The purohita of the king of 
Benares wants to examine him with a view to 
knowing whether he esteems him on account of 
his virtuousness or on account of his learning. 
He corfimits theft, is shown to the king ang — 
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iv learns that the latter only esteems him for his 
.— virtue. With this knowledge he resolves to re- 
— mnounce the worldly life and with these words 
takes leave of the king : 

*Whether virtue is better than learning— 
about this I had doubts ; that virtue is better 
than learning, of this I doubt no more 
Ee Birth and coste cause conceit ; Seri is 
aga virtue the highest; he who does not possess 


virtue, for him learning also has no value. 


A Khattiya wlio has aimed at vice anda 
Vessa who acts viciously, both come 
to grief after they have passed away 
- from the world. 
E | Khattiya, Bràhmana, Vessa, Sudda, Candála 
X and Pukkusa will be all equal in the world 
L "of the gods, if they have acted  virtuously 
^ here. x 


— Cp. 19] 





rA — Of no value are the Vedas, of no value is 

~ birth or kinsmen for the future world, only 
one’s own pure virtue brings him happiness in 
the next world.” 


The same account of castes and the same 


V. 205), where it is said : 
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-conception of their equality, as viewed from the 
D ical standpoint, meets us in Amba Játaka 
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a € s < man who seeks Jaico in the forest 
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it, whether it is the eranda' tree, the pucimanda® 
tree or the pdlibhadda’ tree, 

So also among the Khattiyas, Brihmanas, 
Vessas, Suddas, Candalas and Pukkusas, he is 
the best from whom one can learn what is right." 

Thus we meet everywhere in the Pali canon 
and even in the Jàtakas', although the worth- 
lessness of the castes is emphasised, with the 
Brahmanical caste theory and the division of 
society into four castes, the Khattiya, BrAhmana, 
Vessa and Sudda, as something self-evident, 
and nowhere is any doubt expressed. Still let 
us look a little more minutely at these passages. 
These are, so to speak, academical discussions 
regarding the value of castes which all only 
serve—not to give usa picture of Indian society— 
but to oppose the claim of the BrAhmanas to be 
through their caste in sole possession of truth, 
of the knowledge of the path of 
emancipation. In my opinion, 





[p. 20.] 





` Ricinus shrub. 

*^ Skr. picumanda, Azadirachta Indica. 

3 Skr. pálibhadra, Butea Frondosa. 

* That in the passages qnoted from the Jitakas, not four but six 
castes, that is, in addition to the official castes of the Brahmanical 
theory, the two castes, Candala and] Pukkusa, reckoned among the 
mixed ecnstes, are enumerated, has for its renson this, that people 
felt in the circles from which the verses came, the non-reality of the 
Vessa and Sudda castes and thereby the two hated classes, whose 
real existence people could perceive everyday, were added. 
Our position that the Brahmanical caste theory is present even in the 
Jütakas is thereby not modified, F 


` ' 





E 
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there is no more reality in these theoretical 
speculations than in the theory of the Brah- 
manas ; they are nothing else than a reflex 
of the priestly literature and show us that 
the Brahmanical theory was not only well 
known to the Buddhist monks but was so 
strongly inbedded in their consciousness, that 
they could not free themselves from it, although 
in all probability, they were quite convinced 
of its incongruence with the real world as 
well as of the  worthlessness of the caste. 
Moreover, tlie Buddhist writers never cared 
in the least to contradict the caste-theory as 
such and thereby introduce a better organisa- 
tion of society ; what they tried to do was 
simply to show that caste is of no value for 
the striving for emancipation. 

Only this much appears to me to emerge 
clearly out of these theoretical discussions, that 
the castes in Buddha's time and in the eastern 
lands were an important factor in the social 
life. The question, in my opinion, can never 
be of any influence which Buddha's doctrine 
of the worthlessness of the castes may have 
had upon the existing condition of society, of 
any weakening of the class-oppositions through 
Buddhism. The conception of the non-existence 
of caste-distinctions which we notice everywhere 
in B&addhistic writings, may (at first sight) seem 
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to suggest the thought that we are to see in this 
peculiarity of the Buddhistie doctrine, a reform- 
atoryactof Buddha and have to look upon Buddha 
as the destroyer of rigid limits fixed by orthodox 
practice. This view, however, is not at all 
correct. The castes continued after the spread 
of the Buddhistic doctrine quite as 
well as before; the social organisation 
in India was not in the lenst altered by Buddha's 
appearance. We see thatethere is constant 
reference to the institution of castes and that not 
simply in the older portions ot the Pali canon. 
Even the later portions, the commentaries on the 
Játikas bear witness to this, that in the caste- 
distinctions one has to see a real force, even 
long after Buddhism had acquired a firm footing 
and Buddha’s doctrine of the worthlessness of 
castes had found universal acceptance as a 
means of acquiring emancipation. 

Even among Buddhist monks we find this 
conception of the distinction of castes, of the 
value of high birth, in no way extinguished. As 


[p. 21] 


` cf. Koeppen (Die Religion des Buddha, Berlin Vol, I. p. 127 8q) 


against whom the unjustified polemic has been thrust by Hopkins 
(The Religions of India, Boston and London, 1895 p. 586 note) that 
he saw in Buddha an emancipator, a political reformer, . further 
Oldenberg's Buddha p. 155 sq—When even in the dM o of 
Ratzel’s Volkerkunde (Leipzig and Vienna 1595 p. 599), $t is said 
of Buddhism that it “abolished the castes” and not “that it was in 





a position to check its further growth," it is hoped that it will not ` 


be considered beating the air if I polemise against this conception. 
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evidence of this, we have the introduction to the 
Tittira JAtaka (I. 217 sq.), where it is said that 
the disciples of the six' (chabbaggikà) requisi- 
tioned all places for themselves and their teachers, 
so that the wisést men who came later got no 
quarters, When Buddha became aware of this, 
he called an assembly of monks and put the 
question, Who deserves to have the best quar- 
ters, the best water, the best food ? He receiv- 
ed from some the reply, “He who was a 
Khattiya before he became initiated" (khattiya 
kulà pabbajito) ; from others, *He who was 
a Braàhmana or a gahapati (bràhmanakul& 
gahapatikulà pabbajito). Here the three classes 
looked upon by the Indians are narrated in 
their order of succession and even though 
Buddha himself in summing up the debate 


recognises no privilege grounded on birth, the 


narrative still shows that in the consciousness 


. of the great majority of the monks the caste 


distinctions had value. The action of Devadatta* 
and Kokila mentionedin the introduction to Jam- 
bukhadaka JAtaka (II. 438) is also evidence 
of the respect which people had for the higher 
Cp. ea castes—the action, namely, of their 
ka trying to revive their lost re putation. 


— — 








` The six monks who in the Vinaya Pitaka play the rôle of the 
scoundrel and who try to go aganist Buddha's prescriptions in every 
possiblegway. Cf. Oldenberg, Buddha p. 342 sq. 

s Edis cousin and rival. See Oldenberg, Buddha p. 162 aq. 





The two, that is to say, visit the householders, 
moving from house to house, sing praises of each 
other and speak with pride of each other, one 
stating that Devadatta is descended from Maha- 
sammata' and can point to an unbroken succes-_ 
sion of princes in the royal house of Okkaka,* 
the other that Kokila had belonged to a north- 
western BrAhmana family before he was initiated 
(udiccabrAhmanakula nikkhamitvà pabbajito). 
But the question whether or not Buddhism 
has changed the caste-relationships is not of 
great value for us, as we, starting from the 
assumption? that the Jáàtakas in their older 
forms exhibit the social condition of India, 
as it existed in Buddha’s time, have only 
made this the subject of our study. In any case, 
one thing appears very clearly from the 
passages of a theoretical character quoted 
above, and that is, that the concept of caste, 


of játi* was widely prevalent in  Buddha's 


` The traditional name of the first king. 


Skr. Ikshvaku, name of a mythical king. 
^ Cf. the Preface. 


* The word jati, i.e., “birth” is also in Sanskr. the term for 
the concept “Caste.” By the side of jåâti, there occurs in the Pali 
texts in the sense of “caste,” though much more rarely, the word vanna 
(=Skr. varna) and kula. Cf. Vinaya Pitaka, ed. by Oldenberg Vol. 2 
p. 239, cattüro' me vanná khattiy& bráhmaná vessá suddá Vol. 3. p. 


184 sq. cattüri kulni, khattiyaknlam  bráhmannakulam, vessakulam- 


suddakulam The use of kula which ns a rule denotes family in 
the sewse of “caste” shows how much the two concepts overlap each 


other in the consciousness of the Indians and how closely allied tiy are, | 
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time. Consequently, our purpose is not much 
achieved if we consider how far the views 
relating to the essence of the caste are diver- 
gent, how much the views of the different 
authors vary here and there, when the ques- 
tion is to determine the concept of caste for 
a special period of Indian culture-history. 
Our problem will be to determine what is 
to be understood by caste in this period and 
to answer the question: “How far 
is the concept of caste, as it has 
come to us from the Brahmanical theory, or as 
we are accustomed to use it, when we speak 
of the modern conditions of India, applieable 
to the j&ti of the Pali texts?” 

We must distinguish between the two con- 
cepts, between the modern caste and that 
which the Brahmanical law-books understand 
by caste; they do not coincide with each 
other in any way and it would be a great 
mistake to make them identical. We cannot 
also hope to arrive at a universally valid 


[p. 23.] 


definition by a combination of the two; a 


definition like this which is true of all stages 
of evolution of Indian culture, cannot at all be 
given; we can only try, through a comparison 
of the different stages which the caste has 
gone through in the course of centuries," to 
find * persisting, and consequently, probably 
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essential moments, in order, with the help of 
these, to get an approximate idea of the general 
meaning of caste in the earlier Buddhistic 
age. On the other hand, we must not ignore 
the development of the modern  castes and 
confine ourselves wholly to literary tradition, for 
it is precisely the modern castes which give us 
many valuable parallels where the Brahmanical 
theory leaves us in the lurch, and many ; 
conditions of the social life, of ancient times 
are only intelligible to us in the ugni of the 
present day. 

By a caste of modern India, we understand, if 
I am to adhere in all essentials to the definition 
given by Senart,'a self-contained body which 
with a certain traditional and independent 
organisation, has a chief as well as a council, the 
membership of which is hereditary and which 
is thus determined not by chance or free 
selection but by birth, which gathers more 
or less fully on certain occasions, for 
instance, in certain festivals, and which is 
generally held together by a common hereditary 
calling, which observes the same 
customs, especially, with regard to 
marriage, eating and various acts of purification, 
which, finally, is provided with a judiciary that 
makes the authority of the corporate body felt 
* Revue des deux mondes, Tome 191.5; 608: ee < 


[p. 24.] 
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principally through the punishment of excom- 
munication. The essential element by which the 
castes are even now characterised as an order 
sui generis and are distinguished from other 
similar social groups, is to be sought in the 
customs relating to the connubium, interdining 
and contact of impure persons; it is precisely 
these rules which set up absolute barriers 
between the innumerable modern castes and 
thereby give the .Indian society its own proper 
physiognomy. 

We mfist at once eliminate, if we wish 
to determine the concept of caste as it agitated 
the minds of the authors of the lawbooks, 
some of the attributes which have only reference 
to the castes of the present day; they are obvi- 
ously of modern origin, for neither in the law- 
books nor anywhere else are found any traces 
which point to their existence in a former age. 
The caste in the Brahmanical theory is, although 
no less strictly isolated and self-contained, still ex- 
ternally not so well organised as the modern caste. 
A chief, a council, we notice as little as common 
festivals or assemblies for other purposes; what 
unites the castes of ancient times and isolates 
them from one another—be it well-understood, 
according to the theory—is, along with the 
confinement of every class within a wholly fixed 
prSfession, those customs which rule the modern 


— — — 





caste. Precise rules with regard to marriage, 
food and even touch govern the mutual relation- 
ship of the castes in its minutest detail and 
try to prevent their fusion. "hus a Bráhmana, 
although he is allowed wives of other castes, 
should have for his first wife one belonging to 
his own caste; for only such a one can attend 
to his bodily needs and can stand by his side in 
the performance of religious rites ! ; she alone 
assures for the sog his belonging to 
the caste of the father. The Brah- 
mana is forbidden? to take food frém a man 
belonging to a lower caste, and as especially 
impure, the leavings of a Sudra’s table? are 
regarded. Even the sight of a despised human 
being, especially, of a Canddla, whose touch 
itself causes impurity *, is sufficient to spoil a 
Bràhmana's meal? All these prescriptions have 
the force of laws, a transgression of which involves 


(p. 25.] 








' Manu X, 56: 

Bhartub $arira$u&rüshám dharmakiryam ca naityakam svå caiva 
kuryñt sarveshim nisvajitih kathamcana. 

* Manu IX. 210 sq; Vasishtha XIV. 1 sq; Ápastamba I-16-22: 
Gautama XVII 17 ; Vishnu LI. 7 aq. 

' Manu XI, 153; Vasishtha XIV, 33; Vishnu LI. 50, 54, 56. 

* Manu V 85; “If he (a Brihmana) sees a Candila, a menstruating 
woman, a man excommunicated from the caste, a woman in childbed, 
a corpse, or à person rendered impure by the touch of a corpse, 
he will purify himself with a bath. 


* Marfa III, 239: '* A Cnndüla, a hog, a cock, a dog, a menstruating 


woman and a eunuch should not be seen by a Brahman while eating.” 
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special expiatory ceremonies and as the severest 
expiation, excommunication from the caste. 

If we can thus see in the practices mentioned 
here, an essential and permanent characteristic 
of the caste, we shall—in order now to pass to 
the caste-relations, as they are described in the 
Jàtakas—look here for their presence. The 
scrupulous care with which the proximity of a 
person belonging to a despised or even a very low 
caste is avoided is evident in numerous instances 
contained in the Jatakas. 

In KA&tingabodhi Jàtaka (IV. 231), there 
occurs the following conversation 
between a king's son living as an 
ascetic in the forest and a princess likewise 
seeking shelter with her kinsmen in the forest, 
whom he sees sitting on a mango tree: “ Well, 
who are you ?", he says to her. “I am a 
human being, gentleman", *' Then descend ” 
«That is not possible, my dear sir, I am a 
Khattiyà. “Well, I am also a Khattiya, so 
descend" “That means nothing, my dear sir, 
nobody is à Khattiya by his word merely; if 
you are a Khattiya, say the Khattiya formula." ' 


[p. 26.] 


— :".À — — 
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i Cf. Dhammnpndam, ed. Fausból p. 155. For the explanation 
of the expression ‘‘ Kfiattiya-formula *(Khattisamáüyá) a practice pre- 
vailing among modern castes may be cited, which Jacobi mentions in 
the ' Zeitschrift d. Deutsch. Morgen. Gesellschaft" Vol. 48. p. 417 
According to an oral communication from Mr. Grierson, Caste in 
Behawhas got its own epic song, romance or ballad, of which everybody 
knows something and very few know everything. 
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They recited together the Khattiya formula and 
then it was that the king's daughter descended. 
The first question which the BrAhmana youth 
Satadhamma asks a Canddla who happens to 
travel the same way with him is about the caste. 
“To what caste do you belong” ( Aimjdtiko si 
II. 82), asks the BrAhmana his travelling compa- 
nion. * Iam a Candála", answers the other 
and asks the BrAhmana the same question. 
Haughtily comes the latter's reply, “I am 
a BrAhmana from the northwest " (aham udicca- ~ 
brahmano)' and it seems to be a wonder when 
it is further narrated that the two continued to 
go by the same road. Another person, likewise 
a youth belonging to a Brahmana family in the 
northwest, of whom it is expressly stated that he 
is very proud of his caste (tassa játim nissdya 
mahanto máno ahosi III. 232) exhibits greater 
anxiety for * atmospheric purification". On his 
return to the town of Benares he meets a 
Candála. ‘Who art thou”, he asks him and 
as the latter replies, ** I am a Candála ", he tries 
to run away from him, for fear lest the wind 
which has moved through the body of the 
despised creature should touch him, and cries out 
loudly, * Damn you, Candála, raven ` 
kp of evil omen, move out of the wind.” 


SS 


` Of. what is said in the eighth chapter on the UdiccabrOhmaga. — ^ 
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Of a BrAhmana ascetic whose hermitage lies 
on the banks of a river, it is said (IV. 388) that 
one day as he takes water to rinse his mouth, 
a toothpick floating in the water which a Candàla 
living near by has thrown into the water, is 
caught in a tuft of his hair. He notices it and 
cries out “Damn you, wretch."' With the 
words, “I will now see whence this evil omen 
has come," he moves up-stream and as he notices 
the Candàla he asks him, «To what caste do you 
belong.” The reply comes; “Iama Candaéla.” 
“You have then thrown the toothpick in the 
river?" “Indeed, I have," replied the Candala, 
and the Brahmana said, “ Damn you, wretched 
Candála, you bird of evil omen, you shall not 
live here any longer, move your dwelling down 
the river." *- 

As even in this narrative the pride of the 
BrAhmana in his caste ( jatim nissàya mahantam 
manam akási ) is strongly indicated, it is possible 
that the scrupulous care with which in the last 
two cited instances, the contact of the Candala 
is forbidden or the way in which pollution from 





— —— 


` nasza. vasala. The Brühmana curses, without knowing who has 


thrown the piece of wood into the stream, the man who has polluted 


the water through the tooth-pick. That this tooth-pick was hanging 


from E tuft of his hair is an unfavourable omen for him and as he now 
lea fs that a Cnundála has used it, his indignation knows no bounds, 
* A narrative of a similar kind is found in Vinaya Pitaka (ed, Olden- 





— berg, p? 4, p. 203 &q.). 
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his proximity is feared, is a manifestation of 
this pride, this arrogance of caste, and that 
on the other hand, the proximity of a Candala 
had nothing of the character of a. pollution. 
We find instances in which a  Candála 
has intercourse with a high-born without the 
latter making any objection to this. In Cha- 
vaka JAtaka (III p. 27 sq.) it is narrated how 
a Candàla in order to get a mango for his 
pregnant wife, ascended a tree in the park 
of the king. He was surprised by dawn and 
continued to sit on the tree, waiting for night. 
In the meantime, the king came with his 
teacher, the purohita, to the garden, in order 
to learn the Vedas; they sat under the 
mango-tree, the king on a higher and the 
teacher on a lower seat. When the Candála 
saw this, he descended from the tree and 
explained the impropriety of their conduct 
(towards each other). The king was greatly 
edified by the instruction he received and 
asked him his caste. “I am a Candála, O King." 
“A great pity, for if you had been born of a 
higher caste (jiti-sampanno), I would have 
resigned the sovereignty in your favour; however, 
I will remain king during the day and you will 
be king at night." He gave the Candála a cross 


3 Manu, V. 93. 
cf. ibid, V. 94, w7. 





“The fault of impurity dees not apply to king" 
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which he himself suspended from his neck and 


'made him the town sentinel (nagaraguttika). 


Now a king was no doubt permitted inter- 
course with the Candála, for as king he seemed 
to be placed above the danger of pollution ; but 
even generally, people did not seem to be much 
afraid of the proximity of such a person, and it 
is doubtful whether there was a custom or a 
preseription whereby the higher classes were 
forbidden contact*with the lower or residence 
in their vicinity, and if such a custom existed,!' 
it is doubtful whether it was universally 
observed and was not rather violated every 
day and every hour. From the Jatakas 
what appears clearly is only this, that the 
fear of such pollution was not confined to 
BrAhmanas proud of their caste. For specially 
sensitive feminine natures proud of their high 
descent, the mere sight of a despised person 
sufficed for the production of the feeling of 
impurity in their minds. As the daughter of 
the sefthi, who as the daughter of a gahepatt 
belonged to a respectable but always 
middle class family and that of a 
purohita of Ujjayini who had gone to the city 


[ p. 29.) 


— .................L, — — 





|! That the law-books contain such a prescriptiou for the Brih- 


manas bas been already mentioned. This, however, does nof prove 


its exfStence at the timeand in the places with which we have to deal. 
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gate to play, noticed two Candala brothers, they 
washed their eyes with scented water and returned 
to the town. The people, to whom on such 
occasions food and drink were provided gratis, 
regarded themselves as cheated of a fine meal 
by the maiden's going away and so gave the 
Candàlas such a sound beating that they were 
almost dead (IV. 391). <A similar thing 
happened to another Candàla who wanted to 
go to the gate of Benares, but encountered the 
daughter of the se//hi and attracted by her 
beauty, stood gazing. The maidehn who was 
peeping through the curtain of the palan- 
quin in which she was carried, saw him and 
asked, “ Who is this?” and as the answer 
came, “A Candala, noble one," she washed 
her eyes with scented water, saying, ''Oh, I 
see something which I should not see" and 
went back. Her escort struck the  Candála 
with his hands and feet till he fell down 
(IV. 378). - 
It is clear that the impurity of a person 
extended to the objects touched by him ; 
this was especially the case with everything 
that had reference to food. When we 
remember how great a religious importance 
the meal had at all times for the Aryans, 
how,eating together served as an external sign 
of sameness of blood, it seems possibl$ to 








assume that this principle of the exclusion of 


‘all impure people from the common table 


came from ancient times, was carried from the 
family over to the caste and was here developed 
with great precision. It should not, however, 
be overlooked that traces of such an exclusion 
of low persons from participation in the meal, 
as we see it in India to-day, are only 
found, when they are found at all in 
the Jatakas, extremely rarely. The only passage 
which serves as evidence of the presence of 
special rules and customs relating to a common 
table, does not occur in a Jataka but in a 
paccuppannavatthu, in the introductory explana- 
tion in Bhaddasala Jataka (IV. 144 sq.). Here 
it is narrated that the messengers of the Kosala 
king, sent to the Sikiyas of Kapilavatthu, in 
order to bring a girl of this family for their 
chief, express doubts about the purity of her 
birth ; they are afraid of being cheated by the 
SAkiyas who are proud of their family and so 
demand that the girl should dine with them. 
The SAkiyas who as a matter of fact, wanted to 
pass on to them an illegitimate girl, namely, a 
Vásabhakhattivà, the daughter of Mahánáàma 
and a slave, are embarrassed and don't know 
what todo. Mahánáàma says that they should 
not give themselves any trouble aboute the 
matter, for he knew a method : when he was 


[ p. 30.] 
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eating, they should bring the ^ Vásabhakhattiya, 
adorned with her ornaments, and as soon as he 
swallowed one mouthful, show him a letter with 
the words: “O prince, King so and so sent a 
letter, hear first this message.” ‘The Sakiyas are 
satisfied with the plan and when Mahànáma 
sits at his dinner, they adorn the maiden with 
ornaments. Mahánáma cries out, “Bring my 
daughter here, she shall eat with me.” After 
making some delay under the ,pretext that she 
must be adorned first, they bring her. With 
the words, * We will dine togethet with my 
father," she held a:dish. Mahánàma takes with 
her a lump and puts it into his mouth; when he, 
however, stretches out his hand for the second 
lump, he is brought a letter, as previously 
arranged. He puts his right hand into the dish, 
encouraging his daughter to eat and takes the 
letter with his left hand and reads it : the latter, 
however, continues to eat, whilst he explains the 
message. When she finishes eating, he washes his 
hands and rinses his mouth. In this way the 
messenzers come to the conclusion that she is his 

daughter and overlooks any distinction of caste. 
The father avoids not only eating with his 
illegitimate daughter but even eating the food 
brought by her. In the first place, 


— he puts his hands without any 


scruple into the dish simultaneously with *his 


` 


* 
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C daughter; as soon, however, as the hands of the 
impure have touched the food, it becomes impure 
* for him; he stops, therefore, taking a second 
* mouthful and lets the daughter eat alone, 
- apparently absorbed in reading the letter. Not 
eating iu the same table, but only eating from 
the same dish out of which the table companions 
have already eaten, the contact with the food 
already touched by them, is the criterion for a 

d common caste. 

Consequently, "we cannot speak of any rule 
relating specially to persons having a common 
table which excludes lower castes '; on the other 
hand, there can be no doubt that prescriptions 
which forbade contact with food touched by the 
impure and, specially, with the leavings of their 
table, and punished transgression, existed and 
too often showed themselves effective. 

The eating of the leavings of a Candala’s 
table was looked upon, according to the Jatakas, 
as such a great sin for the Bràhmana that it 
had for its consequence exclusion from the 
caste? In the Mátanga Játaka it is narrated 





bi 
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Südra gr à woman must drink barley water for seven days (XI. 153). 
. 


2e £ pe — P Ó——MÓ— —— — — — — — 
` Senart’s remarks on this point (Revue des deux mondes, vol. 125, 
li p. 328 sq.) seem to me to go too far, ns they do not apply to all stages 
? of evolution of tbe Indian caste. 

zh 3 Acc. to Manu XI. 149, n Brihmana who had drnnk water 
yr which bad previously been drunk by a Stidra, must drink kuša water 
E: for three days and a Brühmanpa who had eaten the table leavings of a 
m 
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how sixteen thousand Brahmanas had to under- 
go rebirth, because water which had been mixed 
with rice which was the remnant left out of a 
Candála's meal, dropped into their mouths. The 
immediate consequence of this pollution, for 
which they themselves were in no way to blame, 
was their exclusion from the caste. They ceased 
to be Bràhmanas (te brAhmana: ,imehi canda- 
lucchitthakam pitan’ ti abrAhmane karimsu. IV 
388) and left Benares in disgrace. 'This passage— 
so far as I have seen, the only one in the Jata- 
kas which speaks of a punishment prescribed by 
the caste and thus, to some extent, 
of a jurisdiction exercised by it— 
sounds extremely legendary; still the actual 
occurrence of an excommunication from the 
caste, or at least, of any other difficult expiation 
for the sin of eating impure food, will appear 
extremely probable if we consider the realistic 
account given in the Satadhamma Jáàtaka (II. 
82 sq.). 

The Bodhisatta, re-born as a Candala, 
undertakes a journey after providing himself 
with some rice as viaticum and a provision 
basket and comes across a youth belonging to a 
rich BrAhmana family in the north-west who for 
some reason has not taken any of these things 
with him. After they have narrated to each 
other their castes—as has already been explained 


[p. 32.] 
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above—they travel together. At the time of 
breakfast the Bodhisatta sits down near a well, 
washes his hands and opens his basket while he 
invites the youth to eat with him. “ I don't 
want to eat, Candála," runs the answer. “Good” 
thinks the Bodhisatta and takes, that there may 
not remain anything im his dishes, only that 
much which he requires and places it on a leaf. 
Then he fastens his basket, places it by his side, 
eats and drinks. After his meal is finished, he 
washes his hands and feet, takes his rice and the 
remainder of his food and moves on with the 
words, Come let us go, young man." They 
travel the whole day. In the evening, they come 
to a sheet of water and take both a bath. After 
finishing this, the Bodhisatta sits down ata 
pleasant spot, opens his basket and begins to eat 
without asking the young Brahmana to eat with 
him. The youth tired with the day’s long march 
and feeling hungry stands by his side and looks 
on, reflecting, “If he gives me anything to 
eat, I will accept it." The other says nothing 
and continues to eat. The Bráhmana reflects, 
«his Candála eats all without saying any- 
thing to me. I will ask him for a crumb. 
If he gives it to me, I can throw away the outer 
portion which is impure and eat the rest." 
He carries out his intention and eats the food 
that" remains out of the Candáàla's meal. No 
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sooner, however, did he eat this than he was 
seized by the thought that he had 

Lp: 95] eaten the table leavings of a Candála 
and had thereby done a thing which was most 
improper for his caste, his family, his land and 
felt so repentant that he vomited out the food 
that he had swallowed mixed with blood. “* For 
the sake of a trifling thing I have done a most 
improper act," so he laments, full of grief and 
recites the verse: ' 

“ It was a trifle that remained uneaten and he gave it 
to me against his will—to me, who am a Bráhmana by 
caste! What I have eaten, I must throw out of myself ” 
so he weeps and decides, sick of life which is worthless 
after such improper conduct, to die of starvation. He goes 
to the forest and as he does not allow himself to be seen by 
anybody, perishes helpless." 

The instances hitherto cited which may be 
looked upon in several respects as typical, give 
us a view which represents the society of that 
time as governed by strict traditional morality 
or caste-rules. However much in the eastern 
countries, where the authority of the Brahmani- 
cal theory was less strong, practice may have 
transcended these limits, a sharp distinction 
between the despised people and the rest of the 
population was made here also. In the éyes of 
the aristocratic Aryans, the lower castes, such as 
the Vandálas, are impure. Their very sight causes 
pollution ; consequently, they must be excfuded 


1 











from the general society and must live in a 
special village of their own outside of the town 
and earn a living by means of lower occupations. 
That under these circumstances, any mixture with 
these lower elements is sought to be prevented 
appears self-evident. Surely, there existed 
from ancient times certain usages regulating 
marriage among the aristocratic Aryan families 
which must have been built up into strict rules, 
as the danger of a mixture with the aboriginal 
tribes and the merging of themselves in these 
was always,felt by the Aryan races, and the 
existence of these rules is even perceived in the 
JAtakas. When it is narrated in the 
MAtanga JAtaka that the Candála 
gets the setthi’s daughter as wife, this is due only 
to his position as Bodhisatta: ‘‘ For the resolve 
of such a man-—so it is said (IV. 376)—” always 
realises itself" In the course of the narrative it is 
expressly stated that he is not guilty of a trans- 
gression of the rules relating to the distinctions 
of caste (játisambhedavitikkamam akatvà), that 
is, that he abstains from sexual intercourse 
with the sefthi’s daughter who stands by virtue 
of her caste much higher than he. 

In general and as a rule, we can suppose 
that the jdtis of this age were endogamous; 
marriage within one’s own jdti was the (le. 
Every where in the Jàtakas, we meet with the 
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effort to keep the family pure through marriage 
confined to people of one's own standing and 
profession and not to allow it to degenerate 
through mixture with lower elements. When 
the parents desire to marry their son, they seek 
a maiden of the same caste for him or give him 
the advice : 

“ Take a girl out of a family who belongs to the 
same family as we" (ekam samajátikakulá 
kumárikam ganha. III. 422). The Brahmana 
agriculturist marries his son to the daughter of 
a Brihmana belonging to a similar *family (so 
[bráàhmano] puttassa vayappattassa samaéana- 
kulato kumárikam Anesi. III. 162. So also IV. 
22); the Brahmana parents give express in- 
struetions to the people whom they send for 
finding a girl for their son to bring a Bràhmana 
girl (bràáhmanakumárikam Anetha. III. 93). 
Among the Brahmanas, it is principally the rich 
and aristocratic families who wished to secure 
riches and aristocracy through equal marriage : 
the son of a good family (kulaputta) is married 
by the parents to the daughter of one belonging 
toan equal family (assa mátápitaro samfna- 
jatiyam kulato dárikam fAnayimsu. I. 199). To 
the inclinations of young people, very little or 


E Shela was attached ; we always read that the 


eldérs consult with each other without consult- 
ing their children— who, it is remarked,* are 
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grown up ; to the Bodhisatta who is re-born in à 
village not far from Benares in a gahapati family 
the elders send a girl of good family from Benares 
(kuladhitaram Anesum II. 121) and 
a setthi living in asmall market-town 
in the province courts ' for the sake of his son 
the daughter of a setthi in Benares. (II. 225.) 
In spite of all this it seems to me to go 
a little too far if we are to speak of a strict rule. 
of endogamy; there are instances in the Jatakas 
in which the caste barriers are considered not 
insurmountable and thus the sharp lines of demar- 
cation which we are inclined to draw by reason 
of the numerous instances prescribing marriage 
within the caste to be the rule are wiped away. 
If marriage within the caste was more than a 
universal custom, if it had been a law prescribed 
by the caste, then its transgression would have 
led to the non-recognition of children born of an 
illegitimate marriage. This seems, however, as 
a matter of fact, not always to have been the 
case. We have seen that the purohit« recognises 
the son born of his union with a public woman, 
after he is satisfied about his identity, as his 


[p. 85.] 


own son ; a fact, which if universalised makes 


the influence of caste upon actual life very 


small for us. Are we, however, s Z NE 
MOSE O —— — — — — — 
|! Cf. further the introductory explanations in  Asit&ábhu ^Játaka 


(II. 228) and in Suvannamiga Jütaka (III. 182). 
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making such a generalisation? It almost seems 
that we are, when we read the introductory 
explanation in Bhaddasála JAtaka (IV. 144 sq.), 
where the question whether the wife of a 
khattiya belonging to a low caste and the 
children born of such a wife are to be looked 
upon as of the same rank as the kAatftiya, is 
made the principal topic of discussion between 
Buddha and the Kosala King. The latter had-—so 
itis narrated here—sent a messenger to Kapila- 
vatthufor getting for him a SAkya daughter. The 
Sakya princes, very little inclined,, on the one 
hand, to fulfil his desire,’ and on the other hand, 
fearing the wrath of the king, to whom they.stand 
in a dependent relationship, resolve, 

Sa on theadvice of Mahànàma, to send 
him his daughter, the Vàsabhakhattiyà, who, on 
her mother's side is born of & slave but had a 
khattiya for her father. The messengers are 
deceived—in the manner already mentioned—by 
a stratagem and bring the daughter of 
Mahànàma to their king who makes her his 
principal consort (aggamahesi) and gets a son 
by her. This son wants, when he grows up, to 
see the family of his grandfather (maternal) 
and takes from his mother who triesin vain 


" NEST are nfraid of the traditions of the family (kulavamsa) 
being Wroken according to which, the Sükya daughters can only be 


married to Sükyas. Cf. Weber, Indische Studien, Vol. 5, p. 427. e 
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to dissuade him, a letter to Kapilavatthu in 
which she asks her kinsmen not to notice any 
difference in point of birth between themselves 
and her son. What is feared happens, however, 
‘although things begin very well: He is taken 
to the audience hall and placed before his 
kinsmen. *“‘ This,” people say to him, ** my dear, 
is your grandfather, this your uncle." He goes 
round, accosting everybody with reverence, 
wonders why whilst he gets pain in the back 
through continuous bowing, he sees nobody who 
bows to him. But the Sákiyas want to clear his 
doubts and explain to him, ‘‘ The young princes, 
my dear, have gone to the country” and heap 
courtesies upon him. A few days later, he goes 
away in great pomp. Just at this time, however, a 
slave washes the place where he has eaten with 
milk water ' and cries aloud, ‘‘At this place the 
son of the slave Váàsabhakhattiyà has eaten." <A 
man belonging to the retinue of the prince who 
has forgotten to take his weapons and returns, 
hears this insulting cry, asks for its cause and when 
he has heard the whole story, narrates it to others. 
Thus, the Kosala king also learns of the descent 
of his wife from a slave ; in a fit of wrath, he 
divests her and her son of all honour and throws 
them in the company of slaves only. Some de-s-————7 


— — —À Í 
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* ` Cf. above. 
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later Buddha comes to the place and he narrates 
to him the incident, complaining of the deceit 
practised upon him by his kinsmen. The 
master replies that no doubt the SAkiyas have 
done wrong, they ought to have 
Lp- 37. given him a girl of the same caste, 
but that his wife is a king's daughter and the 
marriage took place in the house of a khattiya 
king and his son also is a king's son : for—he 
adds—*'' the old wise men acted according to the 
principle : the family of the mother does not 
matter ; the family of the father alone is 
important  (mátigottam  nàma kim  karissati, 
pitigottam eva pamáànam) and cites as proof the 
Katthahári Jataka. ` 
Have we to sec in this pronouncement which 
is put into the mouth of Buddha, an expression 
of a view which was current among the people 
of his time, or does the prevailing conception 
exhibit itself in the spontaneous, unreflecting 
action of the king who does not look upon the 
son of a. dés? as of equal rank with him but classes 
him as well as his mother, as soon as he is aware 
of her descent from a slave, with the slaves ? 
The question can hardly be answered definitely ; 
many things seem to me to point to the preval- 
ce of the law stated by Buddha. We meet with 
a nugis similar to that noticed in Buddha’s 
pronouncement in  Brahmanical law-beoks ; 
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also here the principle is expressed that—in 
a marriage of a higher with a lower caste— 
the caste of the father is the most important 
and seems to determine that of the son. On the 
other hand, the view, according to which the 
marriage of a dvija with a Siidra woman is 
considered objectionable, appears to be predo- 
minant in the law-books; it is true, a Sidra 
woman is allowed even to a Bràhmana, along 
? with women of higher castes, but it is added 

that such marriages | bring about with certainty 

the degradation of the family.” If we add 

to this circumstance the tendency which is 

manifestly noticeable in the Jàtakas, of prevent- 
ing a degradation of the family 
through mixture with lower castes 

and mention further the fact that even in 

Greek accounts: the prohibition of marriage 
| between the different classes is pointed out as a 
de characteristic feature of Indian Society, I should 
believe that the king followed the general rule 
and especially, the traditions ot his class in 


[p. 38.] 
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* Manu, X,6: " Sons of the twice-born by women of the next 
lower caste are of equal rank (with the father, with reference to the 
easte) but bear the stain attached to the mother,” 

® Manu, 111, 115: “ The twice- born who in their foolishness marry 
women of a lower caste, bring their families and their descendants 
rapidly to the position of Sidras.” Cf. Vasishtha I, 25-29; Apastapiba 
I. 18-33. 

* Cf." he quotation from Arrian which occurs below. 
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his views concerning the degradation of his 
wife and the son born of her. Exceptions— 
we can find these in the case of this proposi- 
tion, if they are not already self-evident—occur, 
and here belongs the incident  narrated in 
the Katthahàri Jàtaka (I. 134 sq.) namely, 
the installation of a wood-gatherer (Kattha- 
hárikà) as the «ggemahes? and the handing 
over of the viceregency to the illegitimate son; 
here belongs the story (contained in the paccup- 
pannavatthu of Kummasapinda Jáàtaka III. 406) 
of the queen Mallikà who is brought by the 
Kosala king from the house of her father 
and made the principal queen. There are 
again exceptions which maintain the principle 
of endogamy as the rule, but on the other 
hand, show that the boundaries of the caste 
organisation were not inviolable, at any rate, 
not for one who, like the king, stood above the 
prescriptions of caste and represented a power 
which at least atthat time and in that part of 
India of which we are speaking, had not yet 
been rendered inert through priestly influence, 
namely, the political power, the State. . 
What concerned us hitherto in our investi- 
gation was to show thet we find precisely the  — 
Eu which the caste of the Brahmanical . E 
tHeory has in common with modern caste and 
in which we must look for the essence, of a z 
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PPN in the jdti of the Pali texts and. that 
|o we have to recognise in them— without main- 
taining the existence of a strict caste order—a 
| factor of great power which lies deeply rooted 
| in the life of society as well as of the individual. 


Now the question arises, how the 











Me: 20.) particular castes of that time stood, —— 
Sidiether and how far we are justified in applying X 
the term * caste” to all the numerous groups ot s 


| — which we come across. : 











CHAPTER III 
Toe HOMELESS ASCETICS 


Before we attempt to analyse the struc- 
ture of the social body and to look more closely 
to its separate parts, we must point to a cir- 
cumstance which is of great importance for 
the whole condition of culture in the East and 
especially, for the position of the dominant 
classes and peoples with regard to the Brah- 
manical caste, the circumstance, namely, that 
the Khattiya, no less than the Bràhmana, nay, 
even the people belonging to the middle class, 
renounced the world and lived as  hermits 
in the forest. And indeed, we meet wiih this 
view not as an exception, not as a chance occur- 
rence, of which we can speak as we do of an 
unusual, extraordinary thing. No, the practice 
seems to be as common with the king, with the 
householder as it is with the pious BrAhmana. 
We have, in my opinion, to see here the key 
to what is often called the social reform 
of Buddhism, what, however, in reality, is 
ly a further development of prevailing 
conditions—I mean theadmission of all to the 
Buddhistic fold irrespective of their caste. 
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When later, as the followers of Buddha formed 
an organised body and introduced special rules, 
the admission of people of the Buddhist faith 
into the order was effected through the act of 
initiation and this was characterised as pabbajjà — 
as going out, no new thing was created ; and 
nothing that was not known to Brahmanical 
law—the entrance of a Brihmana into the state 
of a hermit (vànaprastha) was extremely well- 
known— was introduced into the life of the 
Buddhistic order. Even before Buddha’s time, 
the custom of escaping from the worldly state 
and retiring from home into the isolation of the 
forest, was not confined to the Bràhmanas. As 
he himself, a Khattiya of the proud family of 
SAkya princes, exchanged the glitter and pomp 
of worldly life for the homeless condition of the 
ascetic, so other sons “of aristocratic families" 
followed the tendency of that time and renounced 
their home in order to obtain possession of “ the 
highest perfection of a holy striving."" Among 
the disciples who followed his doctrine we find, 
along with young Bràhmanpas, people belonging 
to his own station and sons of rich tradesmen 
and high officials. They are all to be looked 
upon by us not as members of a well-organised | 
order of monks—such an order was creato? 
centuries later— but rather as nothing els than 


— — = *F 


i Beo Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 158. 
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Tüpasas on Semanas, whom we come across so 
often in the JAtakas who group round the person 
of a teacher (zanasattha) and listen to his word. 
It will perhaps be stated against me that 
precisely at this point the Jàtakas do not exhibit 
the actual conditions of the pre-Buddhistic 
period but that their authors have put the later 
rules of the Buddhistic order back into earlier 
times, For this supposition, however, there is 
no sufficient ground, for in thg first place, the 
possibility that all Aryan Indians in ancient 
times could embrace the homeless * condition 
appears from the Brahmanical law books them- 
selves... Then again—and this in my opinion 
places the correctness of the accounts in the 
Jatakas beyond question—we find this very 
thing in the report of Megasthenes who was 
sent about the year 300 B.C., as a messenger 
of Seleukas to the court of Candragupta in 
Pataliputra—and thus in eastern 

mu India, the heart of Buddhism. 
He places at the head of the Indian society 
which he divides into 7 yé» as first yevos 
the copara and says of these that they 
again fall into two yen, namely, the fpaxpava 
and the appava. Whilst he understands by 





imitation of this to Brihmanas only follows, when in a passage 
of Mauu in which he speaks of the homeless condition of a — one 
understands by the word only a Brahmana. °, 
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the first BrAhmanas in general—whom he, 
probably impelled by the fact that they, like 
the Samanas led the life of a hermit, puts with 
these in the same class—he makes the descrip- 
tion which he fives of the Sappavat applicable to 
the Samanas or ascetics of our text 1; above all— 
and this concerns us here—he applies to them 
the proposition which is used wrongly in Greek 
reports with regard to the cogiorae in general, 
the proposition, namely, that whereas marriages 
between the separate castes are not allowed, 
nor is any change from one profession to another 
permissible, every man can adopt this condition.” 


Also in Sanskrit literature we find instances 
of a non-BrAhmana entering into the 
ascetic state and especially, of a 
rajarshi, king, abdicating and becoming an 
ascetic. The story in the  Rámáàyana of 
the quarrel between Vasishtha and Visvamitra 


[p. 42.] 
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! Strabo, Geographica, Lib XV., Cap. 1, 60. 

2 Arriani, Indica, Cap XII. 8. 9. Departing from this Strabo says 
(XV. 1.49) that every class is assigned its special profession which 
cannot be exchanged for any other, that, however, the qiA^ocoQor were 
an exception, thatis, they could adopt any profession. Whilst that 
which Arrian has said of the geg@iora: in general is trne of the Samanas 
aud not of Brühmanas, what Strabo says is trne of the Brihmanas and 
not of the ascetics. These sources supplement each other and give 
ua the result to which the Játakas lead, namely, that on the one hand, 


ascetics were recruited from all classes and on the other, the c — 


divergent professions were folk wed by the Brahmanas. 
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is well-known. In order to obtain the cow of the 
holy Vasishtha, king Visvamitra retires into the 
solitude of a forest, after handing over the 
reins of government to his son, where by means 
of severe austerities he tries to acquire mastery 
over his opponent. He obtains through his 
asceticism the weapon of the gods and attacks 
Vasishtha de novo but the latter survives this 
attack by reason of his rank as Brahmana. 
Then the king resolves, as only a Brahmana can 
defeat a Brdthmana, to attain the rank of a 
Brahmana. After a thousand year, of severe 
austerities, he receives from Brahma the title 
of a “kingly seer (ràjarshi)" ; not satisfied with 
this, he practises further penance till he 
frightens the gods and at the request of 
these, BrahmA raises him to the rank of a 
Bràhmana. 

Now one cannot here properly speak of the 
entrance of the king into the state of an ascetic, 
as Visvamitra practises austerities for the sake 
of a special, transitory object ; but here in the 
Ráàmáyana the practice is repeatedly mentioned, 
by which kings when in advanced age exchanged 
the crown for the solitude of the forest ; thus, 
for example, we notice it when Lakshmana 


oints out to his brother Rima (II. 23, 26) that 
accOWling to the custom of the old kingly seers 





(pürvaràjarshivrittyà) residence in the fotrest— 








* takes place after one has left the subjects to 

| the care of the sons, so that they Protect 
them like children. as well as in Ráma's words 
(II. 94.19), “This the kingly seers (rAjarshayah), 
my ancestors, named nectar, this residence in a 
forest for the sake of the life after death.” 

Very often we meet with the form räjarshi 
in the Mahábhárata. In the celebrated Såvitrî 
episode in the third book, Savitri chooses as his 
consort Satyavina, the son of the blind Dyumat- 
sena who was robbed of his kingdom and praetises 

„austerities in the forest with his 

yat. wife and his son.' In the ninth book 

h it is narrated how Duryodhana voluntarily offered 
Yudhishthira of his own free will an uncontest- 

ed kingdom, explaining that he wanted to go 

r into the forest, clad in two animal skins (vanam 
eva gamishyàmi vasàno mrigacarmani IX.31.52). 

R. Yudhishthira declines the offer and challenges 
him to a duel ; but after Duryodhana is defeated 
jo and his kingdom falls to Yudhishthira, the 
š latter resolves, being himself tired of sovereignty, 
E to practise austerities in the forest. *'"Phe wrong 
f that has happened,” so he explains to his 
j brother Arjuna (XII. 7.37 sq.) “is expiated. by 
3 virtue, by open confession, repentance, begging 


alms or by castigation, world-renunciation. 
— 


` III. 294.9 : sa bálavatsny& sirddham bhüryayü prasthito vanam 
mahërawyam gata cápi tapas tepe mah&áüvratabh. 
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pilgrimage to sacred places or recitation of 
sacred verse. He who has renounced the world 
cannot sin any more, so goes the revelation. 
When, as the revelation teaches, a man renounces 
the world, he has neither birth nor death, then he 
is merged, after he has found the right path by 
conscious striving, in Brahma. So will I alone, 
a seer in possession of knowledge, go into the 
forest and take leave of you all." 

In the later classical Sanskrit poetry, many 
imitations of these old stories are found, among 
other places, in the Raghuvamsa whén it is said 
of Raghu that ** withdrawing his heart from the 
sensuous world he gave the young son as a token 
of kinzly dignity the white umbrella and went 
with the queen to the shades of the trees of the 
ascetic’s forest: This was what the custom of 
the IkshvAku family demanded when a man's 
youth was over ” (III. 70). “* For,” so it is said 
in another place (VIII. 11), ‘‘ the descendants of 
Dilipa led in their old age, after handing over 
the reins of government to their virtuous sons, 
through extreme self-discipline the life of an 
ascetic, clad in the bark of trees." 

Consequently, the phenomenon, although 
in Brahmanical literature it is treated as an 

sual phenomenon ' and as the custom of a 

* One should consider that 


Visvimitra seeks to attain by his 
penance a special object, that Dyumatsena is robbed of his kifigdom, 








legendary king of ancient times, and although 

' more frequently—as in the later 

Ties chapters of the Mahàbhaàarata— 
the rightness of such an act is doubted,' the 
phenomenon of a king abdicating in favour of 
his grown-up son and himself retiring into the 
solitude of the forest was not at all unknown 
in Brahmanical lands. What was characteristic, 
however, of the culture of the East, as it was 
reflected in the Jáàtakas, was the universality 
which attached to the phenomenon of homeless 
asceticism.» 

Not only did world-sick old people renounce 
the world but even kings who were in undisputed 
possession of sovereignty and in the fulness of 
their power; young princes preferred the severe 
life of the ascetic to the glitter of sovereign 
power; rich tradesmen gave away their riches 





that Duryodhana has before his eyes the enjoyment of sovereign power 
and that Yudhishthira is stricken with grief at the death of his brother 

Karpa, 
` Of. E. W. Hopkins, The social and military position of the ruling 
| caste in ancient India, as represented by the Sanskrit Epic. In the 
1 “Journal of the American Oriental Society," Vol. 13, p. 179 sq., 
Hopkins speaks of the entrance of a king into the ascetic state as a 
change of caste. A change of caste, however, this action does not 
itself produce, especially, when, as is related of ViSvamitra, a king 
tries through austerities to reach the rank of a Brühmana. The 
priestly compilers of the epics wanted to see in the resignation of the 
kingdom and acceptance of the homeless condition, as they 'ooked 
upon the last as a privilege of the Bráhmanas, an inadmissible change 


of caa. 
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and heads of families their wives and children 
in order to build a hut in the forests of the 
Himalaya and to live on roots and fruits or to 
eke out an existence by begging alms. ‘The 
thought of the transitoriness of earthly goods, 
of the unworthiness of human existence supplies 
generally the impulse to renounce the world. 
Similar narratives to those we find in the holy 
texts of the Buddhists about Buddha himself and 
his taking leave of his home, we meet with 
even in the JAtakas and are to some extent like 
these of great poetical beauty. ` 
Thus, in Yuvanjaya Jataka (IV. 
119 sq.) it is narrated how the heir-pre- 
sumptive one day drives early in his carriage 
and goes with a brilliant following to a delight- 
ful spot in the park. And as he sees dew-drops 
sparkling like pearls in a necklace on the leaves 
of the trees, on blades of grass and in the webs 
of the spiders he asks the driver of the carriage 
what they are. “They are dew-drops, O King, 
which arise in cold weather," the latter replies. 
In the evening, when the heir to the throne 
comes again, the dew has disappeared; he asks 
the driver, ‘‘ Friend, where are the dew-drops, 
I don't see them any more?” “O King, when 
the sun rises they vanish and disappear in the 
earth." When the prince hears this, he cries 


^ Cf. Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 105 sq. - 


[p. 45.] 
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out in grief, “ Even this life, this being is like 
the dew-drop which hangs from the top of the 


blade of grass; I will take leave of my 


parents and become an ascetic before disease, 
age and death overcome me." ‘Thus, a dew-drop 
produces in 'him the thought of the non-reality 
of existence ;* he goes home to his father who 
sits in great pomp in the Council Hall, accosts 
him with reverence and requests to be allowed to - 
adopt the homeless condition : 

«The lord of the chariot-driver surrounded by friends 
and ministers, I adore; I will go into solitude, O great 
king, may the Lord permit me to do this." 

The king, however, wants him to desist and 
recites the second verse : 

* If you laek pleasure, I will ereate this for you. 
wil erush him who gives you pain, don't go away, O 
Yuvafijaya." 

To this the prince replies : 

«J don't lack pleasures nor do I know anybody who 
hurts me; but I want to light a light which age cannot 
extinguish.”’ - 

- Repeated requests of his father do not suc- 
ceed in dissuading him from his 
resolve and even to the imploring 
mother he replies: 


[p. 46.] 


* Jivitasamkhürápi, properly, “ the phemomena of life, what seems 
real is life.” 

* "Iti ussivabindum eva ürammnnpam katvá áditte viya tayo bhave 
passanto," lit. “ whilat he, starting from the dew-drops, looks upon 
the three states (disease, age, desth) as flames." 





‘Like a dew-drop on the blade of grass at sunrise is 
the life of man (z.e., as transitory as this); don't try to 
dissuade me, dear mother.” | 

When finally the king gives him per- 
mission, he leaves the city with his younger 
brother Yudhitthila ; the great mass of people 
who accompanies them, they send back and both 
go to the Himalaya and after building a her- 

mitage at a charming place, they lead the life 
of a homeless ascetic; they feed upon the roots 
and fruits of the forest And reach, after 
acquiring the highest knowledge. with the 
help of meditation, the world of Brahma after 
death. 

As in this narrative, a dew-drop, so in 
other cases (I. 158; III. 393) a grey hair, is the 
drammanam, the cause whicb gives the king the 
thought of renouncing the sovereign power and 
going into the forest. In the Cullasutasoma 
Jàtaka (V. 177 sq.), the father of king Sutasoma 
whose barber has plucked a grey hair, tries to 
dissuade him from his resolve and points to his 
minor children. * If you, O dear Sutasoma, 
do not have so much love for your parents, see, 
you have sons and daughters of tender age who 
cannot live without you; when they are grown 
up you may go into the homeless condition." 
These representations, however, succeed as little 
in dissuading Sutasoma as the earnest prayers 
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of his pregnant wife and his seven-year-old son 
who clings to his neck. 

In another case, the signs of the heavens 
show the king the transitoriness of his 
worldly pomp. In the Gandhára Jàtaka (IIl. 
364) the minister informs the king that the 
moon isseized by Rahu.' The king looks at the 
moon and reflects, “This moon is soiled by 
accidental dirt, and rendered lustre- 
less; my filth is this kingly pomp; 
it is not, however, proper that I should become 
lustreless like this which is seized by Rahu. 
Therefore I will, like the disc of the moon 
in a clear sky, renounce my kingdom and 
lead the life of a hermit. What do lI care 
for other people's opinion? Released from my 
family and my followers, I will consult only 
myself and move about from place to place; 
this is proper for me." With the words, “ Act 
according to your wishes," he gives the reins of 
Government to the ministers. 

We should not be surprised at the fact 
l that the prescription which among the Brahmanas 
s the law makes concerning residence in the 
forest as the third stage (ASrama) of life, is found 

also in the Jáàtakas. Less obvious is the fact 

that even among worldly Brihmanas who, as we 


U [p. 47.] 








` Namo of the Demon who attacks the moon and the sun, thereby 
ON causing ‘their eclipses. 
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shall see, have often nothing in common with 
the proper representatives of their caste except 
the name, the adoption of the homeless condition 

is mentioned. So far as these Brihmanas were 

in the service of the king, they had probably to 
get the permission of their lord before they 

could exchange their worldly state for the home- . 
less condition ; for the king did not always agree 

in this way to lose his servants. Kassapa, the 

son of the king’s house priest, reflects in the 

Lomasakassapa .àtaka, ** My friend has become 

a king and will lend me powerful,help. But 

what should I require help for? I will take 

leave of my parents and the king (or “ask 

their permission," mdtdpitaro ca rájánas ca 

— III. 515) and adopt the homeless 

condition.’ 

When a rich Bràhmana on an inspection of 
his jewel-room reads on a gold tablet the name 
of his ancestor by whom the properties were 
acquired, the thought occurs to him, “ Those by 
whom the riches were accumulated are no more; 
the treasures are still there, not a single perso 1 
has taken them with him during his departure. 
Verily, one cannot put money into a bag a 

ice it with him to the other world." He goes 
to the king, begs his permission, gives away his 
entire wealth and goes as an ascetic to the 
Himalaya (IV. 7). J— 
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or — That even a whole BrAhmana family, inelud- 
ing the parents and two sons, 

[ p. 45. | x - n p -- Ww: d 

renounces worldly lifeis mentione 


(V. 313). As the eldest son is not willing to lead 
the life of the householder and as the younger 
| brother also wishes to adopt with him the 
| homeless condition, the parents reflect, “ These 


a treat with contempt the enjoyment of the 
senses, though they are so young; how much 
E more contemptuously should we then treat it; 


f we will all together renounce the householder's 
E life. - They inform the king of. their resolve, 
— — give away their entire wealth (eight hundred 
: millions!) from which they kedp only a legiti- 
mate portion for their kinsmen, set their slaves 
$ free and move out of the city to the Himálaya.' 
$ i Often an insight into the efforts and 
É: activities of people in one's own station, the 
4 knowledge of the deceits practised by them 
> through greediness, makes homelessness appear 
to a virtuous BrAhmana more worthy than honour 
and wealth in worldly life. The young Bràhmana 
cholar (II. 422) who receives from his teacher, 
‘Answer to the question, How can one succeed 













— 
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i That women, either alone or along with their own people, retire 
into the solitude of the forest is very often mentioned in the Jütakas, 
ega Ill. 382; IV. 23, 484. According to the law books, the dvijn is 
free when he renounces worldly life to leave his wife to the care of his 
sons or to take her with him into the forest. Manu VI. 3. Cf. Apastamba 
I1. 9, 22, £9; Vishnu LXXXXIV. 3; Yüjñavalkya LIT. 45. 
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in the world ? the reply that he can do so only 
by intrigue and bad practices, chooses pabbagja 
with the words: 

“Even when a man wanders homeless, dish in hand, 
this is better than this immorality.” 

Whilst we meet with instances in Sanskrit 
literature of Kshatrivas embracing the ascetic 
life, the preference among people for this prac- 
tice of world-renunciation seems to be confined 
to eastern countries; here, however, it seems. 
to prevail very much. Thus, we are told 
of members of aristocratic families who were 
fitted by their education to take* part in the 
spiritual life, that even they follow this practice 
which owes iís origin principally to spiritual 
‘auses. The rich se//i makes over, 
as soon as his son can walk, all 
his possessions, along with his wife and child, 
to his younger brother, in the consciousness 
of the worthlessness of worldly enjoyments 
and the bliss of world-renunciation, and goes 
as an ascetic to the Himalaya (III. 300). 
The same thing is narrated in the Veluka 
Jitaka of the members of a very rich family 
(mahdbhogakula 1. 245). As is natural, in these 
circles of householders, difficulties arise in the 
way of their carrying out their resolve; the 
relations who have to suffer in consequence of 
their supporter going away, try to dissuade him 

= 


[p. 49.] 
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in every way. Many of the Jáàtakas relate the 
opposition between the wish of the family head 
to renounce the world and the claims of the 
family remaining at home. Thus, for in- 
stance, we read in the Bandhanágàra Jàtaka 
(II. 139 sq.) “Once  upon.a time, when 
Brahmadatta ruled in Benares, the Bodhisatta 
was re-born in the family of a poor gahapatt. 
When he grew up, his father died and he sup- 
ported his mother by working for a salary. His 
mother, however, quite against his will brought 
for him as his wife a girl of good family and 
died soon after. Now, his wife 

Ege 50.] became pregnant; he, however, 
knew nothing of her condition and said to 





_  —  — — — — 
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íA Of an inner conflict between one’s conviction of the worthlessness 
of the world and the duties towards one's dependents which in our 
view must nrise when, on account of the bread-winner going away, the 
family is thrown into poverty, no trace is found: such duties don't exist 
for the Buddhists or nre aubordinate to the strong desire for emancipa- 
tion. In this respect Buddhism comes in contact with the views of 
the older Christian Church. Hieronymus writes a letter to Heliodor, 
urging him to leave his family and become a monk, “ Even if your 
little nephew throws his arms round your neck, if your mother tears 
her hair and cloth and beats her breast which sucked you, even if your 
move even the 





father throws himself upon the ground before you 
body of your father, flee with tearless eyes to the sign of the cross. In 
this case, cruelty is the only virtue." “ For," says the same Hierony- 
mus in another letter, “how many monks have lost their souls, 
because they had pity for their father and mother!" Cf. Eicken, 

‘Geschichse und System der mittelalterlichen Weltanschanung, Stutt- 
gart, 1887, p. 125. 
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her one day, “ My wife, you must see to 
it that you can maintain yourself by work, 
for I will renounce the world." “O Lord, 
I am pregnant; wait till the child is born and 
you have seen it, and then become an ascetic." 
He was pleased with this and as soon as she 
was confined, he said. “ Now, my dear, as you 
are happily confined, I will go into the home- 
less condition."  ** Wait till the child is wean- 
ed." And she became pregnant for the second 
time. 

“Tf I wait for her word," reflected the 
man, “I shall never be able to come away. 
I will flee and become an ascetic without say- 
ing a word to her." So he said nothing to her, 
got up one night and fled. The city guards 
arrested him. “I have to support a mother," 
he cried, ** let me go." In this way, he got his 
release and went straight to the Himálaya, 
when the main gate was opened. Here he lived 
as a hermit, became possessed of supernatural 
powers and enjoyed the pleasures of meditation. 
“The fetters of wife and child, the fetters of 
passion, so difficult to break, I have broken," 
so he shouted triumphantly and recited the 
verses : 

“The wise have not named the fetters which are made 


of iron, wood or rope, but the love of precious stones and 
ear-rings, of wife and child, =f 
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These fetters they have called strong, rooted to the 
ground, broad,! difficult to break ; when they have broken 
these, the wise men wander, free from passion, desire and 
earthly happiness." 

After the Bodhisatta in this way gives 

vent to his feelings without disturbing bis 
meditation, he entered the world of Brahma. 

Similar domestic difficulties a potter encount- 
ers who wants to exchange his profession for the 
life of an ascetic (III. 381). It appears in all 

these stories where the question is of 
| the retirement of people of a lower 
class into the ascetic life, that there is some irony 
which rests upon this, that in the later Buddhis- 
tie society such p-'5bajitéás, although no doubt 
they had the right to be initiated, were not 
considered to have attained full asceticism. 
Only rarely in the Pali texts are people of a 
lower caste spoken of as members of the Bud- 
- dhistic order, and as this represents according 
to its external organisation only a development 
of pre-Buddhistie asceticism, it is probable 
that even among ascetics the lower castes were 
only represented in exceptional cases. No doubt 
in the JAtakas we come aeross even CandAlas 
who adopt the homeless condition (IV. 392); 


Pp. 51.) , 


"2.4." 








v | = = 
i Sithila, properly, “ loose " ; the meaning is, the fetters sit comfort- 

ably but are difficult to loosen. 

3 See Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 159. 
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but it seems to me, judging from their isolated 
and low position which excludes them from all 
communion with the Aryan people and as a 
consequence of this, from all participation in 
spiritual life that the actual existence of such 
holy men is extremely doubtful. 

For it is in the spiritual region that we have 
to seek the cause of this asceticism ; the practice 
of world-renunciation, the retirement into the 
homeless condition is only the óutward expres- 
sion of that striving for knowledge and for 
emancipation which dominated large circles of 
society of eastern India in Buddha's time. 
Neither the study of the holy seripture nor 
occupation with religious things in general was 
in that time restricted to the learned Brahma- 
nas; other classes and professions took part 
in this search for truth, in the solution of the 
highest questions of metaphysics; among these 
we have in the front line the Ahdattiyas. 











CHAPTER IV 
Toe RULING CLASS 

It will, however, be well before we examine 
more closely the question of the participation 
of the khattiyas in the spiritual activities of 
that time, to make clear who the kAhatliyas were. 
We are accustomed to identify the Pali expres- 
sion corresponding in Sanskrit to the word 
kshatriya with ** warrior" and thus 
characterise the second highest 
caste in the Brahmanical theory as “warrior 
caste." If we, however, freeing ourselves 
from the influence of the theory consider 
the data relating to the skshatriyas contained 
in the epics, then we become aware that 
the expression “‘ warrior” applies only in a 
certain sense to them, that we have rather 
to understand by a kskatriya a member of the 
ruling class which includes the king, his great 
lords and vassals, along with the higher portions 
of the army.’ In a still more narrow sense is 
the concept of the kkattiya of the Pali texts to be 
understood; it corresponds to the Vedic rájanya 
and is applied to the descendants of the victorious 
classes under whose leadership the Aryan 
people acquired their new dwelling-places in 
a — — Ste 2 22: ee 


[p. 52.] 


` Cf, Hopkins, l. c, p. 73. 
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the Gangetic lands and to the conquerors of 
the aboriginal peoples who in their fight with 
foreign invaders maintained their independence. 
According to this, there belong to the khattiya 
class the kings standing at the head of the great 
monarchies of the east with their kinsmen— 
the rulers of Kosala, Magadha, Videha, etc.,— 
further, the ruling princely houses of the 
small bordering states of this kingdom, such 
as the family of the Sákyas in Kapilavatthu, 
the Mallas of IKKusinàrà and Pata, the Licchavis 
of Vesàli; on the other hand, the holders of high 
politieal and military offices do not belong as 
such to this class but only so far as they are 
connected with ruling houses. Im the time of 
war, probably, there fell to the khattiyas who 
were also invested with the highest offices in the 
army, the chief part in the conduct of the war 
and so far they could be looked upon as 
“warriors par excellence” ; but it would be a 
mistake to suppose that the khattiyas only held 
military offices or that the army was composed 
only of khattiyas. z 





EZ - 





` Of passages in which khattiya is used as a synonym for 
rüjan, 1 have made the following list from the Jáütakus. II. 166 ; III. 
106 ; 154; V. 99 sq., 112. When the talk is of the warriors of the 
king, the Pali texts have other expressions, such as balakáye (ILI. 319) 
or yodhá (Mahávagga I. 40.2); even the esteemed military leaders 
(sen&nüyake mahimstte) hardly belonged to the khattiya caste— 
otherwise, they would have been described as such—but rather to 
the rdjabhogya or rájañsa class of which we shall speak later, e. 
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The khattiyas are the representatives of 
political power; they symbolise the 
idea of a community which stands 
above the family,above the caste, the idea, namely 
of the State. If, however, this is so, the question 
naturally arises: Are we justified in combining 
all khattiyas into a unity, to which the word 
“caste” can be applied? In no way, if we take 
the word in its modern sense. "The conflicting 
political interests of the different ruling families 
would alone prevent tbeir union into an organised 
body ; they must render absolutely illusory the 
exercise of judicial rights by which offences 
against caste prescriptions were punished by 
excommunication from the caste or in other 


[ p. 53. ] 


ways. But even a caste in the sense of the 


Brahmanical theory we cannot properly see in 
the khattiya of the Pali texts as it lacks, for 
reasons just mentioned, the compactness of it. 
Certain customs, especially, those relating to 
connubium and the prohibition of all impurity, 
may be noticed in certain ruling families which 
led to separation from the rest of the popula- 
tion ; but these customs—for whose existence, 
moreover, only isolated evidence can be found 
in the JAtakas—do not seem to have the au- 
thority of laws the observance of which was 
enjoined upon the khattiyas and whose trans- 
gress.on was made punishable. The king, 
11 





however, according to the Brahmanical lawbooks, 
stands above the caste for this reason, that 


the prescriptions relating to impurity do not 


apply to him. Probably, the remaining non- 
rulinz members of the ruling houses were 
more subject to rules relating to marriage and 
prohibition of impurity than the king himself ; 
instances which show the actual occurrence 
of cases in which the transgression of caste- 
rules was visited with some form of punish- 
ment, especially, with excommunication from 
the caste, are very rare in the JAtakas. 

The khattiyas of ancient times formed, in my 
opinion, like tbe dynasties of princes 


Fp: 56. in other lands, a class by themselves, 


a class with only this difference, that it acquired. 


in India to a greater extent than elsewhere the 
character of a caste or rather gradually acquired in 
course of time this character. For to the distinct 
consciousness of rank, the prominent character- 
istic of the ruling class in other lands, there was 
joined in India the customs, probably handed 
down from ancient times, which made marriage 
within the jAti the rule and tried to prohibit all 
impurity arising from mixture with the lower 
classes and even contact with them, and thus 
led to a specially sharp, caste-like division. 

We have already mentioned a significant 
instance to which further examples frem the 
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Játakas can be joined. It is never heard that 
a Khattiya is addressed by his name or in the 
'second person by any person belonging to the 
lower classes. The mother of King Udaya 
whom the barber Gangamála calls by his family 
name (kulanamena, i.e., by the name of his father 
Brahmadatta) cries angrily. “This filthy son of a 
barber, of low origin (hinajacea, III. 452), forgets 
himself so much that he calls my son, lord of 
earth, who is a Khattiya by caste, Brahmadatta.” 
Even with regard to a Bráhmana the Ahattiya 
feels his superiority so much that king Arindama 
calls Sonaka, the son of a purohita, a man of 
low birth (hinajacca V. 257). Himself he calls 
asambhinnakhattiyavamse játa, born 

— in a family with an uninterrupted 
succession of princes, ¿.e., in a family the members 
of which both on their father and their mother's 
side were recognised as khattiyas The khattiyas 
d attached great importance to purity of blood 
and did not consider any person who through his 
mother or through his father belonged to another 


` Even in the epics the rule holds that younger persons or persons 
of the same nge can be addressed "thou," but that a man must address 
his superior (older) neither by ‘thou’ nor by his real name. Mhbh, 
XII 19325, twamküram nimadheyam ca jyeshthinim parivarjayet. 
Cf. Hopkins l.c.p. 25 note. 
* For a Brüáhmana to be called hinajacca even by a king is rare. 
A similar idea is found in Kalpasütra, Jinacarita $17 to which 
Prof. Jacobi has drawn my attention. Brühmana families are here 
placed. ia the same class with lower, poor, begging families. 
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caste, of pure blood, even if they looked upon 
him as of the same status as themselves. Hence 
also the repeatedly occurring expression used of 
a king (I. 177 ; IV. 42; V.123) : mahdraja máta- 
pitusu khattiya, “O great king, by father and 
mother, a khattiya." 

If now even in our eyes, the khattiyas of 
the Pali texts have a caste-like character, on 
account of their consciousness of their high 
status and their attaching great value to purity 
of blood, we should not be surprised if they 
were looked upon by the authors of the Buddhis- 
tie canon as a “caste.” Too much influenced 
by the Brahmanical theory, too much inclined by 
virtue of their being Indians to schematise, with 
the result that they made distinetions between 
class, caste, common status and profession, they 
saw in the Ahattiyas as much a caste as in the 
Brdhmanas. Consequently, everywhere in the 
Pali texts, khattiyas are spoken of as a ** caste" ; 
along with the Bráàhmanas, Vessas and Suddas, 
they are mentioned and mentioned as the first 
in the caste-series. | 

This circumstance that in the enumera- 
tion of the castes the khattiyas are mentioned 
first' (III. 19; IV. 205, 303) is nota matter of 





` Digha Nikáya III 1.15, even in the month of a Brühmana. This 
no doubt fits in ill with the following words: “* Of these (four castes), 
three, kh. v, and s., exist only to serve the Brahmanas.”’ ° 








secondary importance. As from Brahmanical 
sources which place the Brihmanas always at 


‘the head ' whenever the castes are enumerated, 


not only the claim of the Brdhmanas to be the 
best caste but also their real position as such 
within the specially Brahmanical culture-sphere, 
ean be inferred, so we have, in my opinion, in this 
assigning of the premier position to 
the Khattiyas a reaction brought 
about by the view which prevails in the eastern 
Buddhistiec lands and by the balance of power 
which rules here. The superior position of the 
khattiyas in the eastern countries and the cor- 
responding decline of Brahmanical influence 
present theinselves to us with irresistible 
necessity when we study the Pali literature ; 
even the JAtakas affirm the correctness of this 
view. 

In the introduction to the Jàtakas, in the 
Nidànakathà which in a legendary form contains 
the history of Buddha before his last birth, as 
well as his life-history before the attainment of 
his Buddha condition, it is narrated that the 
future Buddha reflects in which caste he will be 
re-born. “ The Buddhas,” he thinks, ‘‘have 
never been born in the Vessa or the Sudra caste, 
but they have been born in one or other of the 


[p. 56.] 


1 Cf. Weber, Collectanea über die Kastenverhdltnisse in den Brühmana 
und Sfitra, Indische Studien, Vol. 10, p. 37. 





two highest classes, the Khattiya caste or the 
BrAhmana caste; and because just now the Khat- 
tiya caste is the highest ' (I. 49), I will take my 
rebirth in this caste." One should never, however, 
attach much importance to this sentence as well 
as to the prominence given to Ahattiya monks in 
other passages of the Nidánakathà and in the 
explanation of the commentator mentioned above 
(§ 10 of Chap. 2), because the Nidáànakathà," in 
which really we see no portion of the JAtakas but 
rather a tradition independent of it and externally 
connected with it, as well as the 
commentary is of later origin and 
because its author probably imagines that the 
caste to which Buddha actually belonged is the 
highest. On the other hand, it must be admitted 
that such haughtiness as is exhibited in the words 
of Arindama (V. 257) already quoted, is hardly 
thinkable if the Ahkattiya did not as a matter 


[p. 57.] 





' The same view is found expressed in very similar words in the 
Lalita Vistara Ch. III: “ The Bodhisattva was not born in lower 
families (hinakuleshu), Candála families or in the families of 
flutemakers or wheelwrights (rathnkara), or in Pukknsa families. 
Rather he has appeared only in two castes (kuladvaye), in the 
Bráhmana caste and the Ksbatriya caste. When the Brahmanas are 
held in great esteem in the world he appears in Brühmana families ; 
when the Kshatriyas stand in high esteem, he is born in Kshatriya 
families. Now-a-days, their monks hold the Kshatriyas in the highest 
esteem ; therefore, the Bodhisattvas appear in the Kshatriya caste. 

* I. 57: sace pi Buddho  bhavissati khattiyasamaneh’ eva 
purakkhataparivárito vicarissati. e 
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of fact feel himself as of higher rank than the 
Brthmanas. This perfectly agrees with the 
description given in the Digha Nikaya of the 
interview between the Brahmana PokkharasAdi 
and the Kosala King Pasenadi : “ The latter "— 
so it is said (III. 26)—‘‘ never allows the 
BrAhmana who is a dependant of his to see his 
face ; even when he consults him he speaks to 
him through a curtain." This is further in 
* agreement with the complaint of the Brahmana 
Ambattha regarding the conduct of the haughty 
SAkyas. Mhe complaint is as follows: He 
nr came one day to Kapilavatthu and entered the 
hall of the SAkyas where they were seated upon 
high chairs. At his entrance he was pushed 
back with the finger * amidst a loud outburst of 
laughter, and indeed they made merry at his 

Ë expense and nobody asked him to take his seat. 
p This account, borrowed from the incidents of 
everyday life, too circumstantial to be considered 
a purely fictitious example, an evidence of the 
» haughtiness of the members of the ruling 
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ı Even the Játakas narrate this haughtiness of the Saikvas, thus 
(1, 88): Sákiyá nümn mánnjütiká máünatthaddhá ; IV. 145: ime Sakyñ 


* nüma játim nissáyn atimánino. 

: * * The “ pushing with the finger " (aùgulipatodaka) relates to the 
^ offence noted in Pátimokkha. Patimokkba: Pácittiyan 52. Acc. to the 
T explanation given in Suttavibhahga it consists in this, that every one 


touches the body of every one else in order to make him laugh. 


| Cf. 
Vinuya Pitaka ed. by H. Oldenberg, Vol. 3, p. 84 ; Vol. 4, p. 110 aq. 
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class in their dealings with the Bràáhmanas, 
seems to me of no less weight than the later, 
(ITI. 1.24) more theoretical discussions between 
Buddha and Ambattha relating to the question 
whether a son born of the union of a Khattiya's 
son with a BrAhmana girl was legitimate or not. 
The young Bràhmapa must accept 
the answer that a son born of such 

a mixed marriage would get his seat and water 
among the Bráhmanas, that he would participate 

in the sacrifices and in the meals, that he would 
be instructed and that he could marry their 
women, but that, on the other hand, the A/attiyas 
would never take him up into their caste. For 
on his mother’s side, he is not of equal rank with - 
them. Similarly, should the two castes lo "T 
upon a son born of the union of a Brihmana’s 
son and à Khattiya's daughter; here also the 
Bràhmanas should look upon him as of equal 
rank, while the Khattivas cannot regard him as 
their equal, on account of his not being of the 
same rank on his father's side. Even this 
Ambattha has to admit that the Bràhmanas, 
when they have driven one of their mem bers 
for any cause out of the kingdom or town a 
disgraced him, cannot take him back into their 
society but can safely allow a Khattiya excom- 
municated from his caste to participate in meals, ` 
in sacrifice and in instruction, and even to marry 


[p. 58.] 
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: amongst them. ‘‘ Consequently, O Ambattha,” 
cries out Buddha at the end of the discourse, 
«even when a Khattiya has fallen into the 

s lowest depths, he is still the best and the 
BrAhmanas are (in comparison with him) low,” 

, and adds the verse which occurs repeatedly in 
^ Buddhistic Suttas: “The Khattiya is considered 

| the highest by men who attach value to family " 

a (Khattiya settho jane tasmim yo gottapatisàrino). 

ad J One cannot help noticing, while reading this 

paragraph, the influence of a subjective bias 
on the part of the Buddhistic author ; it is not 

w- to be supposed that orthodox Brihmanas, proud 

- of their caste, recognised even in Buddhistic 
— lands a Khattiya excommunicated from, and 
— despised by his caste as a Bráhmana and treated 
him as such; such cases may occasionally have 
taken place ; in its general form, Ambattha's 
admission does not seem to me at all acceptable. 
But even when we ascribe a great portion of 

the pre-eminenee of the Khattiyas appearing in 

the Pali texts to the monks who were 
ill-disposed towards Brahmanism, 
ere remains enough ground for supposing an 
actual superiority of the ruling class.’ And this 





(p. 59.] 
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* Chalmers explains (Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1894, 
P SP 342) the pre-eminence of tho Khattiyn caste inthe Pitaka by saying 
that this confirms the old tradition which represents the original concep- 
tion, «í Cor ing to which “ the kingly classes as they arose first held the 


12 | x 








superiority of the — appears not only in 
the social domain which was assured to them 
through their material power itself ; just in 
the spiritual region, the princely families of 
the East fought for supremacy with Bráàhmanas 
engaged in the ceremonial of the sacrifice 
as well as with grossly worldly Bràhmanas. 
We need not confine ourselves to Buddhistic 
literature to prove this; it is à known fact that 
in the Upanishads kings appear very often as 
teachers of BrAhmanas.' This circumstance 
makes the supposition well-groundeaM that the 
deep thoughts of the pansi doctrine which 





supreme position in Indian society ' ' and that it represents the transi- 


tiou period in which the Brahmanical claim to pre-eminence, although 
advanced with great arrogance, was not universally recognised, at least 
not from the side of the Khattiyas. If this is true, then the Bráhmnna 
texts which assert the superiority of the priestly classes ns an indis- 
putable fact represent a later stage of evolution of Indian culture, which 
assumption will not, however, do. The difference between the account 
in the Pali texts and that in the Brahmanical ones lies partly in the 
real balance of power which in the east was never on the side of the 
priestly class and partly in the subjective bias of the Buddhistic 
authors, on the one hand who oppose Brahmanism and that of the 
Brihmanas, on the other, who worship their caste inordinately: 

` Deussen, System des Vedanta, Lpz. 1883, p. 18: “Numerous indi- 
cations point to this, that the proper guardians of this thought were 
not originally so much the- priestly classes who were content with 
ceremonials as the Khattiwas; over and over again, we meet in the 
Upanishads with the situation that the Brihmanga asks for instruction 
from the Kshatriya which the latter, after all manner of reflexions 
on the impropriety of such a procedure, gives him.” Of. also 
the essay of Garbe, Die Weisheit des Brahmanen order des Kiqjegers P 
in “ Nord und Büd," 1595. 








culminated in the identity of the Átman, the 
All-One, with one's own self did not 
proceed from Brahmanical circles 


^ 


(p. 60.] 


but that we have to look for the intellectual 
originators of this doctrine in the ranks of the 
Khattiyas. 'To them also fell not a small share 
in the further development of the ideas 
contained in the U panishads, in the building up 
of the doctrine of the migration of souls and 
emancipation, and after the ground had been 
prepared, through a growing influence of pessi- 
mistic views, for a doctrine of salvation which 
showed the way out of the painful circles of the 
migration of souls, it was reserved for a 
Khattiya to show this path, namely, Gotama of 
the family of the Sakyas of Kapilavatthu. 
Moreover, we can strengthen the propo- 
sition that there fell to the ruling class an 
essential portion of the duty of solving the 
problems which agitated all minds before and in 
Buddha’s time by the proof—without this it 
would probably have only an aerial foundation 
— that, according to the accounts of the JAtakas, 
the Khattiya of the eastern lands enjoyed a 
spiritual culture similar to that of the Brahmana. 
It is true that, in accordance with the law books 
even in the distinctly Brahmanical' lands, the 
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i Gautama XI, 3; Manu VII. 43, 
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three Vedas were prescribed for the king; as a 
matter of fact, however, this prescription, as 
the epies show, was purely theoretical; the 
knowledge of the Veda which is demanded of 
a prince, relates evidently to the dhanurveda, 
* the Veda of the bow," archery, the science 
of war. On the other hand, there occur 
various passages in the JAtakas which leave 
no room for doubt that the sons of princes 
had to devote, like the BrAhmana youths, a 
certain time of their life to religious studies. In 
the Gáàmanicanda JAtaka the king himself gives 
the prince instruction for seven years in the 
three Vedas and in all worldly duties (fayo vede 
sabban ca loke kattabbam. II. 297). Generally, 
the prince is sent toa Brihmana and is taught 
by him. The Vedas are not always mentioned 
distinetly as the subject of the 
studies to which the Bràhmana 
introduces the young princes; what is said, 
on the contrary, most generally is that the 
prince learnt the sciences (sippdni IT. 2) or 
“the science” (sippam. II. 278). Other 
passages make it appear probable that in this 
concept of sippa the three Vedas are included. 
Thus we read in the Dhonasikha JAtaka: 
* Princes and Brihmana youths from all parts 


[p. 61.) 





^ Cf. Hopkins, 1. c. p. 108 sq. 
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N of India learnt the science from him (khattiya- 
mánavá ca bráühmanamánavá ca tasg eva santike 
sippam ugganhimsu. LII. 158). Even the son 
of the King of Benares learnt the Vedas from 
him.” Similarly, it is said in the Thusa Jáàtaka : 
«Mhe Bodhisatta was a world-renowned teacher 
in Takkasilà and instructed many princes and 
young  Bráhmanas in the science  (bahüà 
rajakumáre ca brahmanakumare ca sippam 

t vAcesi. III. 122°. Even the son of the King of 
Benares went to him at the age of sixteen and 
learnt the, three Vedas and all the sciences ” 
(tayo vede sebbasippáni ca). So also in the 
Dummedha Játaka, mention is made at first of 


A the instruction of sixteen-year-old princes in 
T general (solasavassapadesiko hutvå Takkasilàyam 


sippam ugganhitvà. I. 259), and then there 
are mentioned im detail, as subjects of study, 
the three Vedas and eighteen branches of 
» knowledge ' (tinnam veddnam páram  gantvá 
i atthdrasannam vijjatthdndnam nipphattim 

pápuni). | We shall have therefore to under- 

stand by mante which the Bràhmana learnt 





— — — — | 








— < 


” 1 On the affhdrasa vijjatthánüni, see the remark on the discussion 
| concerning the study of the Brihmanas in the eighth chapter. 
s In this sense the expressions mante nnd others are used in the 
Tittira Játaka, where it is said of the partridge that it listens, while 
| | the teacher teaches his pupils the mente and that in this way it learns 
| the three Vedas (ficariyassa münavünam mante vücentassa sutvá tayo 
pi vedesuggaphi. IlI. 537.) 
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in Takkasilà and which he then, himself a 
world-renowned teacher, introduces to the 
young princes and BrAhmanas in Benares, very 
probably the Vedic hymns. 

The following point also I might make 
good, and that is, that the young Ahattiyas did 
not simply outwardly pursue the study of the 
Vedas, which, according to the law- 
books, isaduty binding upon all the 
'* twice-born." In all places where the question 
is of the education of the <Ahattiyas, the 
age at which the youth leaves his paternal 
home and goes to his teacher is universally 
given as the sixteenth year of life (I. 259, 
205 24/090; II. 2, 87, 277; III. 122) 95M 
the young prince had up to then been instructed 
in his father's house in the elementary sciences 
and physical exercise, there followed, on the 
attainment of maturity, the higher spiritual 
culture, the religious study.' When it is ex- 
plained in the Gàmanicanda JAtaka (II. 297) that 
a prince who has been instructed by his father for 
seven years in the three Vedas, is only seven 


[p. 62.) 


i In contrast with this, the fulfilment of the duty of studying the 
Veda is looked upon in the epics as a purely external form. "The edu- 
cation of the young noble seems here to end with the sixteenth year 
and in any case, it is inconceivable how a boy at this age hot only 
attained perfection in the use of arms but also fortified his memory 
with the collection of hymns of one of the three Vedas. Cf. Hopkins, 
i,page 109 sq. 








x years old at the time of his father's death, we 
have to do with a marvellous child, a true prince 
of fiction, whilst the remaining passages give 
us throughout the impression of a plain 
narrative. 

As the place where the young princes go 
for their studies, Takkasilà is invariably men- 
tioned. Thetown, in Sanskrit Takshasila, lies 
in Gandhára land, in north-west India, and 

i thus, far from the centres of Buddhistic culture. 
It seems clear that at the time to which our 
source  refórs this Takkasilñ was the centre 
of the spiritual life of India, a high school 
of Brahmanism, greater in importance than 


3 even Benares, for it is repeatedly mentioned ` 
4 that the kings of Kasi send their sons to the 


1M distant Takkasilà for study. It sounds improb- 
able when we read of such journeys 
p [p. 63.] f ° ° d 
| of young princes mentioned at the 
e foot of the page? (II. 277) and we are 
eee 
` Probably, the Mandavyakumüra is to be placed in the same 
category, of whom it is said (IV. 379) that he was taught by Brühmanas 
-TE the three Vedas from his seventh or eighth year. 
| 2 AM that the king gives his sixteen-year-old son is a pair of 
sandals with simple soles, a sunshade made of leaves and 1,000 kahüpannas, 
an equipment which cannot be called extravagant, when we learn that 
the money is not for boarding expenses but has to be handed over 


untouched to the teacher who asks the new-comer about the honorarium 
(Acariyabhüga) after he has learnt his position and family (II. 277 sq. 


Cf. V. $87). 
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inclined to ascribe their origin to the imagi- 
nation of the narrator who knew the town 
probably only by name. _ Still one should 
consider that even in other Pali texts, Takkasilà 

is mentioned as a great seat of learning and 

the destination of youths with a thirst for 
knowledge. Thus, we have Mahavagga VIII. 

1.6, where it is explained that in 'Takkasilà a 
world-renowned physician lived, to whom the ` 
young Jivaka went from Rajagaha in order to 
learn his art. It seems to me therefore that 
there is no reason to compel us to mistrust the 
words in which the narrator praises’ the 
pedagogic wisdom of the kings of ancient times: 
“They sent "—so it is said in Tilamutthi JAtaka 
(II. 277)—“ their sons, although in their own 
city there lived a world-renowned teacher, to a 
great distance over the borders of the kingdom 
for learning the sciences, and they thought, in 


ih. me: 


this way, their pride and haughtiness will be = 
broken, they will learn to bear heat and 
cold and learn also the ways of the world.” PT 

e > 
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CHAPTER V 
N THE HEAD OF THE STATE 


If our proposition is right, that by the 
Khattiyas of the Pali texts only the ruling 
families and not a nobility in possession of land 

d and important military or political offices, are 
to be understood, it is clear that this class is 
only represented by its principal representative, 

‘the rdjan. | Apart from the mention 
of Khattiyas in general, very little is 
said of the rest of the members of the ruling 
class ; only, the viceroy, the wpardjan, appears 
occasionally by the side of the king, whilst this 
latter stands in the JAtaka—one would like to 
say every where—in the centre of action.’ 

“The king is the head of men” (ràjà mukham 
manussinam)—this oft-recurring expression in 
the Pali texts (Sutta Nipåta, p. 107 ; Mahavagga 

WI. 35. 8), the counter-statement in relation 
to the Brahmanical doctrine, ** The Bràhmana 
is the head of all this " (Satapatha BrAhmana 
III. 9.1, 14)— finds, as it were, an illustration 


[p. 64.] 
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t That this phenomenon has its origin solely in the pre-eminent 
social position of the kirg, cannot certainly be maintained: this is 


partly explained by the fact that for a story *' the king” is a specially 
Í favourite? figüre. 
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in the JAtakas. The fabulous pomp with which 
we think the royal court of an Oriental despot 
to be surrounded, covers also here the king. 
“After his entry into the city — so the Pancagaru 
JAtaka (I. 470) describes the royal entry of a ; 
prince—** he went to the spacious hall of the 
palace and took his seat in godly pomp upon 
a throne ornamented with precious stones, over 
which the white umbrella was spread ; surround- 
ing him, there stood, adorned with all their 
ornaments, the ministers, the Brihmanas, the 
Gahapati etc., and the princesses, whilst sixteen 
thousand dancing girls skilled in dancing, sing- 
ing and music, sang and played, so that the 
palace resounded like an ocean with the roar 
of which was mixed the noise of thunder. * 
Corresponding to this magnificent exterior, 
there was not, as in the Indian courts of to-day, 
an inner want of power; the rdjan of that time 
is not only “the magnificent, shining in royal 
pomp," he is, as his name signifies, in the first 
place, ‘“‘ the ruling one." The 
Brahmanieal authorities, no doubt, 
especially, the lawbooks, see in the king in 


(p. 65.] 











* As the root from which rüjan is to be derived, Aug. Fick (Verglei- 
chendes Wörterbuch Ath Edition. Part L. p. 117) indicates rez with the 


meaning stretch.” To this root are to be traced, among others, the 


Sanskrit ráj, to rule, Greek ‘ope’yw to stretch, Lat. rego, to direct, 
Gotb. uf-rak-jan, to stretch out, Mhd. recken,  Banskr. ráj, rijan, conse- 
quently, denotes, exactly like the Latin rer, the Gallic riz in inbi0-ria, 
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several ways only “an appendage of the priests”; 
according to these the king is only there to 
supply the Bràhmanas with what they require.' 
It is different with the Jàtakas. Of a general 
control of the priestly caste over the administra- 
tion, no traces are, in my opinion, to be found 
here or in other Pali literature. Where we 
meet with instances of a predominant influence 
on the part of the Brihmanas, the reason is to 
be sought in the individual circumstances of the 
king and his spiritual advisers, especially, the 
royal house-priest, the purohita. 

In general, the position of the king in 
the Jàtakas is the same as that in the older 
portions of ancient Indian epics, unaffected 
by priestly organisation. Here as there the 
political and military power rests with the king 
who is anything but a tool in the hands of 
the priests; for the power of the latter is 
here also purely personal. The Brahmanas 
are dependent upon the king, from him they 


the Gothic  »eiks, originally, “director, guide.” The meaning 
“shine " from Skr. rij seéms to have developed as a secondary pheno- 
menon. At any rate, the proposition enunciated by Geor; Curtis (Kleine 
Schriften, Leipzig 1886, Part I, p. 65)—Rajin denotes, “according to the 
derivation by the Indians, what shines, that which shows princely pomp” 
and this is “the most external and superficial namo and one which does 
not touch the essence but only the appearance of royal power)" — 
seems to have no real basis. 
: Cf, Hopkins l. c. p. 72. 
= 
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receive their property in the shape of cattle 
and land which serves only to raise  parti- 
cular individuals to distinction but not the 
whole caste.’ 

Just as in the epic, through the varnish 
which the priestly authors give to 
the original pieture and by which 
they soften down its colour, the picture of the 
old unrestrained king appears who lets himself 
be guided by nothing except his own, often 
extremely selfish desires, so also the king shows 
a double face in the JAtakas which is to be 
traced to the Buddhistic account of the original 
legends. Tosome extent he assumes the virtues 
ofa pious layman obeying the moral law. The 
ten duties of the king (dasaràjadhamme) mention- 
ed in different ways (III. 274, 320) are nothing 
else than prescriptions of the general Buddhistic 


[p. 66.) 


— — — 


—— — — — 


* See Hopkins l. c. p. 72. The later priestly author of the epic 


represents naturally the relation between the king and the priest 


differently. According to him, their relationship is one of mutual 


dependence. When moreover, Hopkins (p. 152) quotes Mahábhárata 
V. 37.52 sq. ns n proof of this where the power of the king is re- 


presented as five-fold and his chief strength as lying in his wisdom and 


where it is further said: And this wisdom is the hoard of the priests : it 
is to be remembered that one cannot read so much in the original source. 
We meet with exactly the same words in the Játakas (V. 120), where an 
auxiliary meaning which might refer to the peculiar position of the 
priest as adviser of the king, is inadmissible. The verses are only a 
proverbial, everywhere current garb of the thought that the king 


can do nothing with physical strength and riches when he lacks 
intelligence. a 
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morality applicable to all lay disciples : — 

Giving alms, a moral course of life, sacrifice, truthful- 
ness, mildness, self-denial, forgiveness, not to cause any 
pain to anybody, patience, a yielding disposition. 

If the king follows these prescriptions 
as a rule of conduct, this necessarily takes 
much from his character as an absolute despot. 
As a matter of fact, with the gradual spread of 
Buddhism, the teachings of Buddha came to be 
not without influence upon the conduct of kings: 


- Candragupta's grandson Asoka who ruled in the 


third cenéury B. C., “the god-beloved king 
Piyadasi,” as he calls himself in his stone 
edicts, shows himself here as a ruler who in 
several respects comes close to the ideal picture 
given in the Jatakas. 

This ideal of a virtuous Buddhistic lay- 
man, the king in the old stories does not always 
follow. Very often we see in him an unres- 
trained tyrant guided by his own whims and 
caprices, ** who oppresses and puts down his sub- 
jects by punishments, taxes, torture and robbery, 
as one pounds sugar in a sugar mill, who is as 
odious to them as a particle of 
dust in the eye, as a particle of 
sand in the rice or as a thorn that has pierced 
the hand " (II. 240). To the virtues men- 
tioned under Dasardjadhamme of the idealised 
ruler there stand in opposition as many vices; 


[p. 67.) 
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these form, as it were, a legend on the reverse 
side of the coin, the side which depicts the true 
picture of the king—drunkenness and cruelty 
(in the Khantivådi Jàtaka, II. 3919 ; in the Culla- 
dhammapála Jàtaka, ITI. 178 sq.), corruptibility 
(in the Bharu Jàtaka, II. 169 sq.), untruthful- 
ness and unrighteousness (in the Cetiya JAtaka, 
III. 454 sq.). Neither obedience to the written 
laws, mor to the customs that have become law 
through tradition seems to have prevented the 
kine from realizing his whims and desires. Only 
the virtuousness of his counsellors in spiritual 
and worldly matters  (atthadhammaànusásaka 
amaeca), whose spiritual superiority sometimes 
(as in the Kukku Jàtaka, III. 317 sq.) triumphs 
over the weaknesses of the ruler, might be in a 
position to curb his arbitrariness and tyranny. 
Where this opposite force was absent and the 


* Written laws are mentioned often in the Játakas. Im the Tundila 
Jitaka the Bodhisatta after the death of the king of Benares causes 
a book to be written “on the right decision” (vinicchaye potthakam 
likhüápetvà II. 292) and exhorts the people to see this book for the 
decision of law suits. In the Tesakuna Játaka, the ministers make 
the succession devolve upon the sendpati, he gives up the royal dignity, 
causes the “doctrine of truthfulness” to be written on a gold tablet 
(vinicchayadhammam suvannapatte likhbápetvà V. 125) and orders the 
people to form their decisions in accordance with it. It may 
remain a disputed question whether we can infer from this mention 
of “law books " and “ law tablets "in the Játakas the existence of 
written laws in earlier pre-Buddhistic times; none of these passages 
has any reference to the purpose of this story and both can be conceived 
as later additions. F- 

; i Ei er ade L. 2522 
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ministers or the purohita only helped to carry 
out the desires of their ruler, there often arose 
cireumstances which forced the people to take 
recourse to the only method available, namely, 
force, open rebellion. In the Padakusala- 
mánava Jáàtaka (III. 501 sq.) there is probably a 
germ of history; in spite of its legend- 
ary garb it may have preserved the 
memory of actual facts. It is there narrated how 
a young Brihmana after he has discovered 
by magie the treasures stolen and concealed by 
the king and his purohita calls the king a thief 
in the presence of the assembled people and cries 
out: 

* May the householders and citizens as- 
sembled here listen to me! What should be 
water is fire, where safety is expected, from 
there comes danger. 

The king plunders the land as also the 
BrAhmana, the purohita. Be on your guard; 
from your protector is your evil generated." 

The people understand that the king who 
should protect them is himself a thief and in 
order to throw the blame from off his shoulders, 
has hidden the treasure and tries to discover 
the thief; they determine to kill the bad king 
so that he may not plunder them any more. 
With sticks and hammers they go out and beat 
the"king and the purohita till they are dead. 


i 


[p. 68.] 
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The young Brihmana is elected king and placed 
in power. | 

Another example of such a violent removal 
of the unrighteous king is found in the Saccam- 
kira Jàtaka (I. 326). Here also the king is 
driven out of the town by the enraged Khattiyas, 
BrAhmanas and other citizens and in his place 
a BrAhmana is installed king. 

Whether in this arbitrary, capricious and 
vicious despot of the Jáàtakas we have to look 
for the true picture of the rdjan of the older 
Buddhistic age, cannot be deternrined with 
certainty. Individual dispositions for giving 
the ruler unlimited power, now exclusively for 
his own ends, now for the good of his subjects 
come as much into view—though it should not 
be forgotten that we have to do not only in 
the literature but also in the history of India 
more with types than with individuals—as 
the attempt of the narrator to give the hoary 
legends as much an antiquated and primitive 
character as possible. In any case, this very 


little flattering picture of the rdjan seems to me 


to come nearer the truth than the portrait of 


the ruler as sketched in other 
[ p. 69.] plapes 


Buddhistic morality. 
The already-mentioned ten duties of the king 
cive us, little as they contain a true piéture 
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and idealised under the influence of 
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of the king, no idea of the essence of the kingly 
power, of the obligations or functions of the 
rdjan, because they, as already said, contain 
universal prescriptions of morals applicable to the 
whole Buddhistic laity. From these Dasarája- 
dhamme the special obligations of the king 
demanded by his position as ruler are essentially 
different; the traditional duties of the ruler to 
which the kings of the JAtakas also are subject, 
consist above all in the protection of the 


- subjects from external and internal enemies 


and the safety of their person and property, as 

assured by punishment of all violation of these. 
Frequent wars seem, even in the period 

described in the JAtakas, to give the king an 


opportunity to exercise his duty as protector 


of the people. It is true he is no more 
the robber and plunderer, as the oldest epic 
narrative depicts, who earns his livelihood by 
plundering expeditions ; he lives no more per- 
manently in the borders of his land, always 
ready to fall upon his neighbour, but lives with 


his court in a fortified town in the centre of his 


territory supported by regular taxes from the 
people. The people live in peace in their new 
residences and have the frontiers strongly pro- 
tected; gradually, with growing civilization 


e |^ Of. Hopkins, l. c., p. 76. 
14 | 
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there come other interests into the foreground as 
the king's cares: the land is made fertile, cities 
are built, trade and commerce flourish. 
Nevertheless, there is no lack of warlike 
expeditions which are caused partly by the 
quarrels of the neighbouring kingdoms—as 
between Kosala and Kasi (I. 262, 409)—but 
mostly by the rebellions of the intermediate 
bordering tribes. Of such insurrections we read 
very often (1. 437; II. 74); the aboriginal 
tribes driven into the mountains and probably 
subjugated only in name, gave *the Aryan 
invaders surely much to do. Not 
always the troops stationed in the 
frontiers (paecante thitayodhà) are sufficient to 
quell the rebellion. After fighting several battles 
with the rebels, as narrated in the Bandhana- 
mokkha Jáàtaka (who are called cord robbers), 
they send information to the king that they 
cannot carry on the war. ‘Then the king col- 
lects an army (balakiyam samharitvà, I. 437) 
and takes the field. 

In times of peace the principal work of 
the king seems to be to take part in the 
administration of justice, and indeed, from our 
texts we get the information that this partici- 
pation was no merely formal matter. When in 
the Ráàjovàda JAtaka it is said of the king, 
* He gave decisions in law-suits " (rinicchayam 


[p. 70.] 


— 
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anusási, Yl. 2), it is clearly meant that the final 
administration of law rested with the king, that 
the final decision in law-suits as well as the final 
word regarding the punishment for breaking the 
law remained with him. With this there agrees 
what we learn from Pali texts about the manner 
of administering justice. According to the 
account given in the commentary on the Mahà- 
parinibbana Sutta concerning the administra- 
tion of justice in Vesáli, the chief town of 
the Liechavis, the process of law from the 
institution of a suit to its final decision was a 
considerably complicated affair. But here also 





‘The meaning of the passage in question is, according to the 
English translation given by G. Tnornour in the “ Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal" Vol. 7, Part 2, 1838, p. 993, Note, this : 
When in ancient times a criminal was brought before the rulers of the 
Vajjis (š.e., the Licchavis), they made him over nt first to the vintechaya- 
mahümattazs. These then tried him and if they were convinced that he 
was innocent, set him free. If they, on the other hand, held that he 
was guilty, they made him over to the vohdrikas, withont pronouncing 
any sentence. The latter examined the matter and set him free in 
cane he was innocent; if, on the contrary, he was guilty, they took 
him to the suttadhüáras (probably, they should be called suttadharas, 
* knowers of the Sutta, the law ") who proceeded in the same way with 
him. From there he was taken to the afthakflakas (probably, 
atthakulakas, by which, according to Lassen's supposition, a court con- 
sisting of eight heads of families is to be understood) who in their 
turn left the decision to the sendpati; from there, the accused was 
made over to the uparájan and from him to the rfjan. The latter then 
investigated the case and set the ncensed, if he held him innocent, at 
last free ; if he, however, found him guilty he pronounced the judgment 
in accormlance with the pavenipotthaka, tho “ book of customs "—CYf. 
also Lassen, Indische Alterthumskunde, 2nd Edon., Vol. 2, p. 86 sq. 
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the final decision remained in the hands of 
the king. In the Játakas, where 

Pd apparently the more primitive con- 
ditions of a much earlier age, which presuppose 
a much more simple legal apparatus, are 
described, the criminal is brought direct before 
the king and generally sentenced by him 
without previously consulting the opinion of 
the ministers. An ascetic, who on a false 
suspicion of theft is arrested by the owners 
of the stolen property, is brought before the 
king and the latter pronounces the sentence 
without further examining the case: ‘‘ Go and 
impale him” (IV. 29). Also in other narra- 
tives (for example, in the introduction to the 
Vattaka Jataka, I. 435, in the Avàáàriya JAtaka, 
III. 252) the king alone pronounces the judg- 
ment; it happens, however, that a protest is 
made from the side of the minister of justice 
(vinicehayáàmacca) against an unjust judgment 
of the king. Occasions for such protests fre- 
quently arose, especially, when charges were 
brought by men in high position and favourites 
of the king against common people. A typical 
example of this is afforded by the following 
narrative: “In ancient times "— so begins the 
Rathalatthi Jataka (III. 104. sq.)—* when 
Brahmadatta reigned, the Bodhisatta was his 
minister of justice (vinicchaydmacca). Oncé.the 





purohita of the king drove in his carriage to the 
village from which he u ed to collect his rents 
(bhogagàma) and when he came to a corner of 
the road he met a caravan. “Move your wagons 
out of the road, move them out of the road," 
he cried. As nobody yielded, he became angry 
and threw his spiked stick' at the driver of the 
nearest wagon. The stick struck the shaft of 
the wagon, returned and struck him on the 
forehead, so that there was a big bump. The 
purohila returned and complained to 
.the king that he was assaulted by 
the drivers. The king who was seated in his 
court-room asked the drivers to be brought 
before him amd pronounced the judgment, 
without inquiring into the matter: “ You have 
assaulted the purohita, so that he has got a 
bump on his forehead ; you must give up all 
your horses.” Then the Boddhisatta said to him, 
** O great king, without inquiring into the matter 
you make these give up all their horses. ‘There 
are, however, men who, when they themselves 
strike, say, “I am struck by another." There- 
fore, a ruler should not act without investigation ; 
when he has heard a matter, he should act." 
With these words, he recited the verses : 


[p. 72.) 





^ Patodalatthi, '* stick for driving animals.” 
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* Although he has struck, he says he is 
struck ; although he oppresses he says he is 
oppressed.' He who speaks, first, O King, should 
not at all be believed. 

Therefore, one hears, O wise man, the other 
also; when one has heard both sides, one acts, 
as is proper. 

A lazy fellow, given to sensual indulgence is 
not good, an ascetic who does not control himself 
is not good, a king is not good who acts without 
investigation, a wise man who is angry is also 
not good. ° 

The king should act after he has heard, and 
not before he has heard, O ruler! Honour and 
fame fall to the lot of him who acts after inves- 
tigation, O King." 

After the king heard the speech of the Bodhi- 
satta, he decided rightly and in the right judg- 
ment blame was thrown upon the BrAhmana. 

From this one case in which the king, 
influenced by the vinicchaydmacca, revises an 
unjust judgment, to infer a general power of 
this minister to pronounce an opinion upon the 








^ The text has: Jetvà jino ti bhüsati, “although he has conquered, 
he says, ‘I am conquered;'" but what we are concerned with is 
probably derivatives of the verb * jyá,'^ to oppress, fleece, and jino is 
to be changed into jino 


* Cf. Manu, VIIL, 1 :'* A king who wishes to investigate a lawsuit 
shonld go to the conrt-room in m modest attitude with the Brihmanas 


and ministers who know how to advise." r4 


= 
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king's judgments, would be going too far. 'The 
right inference would be to suppose that the 
ministers, especially, the vinicchaydmacca and also 
the purohita and the serdpati, who, as we [p. 78] 

shall see, both took part in 
the administration of justice, 
advised the king and in some cases, had 
some influence upon his judgments. Also 
we are not in a position to draw a line 
between cases where the king alone pronounced 
the judgment and those which were judged 
by the ministers. That the entire province 
of the administration of justice did not lie in 
the hands of the king, although in the earliest 
times this might have been the case, is self- 
evident; the more complicated State organisa- 
tion became, with a growing population and with 
the extension of territory, the more pressing must 
the necessity for a division of work have been 
felt, the more must the king have delegated his 
powers to the ministers. The legal life of the 
smaller towns amd villages passed very much 
out of the direct sphere of action of the king and 
remained a matter for his representatives, as long 
as no appeal was made against the judgments 
of these to the king, looked upon as a higher 
authority. Quite in keeping with this, we also 
meet with a series of examples in the Jàtakas 
in which no mention is made of the participation 


[p. 73.] 
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of the king in the administration of justice (II. 
182; V. 229). In both the narratives, the 
question is of quarrels between two parties, of 
civil cases, not of the punishment of crimes.' 

15. Criminal jurisdiction seems, according to 
the Jàtakas, to be exclusively 
exercised by the king. That 
any person other than the king can pronounce 
a sentence of death seems to be nowhere 
mentioned in the JAtakas. Serious crimes, 
such as theft, adultery, bodily injury were 
punished by rájánd, i.e., by the punishment 
inflicted by the king. 


[p. 74.] 





t Even the circumstance that in the Rathalatthi Játaka stress is 
laid on the participation of the king in the administration of 
justice with regard to the drivers against whom the purohita 
preferred a charge (réj4 sayam vinicchaye  nisiditvà, III. 105), 
signifies that under usual circumstances in cases of such 
little importance as the one in question, the king did not preside 
over the administration of justice. Still it is to be noted 
that Brahmanicsl law books did not alone assign to the king the 
task of personally conducting jlaw-suits: “the Greek reports, the 
Indian epics, the inscriptions and numerous works of Indian princes 
on vyavahüra show that the Indian princes often exercised judicial 
powers in person." Jolly in the “Zeitschrift der Deutsch. Morgenl. 
Gesellschaft," Vol. 44, p. 344. 

* The word denotes, according to its etymology, as it is a compound 
of the Sanskrit words ráíja and &jnáü, properly, “the king's command." 
Whether in the Pali, a special technical meaning is attached to the 
word, I cannot say. In the Culladhammapáüla Jâtaka it is narrated 
that the king causes, with the help of the executioner, the hands and 
feet of the prince to be cutoff. The executioner asks when he has 
carried out the order, “ Have I, O King, executed the rdjana” (kim deva 
katá rájáná, III. 180). Here rájánà probably means only “the king's 


M 
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Beyond this power of inflicting punish- 
ment, the king's authority does not seem, accord- 
ing to the Játakas, to have extended to the 
person of the subjects. We read nowhere in our 
textsof any right which the king had to force 
his subjects to military or other service; on the 
contrary, the limitations of the king's power 
are distinctly pointed out, when the king in 
reply to the request of the yakkhini, who was 
made his chief consort, to give her unrestricted 

power over the whole kingdom, 
, says, “ My love, in no way 
do all the subjects of my kingdom belong 
to me, nor am I their lord (mayham sakala- 
yatthavAsino na kiüci honti, nàham etesam 
sàmiko, I. 398); only over those who rise 


(p. 75. ] 











———— — 








command." In other passages, on the other hand, the expression seems 


to be employed as a terminus technicus. A ferryman who has assaulted 
an ascetic and his pregnant wife is brought before the king and the 
latter, after he has pronounced the judgment, causes the rájánà to be 
executed (III. 232). What the punishment consisted in, is not further 
mentioned ; I suppose that either the capital sentence or some other 
serious corporal punishment, such as mutilation, i« to be uaderstood here. 
To this points also the introduction to the Vattaka Jâtaka (I. 438), 
where the son of a se##hi who was suspected of having made short work of 
a prostitute, is brought for judgment by the rdjana. The hands are 
tied behind his body and he is dragged in execution of the réjana. The 
whole town turns out in excitement as the report of the sentence upon 
the setthi’s son spreads and n large crowd follows him beating the 
breast and mourning loudly. As the girl, however, in the meantime 
appears, the rájáná is not executed, but the circumstances mentioned 
point to this, that the sentence was one of capital punishment. 
í Skr, Yakshini, a female yaksha, a supernatural being, a demon. 


15 
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against the king and do wrong am I lord. 
Lherefore, I cannot give you unrestricted power 
over the whole kingdom.”’ 

Still the subjects of the king were not only 
reminded in times of war, when the king's army 
protected the frontiers of the land, and through 
the administration of justice exercised by him 
and by those authorised by him, of a power stand- 
ing above them and surrounding and protecting 
them all; the people had duties which made them 
realize very clearly the fact of their being citizens 
of the State.' Whilst the king has*for his care 
the securing of protection against external 
enemies and the preservation of internal order, 
the people also, as a counter-duty on their part, 
bear the cost of administration of the State, the 
army and the Court by payment of taxes. 
Similar conditions we have probably to suppose 
for the Vedic period; at least there seems no 
reasonable ground for understanding by the Vedic 

bali anything else than a fixed tax. Probably, 


o —À — — — 


* This supposition seems to me justified by the fact of a tax 


imposed upon the whole land and by the 
gümabhojakas who represented the king in 
taxes for him, and I don't understand how 


institution of the 
their village and collected 

Senart will reconcile his 
theory with this fact when he denies the idea of the State to ancient 
India and never admits any beginnings of State-consciousness (Revue 
des deus mondes, Vol. 125 p. 348 sq.) 

* For the Brahmana period the existence of taxes is certainly shown 
in the Aitareya Brihmana VII. 20, where the Vni£&yn is characterised 
as '" one who pays taxes to another (anyasya balikrit), who 4s to be 
employed by another and taxed according to another's pleasure." 
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in the oldest times there were voluntary presents — 
according to Zimmer, the only tax which 
the Vedas preseribed that the people should 
pay tothe king— principally for 
meeting the cost of the King's 
Court, and when we find mention of the offer of 
such presents in the epies^ and also here and 
there in the JAtakas, this is to be considered a 
survival of the old custom. On the occasion of 
the coronation ceremony (chattamangala), des- 
cribed in the Kummasapinda Jáàtaka, we find 
among the people surrounding the throne citi- 
zens with various kinds of presents? (»éndávidha- 
pannákárahatthe nagaramanusse). Petitioners 
expected obviously a favourable reception of 
their prayer when they did not appear before 
the king with empty hands. The Brahmana 
who goes to the king with the request 


that he will replace the second dead ox, gives 
` = 


€ Altindisches Leben, p. 166: “Fixed taxes the people didn't pay the 


[p. 76. ] 





— 





— — — — 


king, they brought to bim voluntary presents," Zimmer compares 
this with the old German conditions which are mentioned in Tacitus, 
Germania 15: “Mos est civitatibus ultro ac viritim conferre principibus 
vel armentorum vel fragum, quod pro honore ncceptum etiam necessi- 
tatibus subvenit.” 
2 Cf. Hopkins, l. c., p. 90 sq. 
* The word pannüküra means, since it is derived from Skr. parna 
4- üküra, ' having the form of a leaf” and points to the custom, which is 
still common in Indin, of carrying fruits, sweets, cte., in the leaves of 
the banana or some other tree. Originally used in connexion with such 
offerings, She word came to acquire later the gonernal sense * present," 
a Cf. Childers, Pali Dictionary 
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him a present ()aundkdra Il. 166) with the 
words, ** May the king be victorious.” 

In the age we are considering, the taxes form- 
ed in every case the principal sources of revenue 
of the king; they were an impost fixed by law, 
and were, if not brought voluntarily by the 
people themselves, collected forcibly by the king’s 
officers (II. 240; 1V. 224; V. 98). Still the 
Jàtakas contain, so far as I have seen, no fixed 
rule concerning the nature of these taxes nor 
concerning the amount of the king's share.’ 
Only the fact that of the corn 
reaped a fixed portion fell to the 
king's share, appears from several passages. An 
over-conscientious se//hi who has plucked from 
his rice field à handful of blades, in order to 
make out of them something with which to bind 
the twigs, has scruples about his conduct and 
reflects, ** From this field I must give the king 
his portion (zañho-bhága IT. 378) and I have 
taken a handful of corn without making over 


[ p. 77.] 





' According to Manu VII. 130, of the corn, an eighth, sixth or 
twelfth part belongs to the king. In X. 120, the eighth part is indicated 
as the lawful and permissible tax in peace times; in times of need, the 
king can take a fourth part (X. 118). According to Gautama, the tax 
of the agriculturists is a tenth, an eighth or n sixth part of the pro- 
duce, According to Vasishtha (J. 42), Gaudhfiyana, (I. 18. 1) Narada 
(XVIII. 45) and Vishnu (III 22), the sixth part is universally given 


as the lawful share and this is in agreement with what occurs in the 


epica where the king is repeatedly described as “ shadbPigin,” “a 
sharer of the sixth part," 
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this portion." In the same passage of the Kuru- 
dhamma Játaka it is narrated how the tax-collect- 
ing official of the king (donamdpaka, properly, 
“measuring with the dona, z certain dry- 
measure ") measures at the door of the royal 
granary the rice paid to the king (rdjabhdage 
vihim mindpento) and proceeds in this way, 
that he takes a grain out of the unmeasured 
heaps of rice and employs it as a marker. At 
that moment, it begins to rain. ‘The official 
counts the markers and sweeps away with the 
words, * So much measured rice is there," the 
grains which have served him as markers and 
throws them over the measured heap. Then he 
rushes indoors and stands on the doorway. 
Here the thought occurs to him: * Have I 
thrown the markers over the heaps that have been 
measured or over those that have not been 
measured ? If I have placed them over the heaps 
that have been measured, I have without any 
reason increased the king’s share and diminished 
that of the owner (gahapatika)." ' 

The tax on the produce of the land mention- 
ed here and consisting in a certain portion of 
the reaped corn constituted, according to the 


— — — — am" -— —  —r “i + — —— — — 


— — 


i The story is told as an example of excessive conscientiousness. 


The official is seized with repentance at the thought that the 


grains which he swept away ns markers, for the purpose of determining 
ha much corn he has moensured, from the unmeasured heap, were 
placed over the heaps that had been measured 
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lawbooks and epic texts, together with other 
natural products of the cow, 
etc., the only taxes which could 
be collected from a proprietor of land. Of 
a tax which was imposed on the land and 
which must be paid in the form of a rent, 
no mention is made here; the tax was 
fixed upon the annual  produce.. On the 
contrary, according to the Greek accounts, 
the agriculturists occupied the land as the king’s 
tenants. The amount of the rent goes into the 
king’s treasury, together with a fourth part of 
the produce as tax. What do our texts say on 
this question? It seems as if the statements of 
the Greek messengers receive confirmation 
from the JAtakas. Among the ministers of 
the king, as we shall see, the “ surveyor " (rajju- 
gihaka amacca) occupies an important position ; 
in the enumeration of the persons found in the 
court of the Ku:u king, he is mentioned imme- 
diately after the house priest (purohita). More- 
over, it is mentioned in the Kama JAtaka that 
officers of the king (ràjakammikà,; come to a 


(p. 7S.) 


— — 





* Bo also, according to Diodorus, II. 40.5, Strabo, on the other hand, 
only says that the agriculturists are tenants of the king and pay a fourth 
part of the corn ns tax, Arrian speaks in extremely general terms of 
Špo. which the agriculturists had to pay tothe kings or the nutonomous 
states, without giving any particulars regarding the noture fe! the 
taxes and their amount. 
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village to measure the fields (Aheltrappamdna- 
gahanatthdya, IV. 169), whose owners (so it is 
said immediately after this) pray for a remission 
of taxes. Most probably these surveys were 
undertaken in order to fix the quantity of land 
and with this the amount of contribution which 
was calculated upon the land and which had to be 
paid, irrespectively of the annual produce, as 
rent to the king. No doubt this inference of 
the existence of rent, from the simple fact that 
the land was measured, is not perfectly valid. 
Surveys would be necessary, even if the tax 
consisted in a portion of the produce, simply to 
give the officials some means of calculating 
the average produce and thus checking the 
accounts of the occupiers of the land. 

Who were these tax-paying tenants? IL 
seems that even in the eastern 
lands the Khattiyas and the 
Bràáhmanas—this in spite of their wealth and 
in spite of the undisputed fact that the 
greater portion of the land was in their hands— 
were free from taxes, for in all passages in ques- 
tion the tax-payers are mentioned as belonging to 
the middle classes. Thus, in the above-quoted 
Kurudhamma  Játaka, donamdpaka, the royal 


]—- — — — ee — — — — — — 
— — 


' The conditions described in the epic Hopkins characterises (Lc., p. 
89) with the words: ** Tho latter (the warriors) nre as a matter of fact 
exempt from the taxes; the priests are so by Divine law,” 
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tax-collector, who measures the corn to be 
paid to the king, is afraid lest he should encroach 
upon the property of the gahapatika ; to this 
class also belongs the se//^; who is mentioned 
as the tax-payer (II. 375; IV. 169). | 

Exemption from taxes was occasionally obtain- 
ed by pleading before the king. A setthi lifing in 
the frontier requests the brother of the king to 
send a letter to the king asking him to grant 
exemption, upon which the king grants him this 
(IV. 169). 

The taxes are paid to the official who repre- 
sents the king in the province allotted to him ; in 
the village they are given to the gdmabhojaka, 
the village superintendent, who *“ enjoys the 
revenue of the village." If the subjects did not 
pay willingly or if the king wanted—as seemed 
often to happen, according to the instances 
narrated (II. 240; III. 9; IV. 224)—to harass the 
people by enhancing the taxes, he sent his offi- 
cials who had to use force in filling the coffers of 
the king. These tax-collectors (balipatiggáhakas, 
niggáhakas, balisidhakas), according to the 
Jàtakas, did not play an unimportant part in 
publie life; how they were looked upon by the 
people seems to me to be indicated by the con- 
clusion of the Gagga JAtaka (II. 17), where the 
mau-eating demon (yakkha) whom the Bodhi- 
satta has subdued is given by the king "the 
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post of a balipatiggdhaka. In the Ganda- 
tindu JAtaka the condition of a land ruled by an 
unrighteous king and plundered by his officials 
TM is described. ‘Oppressed with 
J taxes (Lbalipitità, V. 98) the 
inhabitants lived in the forest like beasts with 
their wives and children; where there was 
once a village, there mo village stood any more. 
' he men could not, for fear of the king's people, 
live in their houses, they surrounded their houses 
with hedges and went after sunrise to the forest. 
In the day the king's people (ràjapurisà) plun- 
dered, at night the thieves." Sometimes the 
king's officers made common cause with the last- 
mentioned class, when these officers were really 
there to pursue and arrest this class. A minister, 
whom the king gave the position of a village 
ruler (gámabhojake«) (I. 355) in a frontier village 
E and who collected there the taxes for the king, 
came to an understanding with the robbers 
that he would go with his people to the forest 
and they would in the mean time plunder the 
village and share the spoils with him. 

Besides the taxes, there were certain privi- 
leges of the king which he could use for filling 
his treasury. The principle mentioned in the 
lawbooks,! that unclaimed property belonged to 

= —————— 
— Cf. the pnssnanges quoted in Foy's Die königliche Gewalt nach den 


altindischen Rechtsbüchern, Leipzig, 1895, p. 50. 
16 
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the king, is seen also in the JAtakas. If any- 
body dies without heirs, then his succession 
devolves upon the king. “Seven days and 
seven nights ”—so we read in the introduction 
to the Mahyaka JAtaka (III. 299) —-*the army 
of the king took ío bring the goods of people 
dying without heirs to the palace." Even cases 
where whole families leave their possessions, 
when, on renouncing the world, they pass into 
the homeless condition, occur in the JAtakas, 
and this custom might, at a time when through 
the prevalence of pessimistic views the impulse 
to renounce the world was widespread, become 
a source of great income to the king. Still 
we have grounds for thinking that it was 
opposed to the moral principles of that 
age when the king made use of this right. 
In the Hatthipàla Jâtaka it is narrated that 
the purohita and his wife after renouncing 
their entire worldly possessions go to the forest 
to join their sons who had already been in the 
homeless condition. The king hears this and 
resolves, “Unclaimed wealth 
comes to us” (assémikadhanam 
amhákam pápunáti IV. 485),' and fetches the 


[p. 81) 





` Similarly, in the Telapatta Jitaka the king justifies his capture 
of the widowed Yakkhint, saying, '* Unclaimed property belong to the 
king” (aseimikabhandam nima rñjasantakam hoti, I. 398). 


— 
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money from the house of the purohita. The 
queen, however, explains to him, with the 
help of a parable, the wrong done by him. 

As we, however, in our attempt to collect 
together the statements contained in the 
JAtakas concerning the rights and duties of the 
king, have not hitherto been able to get an ex- 
haustive account of the actual region of influence 
and sphere of power of the +¿&jam, we must also 
examine the incomplete and partly contradictory 
details relating to the question of his succession. 

Iu the Vedic age, the kingdom devolved 
either directly upon the eldest son of the king, 
or the new king was elected by the people. 
The first case is what generally occurs even in 
the period described in the Játakas. Kingship 
was hereditary in the family (kulasantakam 
rajjam, I. 395; II. 116; IV. 124) and indeed, 
when there were several sons, it was the eldest 
who sueceeded his father on the throne (I. 127 ; 
II. 87, 212), whilst the second son became the 
Viceroy (wparájan). As a rule, only the sons 
of the eldest queen (aggamahesi), who must be of 
the same caste as the king and thus a Ahattiyd, 
seem to be legitimate; yet there are instances 
which make it probable that this legitimacy was 
not always considered a conditio sine qua non of 








— — = 





— — 


Aimmer, Altindiseches Leben, pp. 162, 172. 
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succession. Im the already-quoted Katthahari 
Jàtaka the king makes the son born of a wood- 
gatherer (Katthahari) the Viceroy (upardjan) and 
after the death of his father, the latter succeeded 
to the throne. 

If the king was without a male heir, then 
if he had a daughter, his son-in-law became 
heir to the throne; the son-in- 
law he sought either among 
his own kinsmen or among the members of 
another royal house! In the Mudupàni 
Jàtaka (II. 323 sq.) the king makes his 
nephew his successor and explains to his 
ministers, “After my death my nephew will 
become king, my daughter will become his 
eldest consort (aggamahesi)." Later he changes 
his mind and informs his ministers that he will 
give his nephew another wife and marry his 
daughter into another royal house, in order to 
have as many kinsmen as possible. This inten- 
tion is, however, frustrated by the cunning of 
these two lovers who at last carried out their 
desire and so we do not know how the succession 
would have taken place if the king had married 
his daughter to a foreign prince ; probably, the 
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latter would have received the uparajja with the 
daughter. 

If there is neither a male heir nor a 
kinsman who can succeed to the throne, the 
successor seems to be chosen by the ministers ; 
election by the people, as represented in the 
Vedas and the epics,; is nowhere mentioned. 
The legends speak of a remarkable custom which 
in such cases was connected with the election of 
the suecessor. Seven days after the death of the 
heirless king, the purohita lets a car, the 
phussarathg, be driven, after the funeral 
ceremonies are over (IIT. 238; IV. 39; V. 248). 
By beat of drums it is announced in the city, 
“To-morrow we shall drive a phussaratha.” 
The five insignias of royalty are placed on the 
car and this is put in motion by the ministers 
who reflect, ** It will come to the man who will 
become the king." The car then leaves the 
city and remains, as is often the case in stories, 
standing at one and the same place, namely. the 
cate of the park, where it rotates ready to be 
driven by the future king. 
This king is then soon found out 
by the pwrohita; he ascends the car and 
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is anointed by the purohita. Have we to 
see in these legends the mythical form of 
an actual event, namely, the selection of a king 
by the purohita, or is the phussaratha nothing 
but a product of the rich imagination of the 
story-teller ? To this no definite answer can be 
given, so long as our knowledge of pA ussaratha 
is confined to the JAtakas; but I don’t consider 
the possibility excluded, that when the king died 
without an heir and the ministers chose a 
successor from among themselves or from another 
royal house, the latter was conveyed to his 
residence in a manner similar to the ceremony 
described in the stories, and that people spread 
rumours about him that he was discovered as 
the right man by a miracle introduced by the 
gods. 

When the election of the successor takes 
place in the way described, the new king 
is not, as before, a khattiya, nor the scion of a 
foreign royal house, but the usurper son of a 
setthi's daughter, in fact, the child of a poor 
woman born in the street (IV. 358). The legen- 
dary character of thisnarrative does not allow this 
tobe taken asa proof that kingship did not 
lie always in the hands of the Ahattiyas but that 
persons belonging to other castes might oecasion- 
ally be in possession of it. There are, however, 
some passages which seem to support mich a 
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theory. We have already met with of revolu- 
tions by which the reigning king is removed 
and in his place a Brihmana is put. In the 
Pádanjali Jâtaka (Il. 264) the chief minister 
(atthadhammánusásaka amacca), probably also 
belonging to the Bràhmana caste, of the deceased 
king, and not the weakminded prince, is anointed 
king by the m?misters. Even the lawbooks 
speak of kings who do not belong to the 
Kshatriya caste and understand by these kings 
of low origin who have usurped the throne.' 
y Such usurpations of the throne 
are mentioned in Indian history 
concerning historical personalities, as, for exam- 
ple, Chandragupta, the founder of the Maurya 
Dynasty who according to Brahmanical tradi- 
tions was a Südra. 

Did these  usurpers change their caste 
when they ascended the throne ? Did they become 
ipso facto khattiyas OY did they continue to 
belong to their former castes ? In the eyes of 
the BrAhmanas influenced by their caste-theory, 
they would remain what they originally were, 
whether th y belonged to the Brihmana or the 
Südra caste. In reality, this question—especially, 
in the eastern lands and at a time when the caste 
idea had not been developed very clearly—had 
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for the usurper very little significance, as he 
belonged to the ruling class, whether or not he 
was reckoned a khattiya, and by reason of this, 
as we have already seen, stood above this caste. 
The ceremony which accompanied the 
accession to the throne was, according to the 
Jáàtakas, the same as that which we know from 
the Vedas and the epics: The priest—generally, 
the purohita (III. 239; IV. 40)—consecrates the 
king and sprinkles water upon him (abhisifcatt). 
Whether this custom was also observed in the 
eastern lands seems open to question, cn account 
of the superiority of the ruling class and its 
independence of the priestly caste. For, as a 
matter of fact, there lies in this act of abhisecana, 
though originally its significance may have been 
only a relizious one, as an aet by which the 
blessings of the gods were showered, or more 
correctly expressed, invoked by magic, upon the 
king, a certain dependence of the king upon the 
priest consecrating him. The refusal of the 
priest to perform this «bhisecana could, under 
certain circumstances, call in question the 
succession of the right heir. Instances are not 
wanting in our texts which prove the possibility 
of the refusal to consecrate. Im the GAmanicanda 
Jitaka it is narrated that the ministers, after 
they have performed the funeral ceremonies 
with great éclat and made funeral gifts, meet 
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in the palace and tell the prince, because 
he is too young, that he can only be consecrated 
after he has satisfied their 
tests (kumáro atidaharo, na 
sakkà  rajje  abhisincitum vimamsitvà tam 
abhisiftcissáma, II. 297). Here the question 
is, however, only of a delay in consecration ; 
but in another case the investiture was 
not at all performed. “In ancient times” 
— so we read in the Páàdanjalh  Jàtaka— 
‘when Brahmadatta reigned in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was his adviser in worldly and spiritual 
things (althadhammdnusdsaka amaeca, YI. 264). 
Now the king had a son named Pádanjali who 
was a good-for-nothing fellow. In course of 
time the king died. When the funeral ceremonies 
were over, the ministers said that they wanted 
to install the prince as king. The Bodhisatta, 
however, said, ‘‘ The prince is a fool and a good- 
for-nothing fellow, we will first examine him 
and then install him as king." The ministers 
held a Court, gave the prince a place in their 
middle and made a wrong judgment, inasmuch 
as they gave a thing to the wrong owner. Then 
they asked the prince whether they had judged 
rightly. He bit his lips. "The  Boddhisatta 
thought, “The prince, I think, is a clever fellow, 
he knows that we have judged wrongly” and 
recited the first verse: 
17 
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* Surely, Pådañjali excels us all in wisdom ; 
for he bites his lips and certainly sees through 
our zame." 

On the following day, another Court was 
held: this time, however, they judged rightly 
and asked the prince what he thought of their 
judgment. Again he bit his lips. Then the 
Bodhisatta understood that he was an out-and- 
out fool and recited the second verse: 

“This man does not know right from wrong, 
or good from bad; beyond the biting of his lips 
he knows nothing.” 


The ministers concluded that the prince Pàdañ- 
jali was a fool and made the Bodhisatta king.” 

Had this priestly investiture been a con- 
dition of the validity of the succession, no small 
power in political matters would have been 
placed in the hands of the priests; on the other 
hand, this priestly infiuence, as well as the part 
of the ministers in the choice of the successor, 


— seems to be confined to extra- 

ordinary cases—absence of an 
heir to the throne, minority or intellectual 
deficiency of the prince. The rule was that 
the father, according to the custom prevailing in 
the epic age' which was also recommended 


` Cf. the passage quoted already from the Raimiyana (II. 23, 26); 
further, Mhbt. XII. 63, 19: 


sthápayitvá prajáp&lam putram rijye ca pindava w 
anyagotram praSastam vñ kshatriyam kshatriyarshabha 
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in the lawbooks' placed the son in power 
in his lifetime which made the investiture 
by the priest a mere formality that had 
not much importance. It even happens that 
the king himself installs his son (rajje abhisinci, 
IV. 96, 105); whether in this we are to see a 
taking away of the privilege enjoyed by the priest 
or whether the expression has lost its special 
meaning which has reference to the ceremony of 
investiture and acquired the general meaning 
“handing over the government," I cannot say 
definitely. . 

The handing over of the viceroyalty (upa- 
rdjja) to the eldest son seems generally to 
take place after the completion of his studies 
(I. 259; LIII. 125, 407); often power was made 
over immediately by the father to the prince, re- 
turned home from the University (IV. 96, 316; 
V.177). Whilst we read in the Kummasapinda 
Jàtaka (III. 407) that the prince Brahmadatta 
after he returned from Takkasili was made 
uparàjan by his father, to whom he had to 
furnish a proof of his ability and who was pleased 
with his performances, and that after the death 





of his father he succeeded him on the throne, 


` Manu, IX. 323: “ But (a king who feels his end approaching) 
shnll give all his wealth derived from taxes to the Brihmanas, hand 


over the reins of government to the son and seek death on the 
battloticld.'" 
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it is said in the Culasutasoma Jataka of Prince 
Sutasoma that after his return from "Takkasilà 
he received from his father the white umbrella 
(setacchatta, V. 177), the emblem of royalty, 
and ruled justly. 

So long as the kings son is not grown 
up and in case the king has no male descendant, 
the eldest among the younger 
brothers of the king gets the 
uparajja (1. 133, kanittabháàtà | uparáàjáà,' II. 
367). 
= What duties and functions were, Connect- 
ed with the office of a viceroy, the Jáàtakas 
do not make clear; their statements are con- 
fined to the deseription of superficial things. 
On ceremonial occasions the wpardjan sits be- 
hind the king on the back of the elephant 
(LI. 374), a seat which is otherwise occupied by 
the purohita. In the Kurudhamma Jataka it 
is further explained how the viceroy goes in the 
evening to do the king’s work, accompanied by a 
large crowd from the street ; **when he has driven 
to the palace he leaves on the yoke the reins 
and the spiked stick, in case he sleeps in the 
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palace after dinner. At this sign, the crowd 
disperses, comes again the next day in the 
morning and waits till the viceroy comes out; 
also the driver who was in charge of the carriage 
at night comes the next morning with the 
carriage to the door of the palace. If, on the 
other hand, the uwpardjan wants to return im- 
mediately, he places the rein and the stick in 
the carriage and goes to the palace to serve the 
king. This sign the people recognise as meaning 
that he will return immediately and wait at the 
gate of the palace." In reality, we have here 
a vivid picture of Court life in ancient India 
given in a few strokes; what, however, were the 
king’s services which the upardjan performed, 
we learn neither here nor anywhere else in the 
Jatakas.' Also from the nature of our text we 
cannot safely trust to such statements, -for 
whenever such statements occur, they appear 
only as incidental remarks. The narrator of a 
story is very little concerned 
with the actual political insti- 
tutions; the events in the interior of the 
palace, in the chambers of the ladies, plots 
and palace intrigues occupy the foreground of 
his interest. In this the wpardjan naturally plays 
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` That, according to the commentary on the Mahfiparinibbann Sutta, 


the npagãjon had a share in the administration of justice, appears 


already’ from the remark made at p. 107 footnote. 
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an important part ; we read repeatedly of the 
king’s fears that the uparájan might become too 
powerful and dominate him, and of disciplinary 
measures taken by him to guard against such an 
eventuality. In the Succaja Jàtaka (III.67) it 
is narrated how the king sees his son on active 
service and how at the sight of him, the thought 
occurs to the king that he may probably injure 
him. He calls the prince and says to him, ** My 
dear son, so long as I am living, you shall not 
live in the town ; remove your residence else- 
where and accept the reins of govergment after 
my death." Such banishments of the upardjan 
do not seldom occur, according to the Jáàtakas 
(II. 203, 229); also the fears of the king were 
not always without foundation, as the 'Phusa 
Jàtaka shows (III. 121 sq.); the sixteen-year- 
old, prince plots against the life of the king ; 
he communicates his plan to his servants who 
strengthen him in his resolve: “ You are right 
O King, what is the use of kingship if one gets 
itin old age ; you must in some way or other 
kill the king and take upon yourself the ruler- 
ship." "The king discovers all plots, binds the 
prince and imprisons him. What is remarkable, 
however—one may see in this a proof of how 
deeply-rooted the idea was in the people's minds 
that the son was the legitimate heir to the throne 
—is, that the story ends with the words, "After 
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the funeral ceremomies of the deceased king 
were over, the prince was released and the reins 
of government handed over to him." 

How far in addition to the upardjan the 
remaining members of the ruling house parti- 
cipated in the administration does not appear 
clearly from the JAtakas. Only, that standing 
next in rank to the viceroy, the sendpatit was a 
kinsman of the king, we read from the Deva- 
dhamma Játaka, where it is said that the king 
gives his younger brother the 
uparajja and his step- brother 
the office of sendpatv. 


[p. 89) 


The less formal the participation of the 
king’s relations in the administration was, the 
more must the state have lost the character 
of an absolute monarchy and approached that 
of an oligarchy. Whether we have to sup- 
pose the existence of oligarchies for the Vedic 
age, or whether in course of time, along with 
monarchies, States with an oligarchical form of 
government gradually developed themselves, I 
cannot decide. As a matter of fact, according to 
Buddhist and Jaina sources, there were oligar- 
chies in Buddha’s time in Eastern India. “ The 
proper constitution of the city of Vaisali” which 
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Lassen! mentions and of which he says that 1t 1s 
found nowhere else in ancient India, is in no 
way the only example of an oligarchical régime. 
According to the Jaina accounts,” there reigned, 
as subject States of Vaisdli, nine confederate 
Licchavi princes in Kosala and nine Mallaki 
princes in Kasi land. The Pali texts deviate 
from this tradition in so far as they know of only 
one aristocratic confederacy of the Liechavis in 
Vesali and place the seat of the Mallas—1 suppose 
that this is identical with the Mallakis of the 
Jainas*—at Kusinàrà and Páàvà ; alsoe according 
to the Buddhist sources, the two princely houses 
are absolutely independent of each other. ‘The 
Liechavis, the rulers of the Vajjis,* played, ac- 
cording to the Pali texts, an important part in 
the political life and gave the neighbouring king 
of Magadha much trouble ; we learn from the 
Maháparinibbána Sutta that AjAtasattu, the son 
and successor of Bimbisára, wanted to extermi- 
nate the powerful Vajjis, and 
to zuard against their attaeks 
caused a fortress to be built by his ministers 
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(Buddhism, p. 92). 

* The Vajjie=Skr. Vrijis, were a race living north of the Ganges in 
Videhn. ^ 
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Sunidha and Vasakára which later become Patali- 
putra, the capital of the Magadha kingdom. 
Of much less political significance was the 
family, from which Buddha himself was 
descended, the SAkyas of Kapilavatthu ; our 
source further mentions that they stood in a 
relation of dependence (dndpavattitthdna, IV. 
145) to the Kosala king. 
In these free states we have also, it appears 

t to me, to seek the orcs avrovov, of which 
Megasthenes ' speaks. That by these republies are 
to be understood, seems to me hardly probable. 
What the Greek messenger saw and what he 
tried to express by the word ^vrovopot, was, in my 
opinion, only the fact that in the immediate 
neighbourhood of great monarchies, such as, the 
kingdom of Magadha, whose capital town Pátali- 
putra itself was, individual cities or small states 
maintained their independence and were autono- 

- mous. That, moreover, the constitution of these 
small states was wholly different from that in 
the monarchies, I cannot accept ; the difference 
consisted, in my opinion, only in the greater or 
less part which the remaining members ot the 
royal families took in the government by the 
side of the king and by which they more or less 


limited his absolute power. A rájan stood even 
= < ` 
Pic à Arriani, India, Chapter XI. 9. 
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in VesAli and other free states at the head of 
the government, though he was only primus 
inter pares, who had precedence over his 
kinsmen in the Council. The latter, however, 
whether in their position as «pad an or sendpati, 
or as members of the Council, exercised no 
small influence upon the government. 
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! Cf. Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 101. 





CHAPTER VI 
THe KrNG's OFFICERS 


In the JAtakas, where the king appears to 
us throughout as an absolute ruler, which he 
probably may have been in the great monarchies 
of the east, the advisory element of the adminis- 
tration is represented by the ministers (amaccas,. 
Of a participation of the people in the adminis- 
tration of the State, of a limitation of the kingly 
power through the will of the people, such as 
we find in the Vedas, there is nowhere any 
talk in the Buddhist age. We must admit that 
under the stupefying influence of the climate 
and long peace, which followed the subjugation 
of the aboriginal races and which was only 
broken by occasional quarrels with the neigh- 
bouring kings or with races who were not 
completely subjugated and who lived in the 
frontier, the strength and political independence 
of the people decreased. ‘The secure possession 
of an over-rich land did away with the necessity 
for individuals to serve the king with their arms 
and defend their home which was at first 
liable to frequent attacks ; as they felt them- 
selves sufficiently protected by the king and his 
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strong army, they directed their thoughts towards 
increasing and improving their worldly posses- 
sions and ensuring the prosperity of the family. 
Through this the condition of the people 
improved, vast accumulation of wealth took 
place, agriculture, trade and commerce flourished. 
With this progress of civilization, there went 
hand in hand a development of the communal 
sense—as it did in Greece after the Persian 
wars; where Indian thought, dissociated from 
worldly things subserved higher interests, it was 
mostly occupied with metaphysical- questions, 
with anxiety for the welfare of the soul.' 

The ancient power of the people manifesting 
itself in the Samiti was transferred to the council 
of ministers and here it developed 
into a factor which had an extra- 
ordinary,and under certain circumstances, even 
a dominating, influence. We saw above, inthe 
discussion relating to the succession of the king, 
that the decision regarding the succession to the 
throne was often left to the ministers; we also find 
mention of the actual exercise of sovereign powers 
by the ministers ; besides the passage already 
quoted from the Gindhara JAtaka, it is mentioned 
in the Ghata Játaka also that the king, sick of 
worldly life, hands over the reins of zovernment 

to the ministers (rajjam amacecánam niyyáàd etv&. 
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III. 170). Probably, the question here, as 
in the short absence of the king from the 
city mentioned in the Kájovàda Jàtaka (jana- 
padam pariganhissimiti amacce rajjam paticcha- 
petvà II. 2), is only of a temporary direction of 
State affairs. Leaving aside such exceptional 
cases, the influence of particular ministers upon 
the course of internal and external politics 
depends upon the intelligence and energy of 
the then head of the State. Not every king 
could be so independent of his ministers, could 
behave so‘arbitrarily with them as the Magadha 
King Bimbisára, of whom it is said in the Cula- 
vagga of the Vinaya Pitaka (VII. 3.5), that he 
stripped some of his ministers (mah&ámattas), 
who had advised him badly, of their offices, 
degraded other ministers with whose advice 
he was not satisfied, and promoted those, whose 


advice he approved of, to higher positions. In 


the JAtakas even, we find examples of 


such an arbitrary treatment of ministers’; 
but there oceur in contrast with them, cases 
where the king makes over the entire charge 
of government to a minister and  willingly 
abides by his superior advice. 


— — 


` Inconvenient councillors the king gets rid of, probably often 
on his accession to the throne, on which occasion, as mentioned in the 
Darimuldna Jüátnka, he “examines the offices of the ministers and the 


duties assigned to them ” (amaccinam thánantarüni vicüáretv&, III, 239) 
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The court of the king consists in the epies 
of country nobles, the king's allies, the king's 
relations and feudatory kings ; to these are to be 
added the priests who likewise belong to the 
King's Council but who seem 
to be only admitted by gradual 
stages into the knightly assembly. We find 
analogical conditions in the JAtakas, though 
only partially. As the uperájen always is, 
so also is the sendpati sometimes a relation 
of the king, a kiattiya (1. 133; IV.. 168); 
of other offices which were also in the 
hands of the khattiyas we learn, on the other 
hand, nothing from the JAtakas, nor do we 
fnd any conquered or friendly princes in 
the service of the king. As regards the share 
of the BrAhmanas in the administration, this 
is limited to individual cases. Wherever the 
question is of the king’s officers, ministers and 
Bràhmanas are reckoned as separate classes and 
indeed. the latter, along with the other classes of 
people (the gahapatis, etc.), are set over against the 
ministers (amacca ca brdhmanagahapati-adayo 
ca, I. 260). Thus we find this distinction in 
the Kumbhakara JAtaka, where it is described 
how, according to the Court etiquette, the mango 
is first eaten by the king, then by the ministers, 
— Peis Ss ODE Dee 
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then by the Brahmanas, then by the gahapatis, 
etc. (III. 576). . At the coronation ceremony, 
there stand round the throne of tbe king, at a 
distance from each other (e&ato-ekato), the minis- 
ters, the BrAhmanas, the gahapatis, etc., as also 
the citizens and the dancing girls (IIT. 408). 
More clearly is the opposition ‘boo een amacca 
and brdhmana expressed in the Mahamora JAtaka : 
the ministers refer the king, when he puts a ques- 
tion relating to the meaning of a dream, as 
they themselves don’t know how to interpret it, 
to the Brihmanas with the words: “ The Brah- 
manas know it, O great king " (IV. 335). 

From the quotations it is evident that 
by the expression @macca, no Khattiva or Bràh- 
‘mana is in general to be understood. But to 
what caste do the ministers belong, if they are 
not to be looked upon either as Khattiyas or 
as Briáhmanas? In my opinion, they do not 
always belong to the same caste; the emaceas 
form a class by themselves which is generally 
hereditary, and in consequence of this heredi- 
tary character, to which probably, as in the 
case of the Khattiyas, a specially developed class- 
consciousness is joined, possesses a certain, 
though distant, resemblance 
with a caste. When asked 
about his játti, a minister or some one belonging 
to hifi would perhaps have replied, if he was 
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neither a Khattiya nor a BrAhmana, “I come 
of a family of ministers” (amaccakula. Il. 
98, 125). 

From this, however, it should not at all be 
inferred that not even occasionally did the Bráh- 
mana act as a minister of the king and in this 
way exercise some influence over him as well 
as over the government. Of the two ministers 
of Bimbisára, already mentioned, one, Vassakára, 
whom the king employs in the construction of 
a fortress and thus in purely worldly matters, 
belongs to the Bráhmanpa caste. Also the attha- 
dhammdnusdsaka amacca, the ** guide of the king 
in worldly aud spiritual matters," repeatedly 
mentioned in the Jáàtakas, seems always to be a 
Bráàhmana. In the -Sattubhasta Jáàtaka, this 
fact of belonging to the Bráhmana caste is 
clearly stated ; the BrAhmana, who has gone to 
the court of the king of KAsi after finishing 
his studies, receives the favour of the ruler and 
is loaded with honours by him. “The king "— 
so it is said further—'* made him minister and 
was guided by him in worldly and spiritual 
things" (atthan ca dhommen ca anusdsi, IJI. 
342). Regarding the particular functions of 
this atthadhammidnusdsaka amacca we learn 
nothing definite from our sources ; still we shall, 
I hope, not be wrong if we compare his position 
with that of the Chancellor in mediteyal 
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European Courts which post was generally 
held by the clergy. Even the Indian ** Chan- 
cellor" of that time seems sometimes to take 
into his own hands all the reins of government, 
for very often the atthadhammdnusdsaka amacca 
is characterised as one versed in all branches 
of public life (sabbatthaka, II. 30, 74). In this 
* guide of the king in worldly and spiritual 
matters" of the JAtakas we have to recognise 
the amdtyamukhya of the law-books, of whom it 
is said by Manu (VII. 141), “ His first minister, 
who is versed in law, is wise, possesses self-con- 
trol, and is of good family, he will put into this 
position, if he is himself fatigued 


[ p. 95.] : A 2^ 
with matters concerning his 


,51 


subjeets. 


Somewhat less general are the statements 
of the JAtakas concerning the ^" leader of the 
army," the senáàpati; of this officer they give 
us no clear picture but only a vague description. 
Often, as we saw, himself belonging to the 
ruling family, he seems to occupy a prominent 
place among the ministers, sometimes even the 
first place; in the Cullasutasoma Jàtaka, the 
King calls his ministers, having decided to 
renounce worldly life, with the senápati at their 





-— 


t In Manu VII. 58, the question is obviously of such a minister, 
whois heat called the u best of all” (sarveshiim visishta) and a Brüáhmana. 


Cy. Foy Le. p. 68 sq. 
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head (sendpatipamukhádni asitiamaccasahassant, 
V. 178). Whether this office, conformably to 
its literal meaning—senApati means “‘ chief of the 
army "-—was principally a military one, does not 
appear clearly from our texts; probably, in wars 
the senApati occupied the next highest military 
post after the king.’ In times of peace, he seemed 
to play a part which had little or nothing to do 
with the army ; his chief work seemed rather to 
be the administration of justice. We read ofa 
senáàpati who in discharging his duties as a judge 
takes bribes (viniccayam karonto lancosi khddati) 
and thereby gives property to the wrong persons 
(asAmike sàmike karoti, II. 186). 

Of a participation of the sendpati in 
legislation, the already-quoted passage from the 
Tesakuna JAtaka speaks, where legislation in 
accordance with the Scripture is ascribed to him. 
After refusing the kingship offered to him by 
the ministers, he writes on a gold tablet, before 
he goes into the solitude of the forest, the laws to 
be followed in administering justice (viniccaya- 

dhamma, V. 125). * His opinion— 

Up. 96.) so it is said at the end—remained 
in force for forty thousand years." 


 —— — — — — 








— — - — — č OO — — — — — 


^ Besides the senüpa!i, another officer is mentioned in the Jitakas 
whose title also points to a connection with the army, namely, the mahá- 
senápati. The only passage where I have found this mentioned 
(Tesakuna Jütaka, V. 115) gives us no clear idea about hiWfunctions 
only that he is a high officer, is what it stipulates. - x 
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Along with the circumstance stated here, 
that the senApati was offered the kingship, 
it may be mentioned, as proof of the importance 
of his position, that the residents of the city, 
when their request for help is refused by the 
king, resolve to go to the senápati, thinking, 
“The king cares nothing for the city, we will 
inform the senåpati ” (V. 459 sq.) 

Wherein, in particular, the judicial work 
of the senápati differs from that of the minister 
of justice (viniccuydmacca), whose proper pro- 
vince—as his name implies— was the adminis- 
tration of justice, is not evident from the Játa- 
kas. According to the statement made in the 
commentary on the Mahdparinibbana Sutta 
the venicchayamahdmattas represented the first 
and lowest stage of judicial work; their 
judgment was only final in the case of acquittal ; 
jim other cases, the matter was referred to the 
vohdrikas.. In contrast with this, the vinic- 
chayámacca appears to be an important perso- 
nality; his protest succeeds, as we have 
already seen, in revising a wrong judgment 
UM ——— — 


! The existence of these vohürikas — Sk. vydvahdrikas, I have not 
found in the Jüátakas; we meet them, however, in the Vinaya Pitaka. 
In Mahávagga, I. 40.3, the King Bimbisüra asks the vohürika mahümatta 
what punishment he deserves who initiates a hired soldier into the 
religious order; iniCullavagga, VI. 4.9, they become the subject of a dise 
cussion hetfeen Anathapindika and the prince Jeta. Manifestly, we 
are to understand by the voharika mahümagtas “ judicial officers." 
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pronounced by the king in favour of the 
priest. 

Although, owing to the nature of our 
text, it is not every where possible to venture any 
general conclusion from any particular passage, 
one can mention the Kurudhamma Játaka (II. 
380) as a proof of this, that the ‘‘ ministers of 
justice" not only gave judicial decisions, but 
also advised on matters of law and morality. 
A prostitute received 1,000 gold pieces from a 
youth, and as he. promised her that he would 
come back, made a vow that she -*would not 
receivetheleast thing from any 
other man, even if it was only 
a grain of paddy. After she had waited 
in vain for three years for his return 
without breaking her vow and had become at last 
poor, she went to the court and asked the vinic- 
chavamahdmattas for their advice: ‘* My lords, 
it is three years since a man gave me money 
and went away; whether he is dead, I don't 
know. I have no means of livelihood, what 
shall I do?" They advised her to return to her 
former profession. 


[p. 97.] 


A very important personality for the 
king—the increase of king's wealth depended 
obviously in no small degree upon his work—was 
the rajjuka or the rajjugihaka amagga, lit., 
** the rope-holding minister," that is, as appears 


f. 
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from the description contained m the Kuru- 


dhamma JAtaka, the ** surveyor," the cadastral 


officer of the king)! As we saw in the 
account of the king’s revenue, 
d the lands of the tax-paying 


subjects were measured, either to determine 
the amount of rent payable by them to the 
king or to determine from the extent of land 
the average produce to be brought to the king's 
storeroom. * snide ga: the minister himself 








` Bühler shows in the “ Zeitschift der D, M. G.," Vol. 47, 1893, p. 
466 sq., the identity of this rajjñka with the rájükasor lajukas mentioned 
in the inscriptions of Asoka, the highest officers of the Government. 

The account of the rajjugihake amacca given in the Kurudhammna 
Jütaka seems to be so simple, so obvious, that it is difficult to understand 
why Ronse in his translation of the Jitakas (Cambridge, 1895, p. 257) 
takes the meaning “ cart-driver" given by Childers (Pali Dictionary, 
under the word rajju). Donbts only arise regarding whether and in 
what way the rajjuka or rajjugühaka amacca was engaged in fixing and 
collecting the taxes, whether he is to be conceived, as Bühler wants to 
do, as a “ tax-officer who measures the field" (for the purpose of fixing 
the land tax). I don't consider myself compelled, as I have already 
snid, to nccept the inference from the measurement of lands to a 
"land-tax," and even the circumstance that in the Kümn Játaka 
(IV. 169), in immediate connection with the measurement of the field hy 
royal officers, the question of remission of taxes occurs, does not seem 
to me to establish conclusively the existence of the land tax, for by 
bali, a tax on the produce, a fixed percentage of the crops raised, might 
very well be meant, Even the method of collecting the taxes noticed by 
us nbove gives us no fixed data by which to decide the question, as by 
the corn which was mensured in front of the king's granary, we might 
understand as well à portion of the produce ns an amount fixed for all 
time, ^ ground-rent. Against the supposition of such a ground 
rent thepa” is first the circumstance that neither in the lawbooks 
nor if the epics is it even mentioned that the taxes which are 
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measured the lands, or whether officers acting 
under his supervision measured the fields, as 
the Káàma Játaka (IV. 169) shows, cannot 
be determined from the two mutually contra- 
dictory statements; what seems more probable 
is that the episode of the Kurudhamma Játaka 
owes its origin to the attempt of the narrator 
to give as ancient a colouring as possible to 
the events described by him. 

It is, however, narrated how the rajjugdhaka 
amacca is one day busy in the province, 
measuring a field. He fastens a wope to a 
stick, and whilst he gives one end of the rope 
to the owner of the field, he himself holds 
the other end (and wants to put the stick on the 
ground). In this way the stick got into the hole 
of a crab! He reflects, ** If I push the stick 
into the hole, the crab will perish, if I place the 
stick in front, the king will suffer loss, if I 





only to be paid in the form of a portion of the yearly 
produce are to be looked upon as rent of the ground; rather, the 
scruples of the conscientious seffhe already mentioned, have a meaning 
when the question is of a percentage of the produce; for had he had 
to pay a ground-rent, he would only have injured himself and not the 
king. That, nevertheless, in some parts of Indian even in the older 
Buddhistic age a ground-rent was not collected, is surely not proved ; 
it ia rather probable that in different kingdoms, the mode of taxation 
was different. 

+ What is meant here, as Bühler, (l.c., p. 469) remarks, is the land 
crabs which one finds in many parts of India, especiallfwein damp 
places. á 
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place it behind, the farmer will be injured, what 
is then to be done ?" 

By such considerations, however character- 
istic they may be of thinking influenced by 
Buddhistic morality, an officer can 
hardly be guided ; the scruples are 
represented in the narrative itself as examples 
of excessive conscientiousness. Rather, we have 
to suppose from the extremely ironical charac- 
ter of the JAtakas, that frequent cheatings on 
the part of the royal surveyors may have served 
as an oceasion for this narrative. 

With the rajjugdhaka amacea, “the sur- 
veyor,” the series of royal officers mentioned 
expressly as ministers (amacca) comes to an 
end; of the remaining numerous courtiers it is 
doubtful whether they are to be reckoned as 
belonging to the category of amaccas. Im part, 
they are called, as well as the “taxing officers "' 
Y (Donamá&paka), mahdmattas, ** of great import- 

ance, esteem," an expression which is probably 
to be regarded as a designation of an office, 
similar to that of an amacca' but is perhaps only 
to be treated as a predicate, corresponding to our 
** grandee, magnate." Whatever that may be, 


[ p. 99. ] 
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i 8ynonymoualy with amacca the word wahámatta is obviously 
nsed in the passage of the Vinaya Pitaka quoted above. The inscrip- 
tions also y? the word in this sense. Cf. “Zeitschr. d. Deutschen 

ee Morgenf. Ges.,”” Vol. 37, pP. 267, 275. 
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this much seems to me certain, that the mahd- 
matta and the amacca, as well as the other 
courtiers, belonged to one and the same class, 
namely, that of “ people in the king’s pay and 
service," the sdjabhoggas,' who are reckoned in 
the PAtimokkha (Nissaggiya 10), along with the 
khattiyas, brdhmanas and gahapatis, as a special 
class. In the passage of the Patimokkha in 
question the matter is this: A monk has been 
given a valuable object through a messenger, 
in exchange for which he wanted garments; as 
givers of such a present, which only wealthy and 
aristocratic people alone can possess, there are 
mentioned in order, the king, 
those in the king’s pay, the Brah- 
mana, the householder (ràjà và ràjabhoggo vå 
bràhmano, và gahapatiko và). Comparison with 
this passage of the PAtimokkha has made me 
suppose—of the tentative character of this 
supposition I am perfectly conscious—that by 
the word rájañña, mentioned in the Assalàyana 
Sutta," which has already been noted, “royal 


Lp. 100. ] 









` Rájabhogga is explained in the Suttavibhahga, Nissaggiya 
10-2:1 (Vinaya Pitaka ed. Oldenburg, Vol. 8, p. 222) as “one who 
receives livelihood and money" (yo koci rafifio bhattavetanfhdro), A 
similar idea is expressed by rájabhata (Mahavagga, I. 40. 3 sq.; 66.1; 
76. 1), only r&ájabhata seems to me to have n narrower meaning and 
to denote especially a mercenary soldier in the king’s army. 
..* Ed. Pischel, p. 1389:  Khattiyakulá brihmanakuli«jjafifiakulé 
uppanná., | n 
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officers” are to be understood. Also here 
the highest classes of the population are 
enumerated, as in the PAtimokkha, with only this 
difference, that the gahapatis are omitted ; the first 
to be mentioned are the Khattiyas, corresponding 
to the rájá of the Pàtimokkha, then—probably, 
through courtesy to Assalayana,—in the second 
place and before the rdjainas, the Bràhmanas 
and thirdly, the rdjanras. 1 think these are 
identical with the rdjabhoggas and that by this 
word “people in the king’s service, high officials 
of the king, courtiers’? are to be understood.’ 








i The etymology of rájazina speaks no doubt against this view. In 

Sanskrit rájanya means “ princely, royal" and '" one belonging to the 

royal family," and if råjañña in Pali preserved this meaning, the word 
rüjafftakula must, as it is done in Pischel's translation, be translated by 

‘royal family. But, as is well-known, Pali words have very often 
deviated from the Sanskrit etymology and that rdjanna, at lenst in 

this passage of the Assalàyana Sutta, cannot hare the meaning of 

the Sanskrit raéjanya seems to me beyond doubt, because otherwise, 

E- the concept ‘ princely, royal ' would be repented twice, once through 
khattiya anda second time through rájanna. To describe Khattiya- 

kula, as “ warrior family" and to look upon the scale, khattiyakula, 

P brihmanakula, rijaffiakala, as an ascending one, is opposed to the 
rminology of Pali texts of that time and that found in the Assaláyana 
Sutta, which was to understand by khattiyas the princely or royal families 
and to give in au enumeration of castes, the highest rank, the first 
— nnd foremost position to the khattiya. T 
: Perhaps it will be objected ngninst me that I have attached too 





much importnnce to this passage of rhe Assnlüvana Sutta nnd that prob- 
ably the word rdjaufifia is an error. This I cannot accept, for the 
same enumeration of the three kulas is repeated in exactly the same 
form three times and because the Buddhistic writers were parti- 
cularly careful abont their terminology, 
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By his profession, the “ produce-measurer ” 
stands next to the rajjűígűhaka ; 
as befits his name donamdpaka,' 
lit., “one who measures with a dry measure,” 
the task devolves upon him of measuring 
the produce given by the owners of land 
(zahapatis) as the portion of the king (rdjabhdga). 
He is thus the proper tax officer of the king, 
whilst the rajjuka in my view had no 
direct connection with the collection of taxes. 
Whether or not his work as described above, 
can be called difficult or specially honourable, 
he must have been one of the important 
personages in the Court, for to him also 


P. 101. 


the title mahdmatta, “of great weight, 


esteem," is given (II. 378). It is probable that 
even this narrative, like the account of the 
work of the surveyor, purposely describes the 
primitive conditions of former times, of which 
the people had only a faint memory, and that 
in reality, probably, in Buddha’s time, only the 
title dovnamdpaka remained and not the work 
denoted by it, namely, measuring corn with 
one’s own hands. ‘This was probably assigned 
to an army of subordinate officers in which 
category we must also include the tax-collectors, 
and supervision of their work wes only allotted 
to the high official. 


^ Abbreviated also in the form dona (II. 367). 





+ 
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A well-known figure in the epics and 
the classical Sanskrit literature, the chariot- 
driver (sirathi) of the king, meets us also in 
the JAtakas (II. 377), but is pushed somewhat 
into the background, as compared with the 
other followers of the king at that time. 

Likewise only occasionally do we find 
the keeper of the king's purse, the herannika, 
(IIf. 193) and the superintendent of the king's 
storehouse, UJhanddgdrika (IV. 43; V. 123) 
mentioned. The rare mention of these two 
offieers does not, however, justify the supposi- 
tion that they held an unimportant position 
in the Court ; the bhandàzáàriks, at least, seems, 
according to the Nigrodha Jataka, where Pottika, 
the tailor’s son, predicts to his friends that on 
the next da ', one of them would be king, another 
sendpati, he himself bhanddgdrika, 
to have played no unimportant 
part in public life, especially, in trade matters; for 
it is said at the end that the king makes Pottika 
who refuses to accept the office of sendpati, a 
superintendent of stores and that the latter *' is 
worthy of the regard of all guilds” (sabbaseninam 
ricáranáraham bhanddgdrikatthdnam, 1V.43). 

So in the lowest rank of the courtiers 


(p. 192.) 


the doorkeeper, dovdrika, seems to have been; 


we meget him, in the list of persons mentioned in 
the Kurudhamma Jàtaka as those of which the 
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king's Court consists, as occupying the last place 
but one, being above the public women (ganikds). 
And in the Mahàápingala Jáàtaka, the doorkeepers 
are mentioned after the “‘subjects in general" 
(amaced ca brdhmanagahapat iratthikadovdrika- 
dayo ca) (YI. 241). Itis true that he is called in 
the Sonaka JAtaka ** noble gatekeeper ” (ayyado- 
várika, V. 250), but he might, as here, appear a 
noble and important personage to a poor wood- 
catherer who wanted an audience of the king. 
According to the Máàtanga Jataka, his duty was 
to thrash Candálas or similar vagabonds who 
wanted to peep at the palace, with sticks or 
bamboo posts, catch them by the throat and fling 
them on the ground (IV. 382). Also the treat- 
ment which the doorkeeper in the MahaApingala 
Jàtaka received during the lifetime of the 
cruel king does not indicate that he held 
a specially high rank. Whilst all people 
expressed jubilation and held festivities at 
the death of Mahàápinzala, one of the door- 
keepers moaned loudly. On being asked by 
the new king why he alone moaned, whilst 
all else were making merry, and whether probab- 
ly his father was good and kind to him, he repli- 
ed, ** I don’t weep because Pingala is dead. For 
my head his death is a real happiness. For the 
King Pingala used, every time he went ayay from 
or came to the palace, to strike eight blows apon 
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my head with his fists as with the hammer of a 
blacksmith. So he will also, when he goes to 
the Beyond, oppress in hell the doorkeepers of 
Yama with blows from his fists, in the belief 
that he bestows them upon me, and then they 
will ery out, ‘* He gives us much trouble," and 
send him back here, He will, I 
fear, come back and strike blows, 
as before, with his fists upon my head; it is 
for this reason that I weep." 

Obviously, the dovdrika had for his duty 
the closing of the: gate of the city at night. 
According to the Kurudhamma Jataka, he 
announces thrice at the time of shutting the gate 
the closing of the city gate (probably, by blow- 
ing upon a horn); a poor man who had gone to 
the forest with his sister to collect wood and had 
thereby been late, he addresses as follows, “ Do 
you not know that the king is in the city and 
that the gate of the city is closed at the right 


P. 103. 


time?” (II. 379). Foreigners, who did not 


know their way about the city, he had to direct. 
In the Maháassaroha JAtaka the king promises the 
dovdrika 1,000 gold pieces if he can take him toa 
man living in the frontier who would cause 
enquiry to be made about the house of 
Maháassaroha. 

Posgbly, the person who closed the city 
gate* was different from the palace door-keeper 
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and was to be counted among the officers 
who had to look after safety and discipline in the 
city ; still these also belonged probably to the 
class of ;jebhogges, the royal officers, as they 
were appointed and paid by the king and had to 
obey his orders. If a dangerous robber mace 
the city unsafe, then the residents, as narrated 
in the Kanavera JAtaka (III. 59), went to the 
kine with the request that he would arrest the 
“ ereat robber,” upon which the king charged the 
na-araguttika with the arrest and execution of 
this man. That he was appointed by 4he king is 
evident from the conversation between the king 
and the Candàla ; jokingly, the king calls here 
the rnagaraguttika the “kingat night.” Judging 
from the insecurity which on account of the 
frequent mention of robbers and thieves 
in the JAtakas and other folk-literature must 
have existed in the Indian cities in ancient 
times, he was no small personage. 

As the last of the royal officers who 
occupied a publie office, the 
executioner, the coraghdtaka, 
must be mentioned! who came close to the 


P. 104. 


nagaragullika and who sometimes represent- 


— — — — — — — — | gg 


^ Other persons of that time employed in the king’s court 


whose work was of a private nature are treated of in TI» elewenth 
chapter. š 
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ed him. According to the lawbooks' the 
office of the executioner was exclusively in 
the hands of the people belonging to the 
despised classes, Candálas and Svapacas ; thus 
even in ancient certain times 
and in certain places—this profession had 
the same contemptuous odour about it which 
it had in the Middle Ages when one pointed out 
the executioner among the ‘unholy people”. 
The JAtakas know nothing of such a con- 
tempt Bons to the position of the corea- 
ghátaka ; . rather parades and ceremonial 
processions in which he appeared in front of 
the king, point to a certain respect which the 
executor of the king’s commands enjoyed. 
When summoned, he comes, a hatchet anda 
thorny rope in his hand, dressed in a yellow gar- 
ment and adorned with a cross of red flowers, 
salutes the king and asks for his Commands 
(III. £1; so also III. 179). 

With the offices enumerated above, the great 
class of rdjaubhoggas is in no way exhausted ; 
apart from the fact that even the Jàtakas do not 
touch all the circumstances of publie life— 
they speak, for example, almost nothing of 
the gradations of rank in the army—it is to 
be reflected that the apparatus of government, 
although all threads of the centralised State 


— — — 
— — — — 











—— — — — — — — — 


Manu, , X. 50; Vishnu, XVI. 11. 
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fovernment were spun round this one point, was 
not confined in tho great monarchies within the 
capital of the kingdom; in order to hold such a 
vast territory, as the Magadha kingdom, under 
the sway of n single ruler, the king's power must 
have been represented by officers everywhere in 
the small towns and in the villages. 

If the cireumstances narrated in the Kharas- 
sara Jàtaka can be held typical, the superin- 
tendent of the village, the gdmabhojaka, was 
an amacca of the king; he 
collected the taxes for him 
(ràjabalim labhitvà I. 354) and was punished 
by the king appropriately, as he with his 
own people went to the forest, leaving the 
villagers at the mercy of robbers. Other . 
narratives make the official character of the vil- 
lage superintendent still less (or not at all) clear. 
In the Kulàvaka Jàtaka (I. 198 sq.), the gama- 
bhojaka spoke ill of the villagers to the king ; zi 
as, however, their innocence was proved, the king 
gave them the whole of the possessions of the 
slanderer, made him their slave and turned him 
out of the village. Of the appointment of a new 
superintendent, nothing is mentioned, rather the 
further course of the story seems to bring out that 
the villagers henceforth looked after their own 


- — 


[ p. 105.] 
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^ In the introductory explanation, the king removes him and sends 
another g&mabhojoka, ` 
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affairs. Also when we read in other passages 
that the gdmabhojaka exercises judicial powers 
in the village, inasmuch as he settles quarrels 
and makes the guilty pay a fine (I. 483), that 
he issues prohibitions, for example, against the 
slaughter of animals (maghatam kárápesi, IV. 
115) and against the sale of intoxicating liquors 
(majjavikkayam vdreted, IV. 115), that when 
through defective growth or flood, the crops fail 
and famine appears, he distributes meat to the 
villagers, whilst they on their part, have to pro- 
mise him a, portion of their next crops (II. 135), 
all these statements seem, indeed, to point to the 
position of the gémabhojaka being one of power 
and honour ' among the villagers but do not 
oblige us to see in him a king's officer. They 
rather seem to indicate an elected chief, 
to whom the village community itself gave 
the direction of the common affairs—a kind of 
self-government in the village 
communities. That self-govern- 
ment prevailed in India in villages is ex- 
tremely probable and in particular localities 
of India it may have continued up to 


[ p. 106. ] 
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| This honour however, was not niways shown, as the Gahapati 
Jütanka shows: the giamabhojaka who has committed adultery, is held 
by the hair by the husband, ffang upon the floor of the honse, and while 
he protesta loudly against this, crying “ I am the village superintendent ” 
(gimabhoj mhi I1. 135) is beaten to n jelly and driven out of the 


= 
house. 
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the period described in the  Jàtakas.' As 
the royal power grew, this, with the rest of self- 
government, was more and more reduced ; in the 
Magadha kingdom, the village superintendent 
remained under the personal supervision of 
the king, as appears from a passage of the 
Vinaya Pitaka (Mahávagga, V. I. 1 sq.): to 
the King Bimbisára, a contemporary of Buddha, 
the overlordship of 80,000 villages is ascribed 
(asitiyd gdmasahassesu | issarddhipaccam rajjam 
káreti); he collects together the chiefs (gdmikas) 
of these villages and gives them instruction in 
worldly things (dilfthedhemmike atthe anusdsi- 
tvá). About two hundred years later, King 
Asoka arranged a system of inspection tours for 
supervising the work of the administrative 
officers. * For this purpose’’—so it is said in 
the first edict *—*‘ in accordance with the law 
(dhammate) I shall send every fifth year 
(an officer) who is neither harsh nor impetuous, 
but mild in his acts.” This arrangement of 
Asoka agrees, as he probably himself wanted to 
indicate by the expression dhammate, with the 
prescriptions of the lawbooks : in Manu it is said 


(VII. 120 sq.), after the gradations of rank 





' The circumstance, among others, may be mentioned in favour of 


this supposition, that the village superintendents are only mentioned in 
the later lawbooks as king's officers. Cf. Foy., Die königliche Gewalt, p. 65, 


* According to the translation given by Bühler in tb Zeitschrift 


der Deutschen Morgenlaindischen Gesellschaft," Vol 41, p. 13. « 


* Bühler, l. c, p. 19, 
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among the administrative officers’ are pointed 
out: “'The business of these (officers), who are 
concerned with village matters and their 
special obligations, another officer 
(saciva) of the king will ex- 
amine who is mild and extremely industrious. 
And in every city he should appoint as 
a supervisor to look after all affairs, a 
magnanimous, highly esteemed person who 
is like a planet among the stars. ‘The latter 
should visit these officers serially ; he should 
examine their work in their districts through 
spies specially selected (for this purpose).” 


—-—A— c — — — — P — — — — 


P. 107. 





t Manu, VIL 115: He (the king) should appoint an officer over 
(every individual) village, so also over ten villages (dasagrümmnpati), 
over twenty villages (vimsatisa), over one hundred villages (4ateéa) 
and over a thousand villages (sabasrapati). 
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CHAPTER VII 
The House PRIEST OF THE KING. 


Not properly belonging to the class of king's 
officers and yet partly entrusted with similar 
functions and surpassing them in many respects 
in importance and influence, the house priest of 
the king, the purohita, occupies an extremely 
peculiar position in the Court. We must, if we 
wish to arrive at a clear conception of the 
nature of the purohita, realize the historical 
evolution of his position of power.’ 

Even in the pre-Vedic times, intercourse 
with the gods was not permitted to everybody, 
but it required the intervention of “a certain 
person with special knowledge and special 
magical powers." * This privilege, this claim, 
based upon wisdom and supernatural powers, 
to be alone in communication with the world of 
demons and gods and to exercise influence 
upon it through sacrifice and magic, led to 
the institution of the office of a priest, an 





— ——— — — — — —— —— — — — — — 


* Cf. on this: Weber, Indische Studien, Vol. 10, p. 30 sq., Pischel and 
Gelduer, Vedische Studien, Vol. 2, N. 1, p. 143 sq., Pischel in the 
Gottingixche — gelehrte Anzeige, 1894. Vol. 1, p. 420 sq- Oldenberg, 
Religion des Veda, p. 372 sq- For the epics, cf. Hopkins, Ruling Caste, 
p. 151 sq. = 

* Oldenberg, Religion des Veda, p. 372. = 





exclusive priest elass, who through this privilege 
exercised a preponderating influence upon other 
classes of the population and even upon the 
ruling class. It is precisely the latter class which 
required tbe help of the priest, 
either im injuring its enemies 
or for protection against threatening evil. 

Even the Khattivas of the east, however 
much they may have excelled the Bràhmanas in 
wealth and power, felt themselves standing on 
the same level with them in spiritual matters 
and were in this one point compelled to give the 
priests a power over themselves, not indeed the 
Bràhmana caste as such, for this had become 
through its worldliness something different in 
Buddha’s time from what it claimed to be 
according to its own literature and what in faet 
it might originally have been, but individual 
representatives of this caste, and principally, 
the house priest, the purohita. 


P. 108. 
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` From the later Sanskrit literature n passage of the Raghuvamsa 
- (XI. 58 sq.) should here be quoted, where King Dasaratha, frightened 
by hostile wind and other strange natural phenomena, goes to his 
guru, the purohita Vasistha, for advice ; the latter removes his anxiety 
by explaining them as good signs. It is characteristic of the view which 
the poet has of the relation between the king and the purohita that the 
expression krifyavit is used, by which Kalidasa wants to say that the 
king knew how he was to behave in such cases, that he chose the only 
right andPossible way of escaping the threatening danger When he 
sougift the help of his priestly counselor. 
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The proposition of the Aitareya BraAahiann 
(VIII. 24), that every king who wants to 
perform a sacrifice, must have a purohita, as 
otherwise the gods will not accept his offering, 
aiso held good in eastern lands, so long at 
any rate as sacrifice was held in esteem. A. 
king withouta purohifa was even here inconcelv- 
able, before Buddhism called in question the 
efficacy of sacrifice and magical chantings. 
Not being himself in a position—just because he 
lacks supernatural powers, the exclusive right 
of the priestly class —to propitiate the gods and 
demons, nor knowing the means by which the 
future could not only be known but made to 
favour him, he took recourse to the magician 
priest for influencing the transcendental world, 
to the Indian Shaman. In executing his 
commission, the purohita must perform the 
sacrifice, along with BrAhmanas who act under 
him, in order to drive away the misfortune 
which accrues to the king through bad dreams 
(in the Mahásaripa Jataka, I. 334 sq.), or through 
sinister moaning (in the Lohakumbhi Jataka, 
TII. 43 sq.) ; if inexplicable natural phenomena, 
such as the flashing of the weapons, causeanxiety 
to the king, the purohita refers 
them to the constellation of the 
stars ; arms and animals which the king use\ must 
be consecrated by magic formula (for example, 


P. 109. 
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the state elephants through hattisutta, II. 46), so 
that their use may bring luck. If, however, all 
this was the business of the purohita, then the 
destiny of the king was placed in his hands : it 
lay with him whether the favour of the gods 
was to be invoked on behalf qf the king, his 
sacrificial lord; it was in his power to do the 
opposite ; to him the king must come if he 
wanted to know beforehand the result of any 
undertaking by means of any sign or constella- 
tion of stars ; especially, when he did not trust 
himself to answerthe question whether he had 
any chance of conquering his enemies in war or 
thought it necessary to seek the help of the 
gods. This position of the purohita with respect 
to the king led necessarily to an extremely 
intimate personal relation between the two; 
under circumstances there might arise—when the 
king was weak and the purohita possessed great 
energy—a temporal power of the latter who as a 
matter of fact had originally nothing to do with 
administration. For both of these our text gives 
us instances. 


The three priests who are considered specially 


holy in the epics, the guru, who has taught 
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| Cf. Weber, Ind. Stud., Vol. 10, p. 31: “If n king wants to defeat 
the army of an enemy, he must go to a Brihmanna for help. If be gives 
hia consent, be consecrates the war-chariot of the king with all sorts of 
incantatiowund thas helps him on to victory 


: 80 niso when a king is 
banished.” Ait. Br., VIII. 10; Vs. XI. 81, 
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the king in his youth, the sacrificial priest 
and the house priest' appear, according to the 
JAtakas, to be united in the person of the 
purohita. He is the teacher, the guru, or, as 
usuallv said in our text, the 
dcariya of the king and is 
mentioned as such by the latter. '* Give 
it to the dcariya "-—with these words the 
king presents a costly carriage through his 
retinue to the purohita (II. 376). When the 
king, as narrated in the Sarabhanga  Játàáka, 
hears the purohita knock at the door with 
his nails, he asks, * Who is there," and 
at the answer, “It is I, O king, the puro- 
hita,” opens the door and says, “Come in, 
my teacher” (dceariya, IV. 270). Also in the 
passage already mentioned of the Sarabhanga 
JAtaka (V. 127), the king calls him several times 
áceriya. Im answer to the purohita’s question 
whether he had a good sleep, he replies: “ How 
could I sleep well, my teacher, when the weapons 
flashed to-day all over the palace." The priest 
soothes his anxietv as he points to tbe birth of 
his son as the cause of this phenomenon. 
“What, however, my teacher, will happen toa 
boy born under such circumstances p” “Nothing, 


P. 110 





` The three personalities do not appear even in the emács always 
sharply distinguished : Cf. Hopkins, Ruling Caste, p. 155, Š 


. . 
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O great king, he will become the best nrcher 
in the whole of India.” “Good, my teacher, 
then educate him well and when he is grown 
up, present him to me." 

Often the purohita is the teacher and 
euide of the king in his youthful days; in the 
Tillamutthi JAtaka we read that the king makes 
the teacher who has taught him in "Takkasilà 
his purohita and looks upon him as if he was 
his father and follows his advice (IT. 282). Still 
the purohita probably got the title of 4cartye, 
not from his capacity as teacher of the prince ; 
he rather figured, even after his pupil had 
ascended the throne, still as his teacher, for a 
king did not apparently consider his spiritual 
education over with the termination of his 
studies and let himself be taught further 
by his purohita and given instruction in 

the Vedas (Bârâņasiråjåâ puro 

[P. 111.] : 

i hittassa santike mante gaņhåti 
III. 28). 


— — 
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t That in this passage the Vedas are necessarily to be understood 





by mante, I won't maintain ; magical incantations may also be meant 
here, a knowledge of which the king, as appears from other passages, 
had at heart. Of such magical incantations learnt by a Khattiya, there 
are mentioned in the Játakas: the magical incantations with the help 
of which one conquers the earth (pathavtjayamanta, TI. 243), the magic 
by which one can understand all tongues, even the tongues of animals 
(aabbarfivajananamanta, ITI. 145), the magical incantation w hich helps to 
bring into viczec oncenled treasures (niddhiuddharanamanta, TII. 116), 
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This position as teacher made the purohita 
in many eases the fatherly friend and adviser of 
the king. What served to raise and consolidate 
the position of trust which the purohita held 
in the king's Court, was the circumstance 
that his office was ordinarily hereditary 
(I. 1437; II. 47; III. 392, 455; purohitakula, 
IV. 200) and held by the same family for 
generations together. This circumstance fur. 
ther helped to bind the priest’s family firmly 
with the ruling house.  ** For seven genera- 
tions, the performance of elephant, consecra- 
tion (hatthimangala) has been hereditary 
in our family,"—so complains in the Susima 
Jàtaka (II. 17; the mother of the young son 
of the purohita whose holdins this lucrative 
post the Bráàhmanas dispute on the ground of 
his youth and ignorance of the Vedas and of 
the elephant book (hatthisutta)—** the old custom 
will pass out of our hands and our wealth will 
disappear." Sometimes, in consequence of this 
hereditary character of the office of the puro- 
ita, friendly relations existed betwen the king 
and the latter from early youth. The son of 
the purohita born on the same day as the king’s 
son grows up with the prince; they wear 
the same clothes and eat and drink together; 
when they are grown up, they go together for 
study to Takkasilà (IIT. 31). "This friendly, rela- 
tionship continues even after the prince is given 
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the wparajja after his return from the University. 
They continue to share the same food, drink and 
bed, and a strong mutual trust subsists between 
them, and as the prince, after the death of his 
father, ascends the throne, he wishes to give the 
post of purohita to his friend. It is true that 
in this case the pzrohita's son prefers the home- 
less life, still it is narrated to us in the Susima 
Jàtaka (III. 392) that directly on the com- 
mencement of the young prince’s reign, the 
purohita’s son steps into his father's office. 

Thus intimately associated from youth on- 
ward, the purohita and the king remain also 
in later years inseparable com- 
panions. We meet them together 
in a game at dice (in the Andabhita 
Jataka, I. 289); we see the purohita on festive 
occasions on the back of an elephant behind the 
king, who is seated upon its shoulder. The king 
bestows honour and riches upon him ; of such 
favours we find repeated mention: thus, for 
example, we meet with the gift of a carriage (in 
the Kurudhamma JAtaka, II. 376), of a village 
(in the Nànaechanda Jitaka, IL. 429). ‘The 
last seems generally to be the source of liveli- 
hood of the purohita, tor we read pretty often 
(BEI 105, IV. 45 that he goes to his 
bhogag@ana, that is, to the village from which 
he collects his rents. 


[ P. 112.] 
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As he shares the fortunes of the king, 
so also he shares the misfortune of his lord. 
When fleeing at night from an invaded town, 
the robbed king takes with him, besides the 
queen and a servant, only the purohita (ITI. 
417). Ashe, as explained in the Padakusala- 
Manava Jàtaka (III. 5133 sq.), has plundered 
the land alone with the king, he is killed, along 
with the latter, by the enraged populace. 

But the purohita is not only the fatherly 
adviser, the friend and inseparable companion ; 
he appears sometimes as an officer of a purely 
temporal character. Mention has already been 
made of his participation in the administration 
of Justice; the Kimchanda JaAtaka describes to us 
a slanderinz, corrupt purohita whowhen sitting in 
Court makes unjust judgments (A/evinicchagiko 
adhost V. 1). Im better light the Dhammadbaja 
Jàtaka (II 186sq.) shows the judicial work of 
the royal house priest. Here it is narrated how 
a man who is defeated in a lawsuit through the 
adverse judgment of a corrupt ss»pati leaves 
the Court, wringing his hands and weeping and 
meets the purohita, as he proceeds to do the 
king's work. He falls prostrate before him and 
complains that he has lost his case: “Whilst 
people like vou, my lord, advise the king in 
worldly and spiritual things the sexánati takes 
bribes and robs the rightful owner of* his 
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property." The purohita feels sympathy for him 
and says to him, “Come, I will 
decide your case”; they go to the 
Court together where there is a great crowd 
assembled. The purohita reverses the judg- 
ment (attam pativinicchinitrd, II. 187) and 
helps the rizhtful ownerto get his own property. 
The erowd praised him loudly, so that a great 
noise arose. The king heard this and asked what 
the matter was. “O king, the wise Dhammaddhaja 
has set right a wrong judgment and hence this 
shout of *praise." The king was pleased and 
asked the purohita: ** People say, my teacher, 
you have decided a lawsuit; is it true?" “Yes, 
O Great King, I have set right a thing wrongly 
judged by the sendpati.’ ‘Then you shall 
from to-day try lawsuits; that will bring 
pleasure to my ears and prosperity to the 
world." 


[ P. 113.] 


That guarding the king's treasures was part 
of his duties, we learn from the Bandhana- 
mokkha JAtaka, where the priest who has 
fallen into disgrace and whom the king's people 
want to take to the place of execution, prays that 
he may be brought before the king, * for —so 
runs his prayer—-** I am an officer of the king 
(aham vdjakammiko, Y. 439) and have rendered 
him mueh service and I know where great 
treasures are hidden. "The treasures of the 
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king, I have guarded; if you don't take me to 
the king, much wealth will be lost." 

Still all purohitas were obviously not con- 
tent with the occasional care of state affairs ; 
sereediness and love of power would often 
lead them to use the influence which they 
had over the decisions of a weak and super- 
stitious king in securing worldly prosperity. If 
an ambitious priest was in possession of complete 
mastery over the king's will, it was quite in 
the nature of things that he gave his thoughts 
to the acquisition of the highest fosition of 
power in the Court, that he tried to become the 
leader of the king in worldly and spiritual 
matters (althadhammdnusdsaka, V. 57) and as 
such, to take into his hands the whole direction 
of state affairs. If, as often happens, a minister 
or one of the remaining Bréahmanas has obtained 
that which is the highest aim of ambitious 
courtiers, in ease the purohita is himself free 
from worldly cares, the latter is 
selected beforehand for the office 
OF atlthadhammdnusdsaka. Not content with 
this, many purohif/as aimed at something higher 
and tried to combine in themselves the office 
of the house priest of several kingdoms. 
Examples of this nature are found very 
often in Sanskrit literature; thuse in the 
Satapatha Bràáhmana (II. 4, 4, 5), it is said of 


[ P. 114.] 





Devabháza Srautarsha that he was the purohita 
of two kingdoms,' namely, those of the Kurus 
and the Sriñjayas. Such a purohita may have 
served as a model for the hard and cruel Pingiya 
mentioned in the Dhonasákha Jàtaka. “I will” 
—so he thinks in his desire for fame — make 
this king conquer all other kings in the whole 
of India; in this way he will become the sole 
king and T the sole house priest (ekapurohita, 
III. 159.)" 

We must always, however, bear in mind 
if we want to get a right estimate of the 
position of the purohita, that such a position 
of worldlv power was neither necessarily con- 
nected with his office as house priest nor 
determined by proper regulations; the politi- 
cal power of the purohita was purely individual 
and had its souree wholly and solely in the 
personal influence which he obtained over the 
kinz- through his function as sacrificer and 
magician. From this side, in all cases, was 
derived the chief strength as well as the chief 
activity of the purohita. We get no impartial 
estimate or complete picture of his work as 
a sacrificial priest—and, indeed, nothing else can 
be expected from the standpoint of the JAtakas 
— our sources make the purohita only exhibit his 
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' Weber, Indische Studien, Vol, 10, p. 54. 
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priestly office from the standpoint of its lucra- 
tiveness. When in the Lohakumbhi Jàtaka (III. 
45), a£ the beginning of a sacrifice,! the eldest 
pupil comes to the purohita and asks, “Is at 
not mentioned, O teacher, in our Vedas that the 
killinz of a man is not a fortune-bringing 
act ?", the latter replies: “ You 
bring the gold of the king, we 
shall have meat. Remain silent.” In a 
similar manner the purohitu stops in the Maha- 
supina Jàtaka (I. 343) the wise and learned 
scholar who likewise expresses misgivings 
concerning the killing of any living being, 
saying, “ My son, much money will come to 
us in this way; you seem to me, however, to 
take care to save the treasures of the king." 
Whilst in both these narratives the sacrifice 1s 
meant to protect the king from threatening mis- 
fortune, in the DhonasAkha Jàtaka the ambitious 
purohita helps the king through a sacrificial 
ceremony to acquire a city which is difficult to 
conquer. He proposes to his lord to pluck out 
the eyes of the thousand captured kings, rip 
up the bellies and take out the entrails and thus 
give a bali-offering to a tree god (ITI. 159 sq.). 


[P. 115.) 
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! The question here is of a sabbacatukkayafifia, that is, a complete 
foarfold sacrifice, consisting of four elephants, fonr horses, four bnlls, 


four men and four samples of other creatures, quails, ete, 
` 
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Just as the sacrifice, so also other magical 
performances the purohita did for his own 
enrichment and worldly prosperity. The con- 
secration of State elephants brought the purohita, 
according to the Susima Játaka, always ten 
millions (kofi II. 46), as all implements for 
consecration and the entire jewellery of the ele- 
phants fell to the lot of the performer of the 
hatthimangala, That he made use of his skill 
to read the signs of the future to promote his 
own interest, was only too obvious; to make 
a king subservient to his will, he used to read 
out of the signs only that which conformed to 
his wishes. In the well-known story of King 
Sufferlong and his son Livelong* the purohita’s 
reading of the signs plays a róle which can 
properly be called by no other name than chea- 
ting, though it is not employed for a bad pur- 
pose. The Kosala king Dighiti “ Sufferlong " is 
defeated by his neighbour, King Brahmadatta, 
and driven out of his kingdom. Along with the 
queen he wanders from place to place and comes 
at last to Benares, the seat of his enemy Brahma- 
datta, where he remains in hiding in the 

house of a potter, dressed as a 

EU begging ascetic. Not long after 


aO U A U U — — e 
| ` This is found in the Mahfivagga of the Vinaya Pitaka (ed. 
Oldenberg, Vol. I, p. 342 sq.). The conclusion of the narrative is aleo 
contained iu "ihe J&taka collection, namely, in the Dighitakosala Játaka 
(V11. 211 sq.). 

28 
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his wife becomes pregnant; she gets the desires 
which pregnancy creates and wishes to see 
at sunrise a four-limbed' army ready for fight, 
in full equipment and standing upon a ground 
which promises luck and to drink the water in 
which the swords have been washed. She nar- 
rates this to Dighiti and explains to him that 
as he in his poverty cannot fulfil such an extra- 
vagant desire of hers she will die, since she 
cannot see her desire fulfilled. Now the puro- 
hita of King Brahmadatta is a friend of Dighiti; 
to him goes the Kosala king and explains in 
what difficulty he finds himself placed.  ** Let 
me see the queen," replies the purohita, and as 
he sees the queen, he cries out ** Verily, a Kosala 
king resides in your womb! Rest assured, 
at sunrise you will see a four-limbed army 
ready for fight, in full equipment and standing 
upon a ground promising luck, and you will 
get the water in which the swords are washed 
to drink” He goes to Brahmadatta and says 
to him, “O king, the signs (nimittàni) demand 
that there should be to-morrow at sunrise a 
four-limbed army ready for fight, in full equip- 
ment and standing ona lucky ground and that the 
arms should be washed." The Kási king orders his 
people to satisfy the purohita’s requirements. 


i Caturafigini sená, 5c, an army consisting of elephants, horses, — 
chariote and infantry. * 
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Thus the desire of the queen in her pregnant 
condition is fulfilled through the deceit practised 
by the purohita. 

The activity of the purohitas who did not 
live in the king's Court but in the country 
seems really to be confined to magic, reading of 
signs and similar things. Here they stood 
with regard to the representatives of the king 
probably in a relationship similar to that of the 
house priest to the king. They, however, lacked 

all opportunity to develop any political capacity. 

"These purohitas who were not in the service of 
the king are' also mentioned in Brahmanical 
literature, though rarely ; still a verse of the Dasa- 
brAhmana JAtaka (IV. 364) refers 
to them and describes their work 
in these words :— 

* Food brought from a distance some puro- 
hitas in the villages eat, many people ask them 
(the meaning of star constellations, ete.), they 
castrate animals, (happy) signs they read. 

* Also (in the houses of these purohifas) there 
are slaughtered sheep, buffaloes, swine and 
goats. They are slaughterers, O great king, and 
yet they call themselves Bráhmanas." 


nn src ar J Uí 
` On the purohita in a wider sense, cf. Oldenberg, Religion des 


Feda p. 374 sq. 
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CHAPTER VITI 
THe BRAHMANAS 


We have placed the purohita, on account of 
his often purely worldly position, among the 
officers of the king but have emphasised the 
fact that the proper source of his political power 
is to be sought in his being a Brahmana, in his 
belonging to the BrAhmana caste; with this we 
shall now deal minutely. 

While we had to point out in the case of 
the Khattiyas that the expression “caste” did 
not strictly apply to them, either in the modern 
sense or in the sense of the Brahmanical theory, 
the case is different with Bràhmanas. They are 
no class and do not represent any special ele- 
ment of the Indian society which may be called 
the spiritual element, just as the Ahattiyas re- 
present the ruling element; also they do not 
represent a purely hereditary rank, as do, for 
example, the ministers of the king, for we shall 
see that the Brahmana and the priest are in no 
way identical. The Bràhmanas are a caste and 
that, too, almost in the sense in which they 
understand it in their own theory. Every one is 
a Brihmana by his birth,’ not by his profession ; 
ey ed ee ee 


* So also a Bribmana is defined in the Vinaya Pi@nk a —— 
giya X. 2.1): brdhmano nama jatiya bráh mano, 
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he may change his profession, he may 

follow the most humble call- 

ings, still he remains a Bráh- 
mana, a member of his caste. What lends 
exclusiveness to this BrAhmana society, what 
unites the BrAhmanas closely with one another 
and separates them from members of other 
castes is, firstly, the consciousness of being 
the premier caste, the only one which enjoys 
the privilege of offering sacrifice, as the 
only medium of communicating with the gods, 
and secondly, the contempt arising :from this, 
of all people who are low by birth, whose con- 
tact is strictly prohibited, and finally, the 
observance of certain universal customs relat- 
ing especially to connubium and the eating 
of impure food, the violation of which leads ipse 
jure to excommunication from the caste. Of 
course, the exclusiveness of the Bràhmana caste 
exists only in idea. ‘The great mass of Bràhma- 
nas, spread over the whole of Northern India in 
Buddha's time, does not constitute a well-orga- 
nised body with a chief and a council ; such an 
external organisation, as we find in the modern 
castes, seems wholly wanting in that age.' Also 


P. LIS. 


` Only when the Brihmayas live in villages which are exclusively 
inhabited bv them and live in union, is the presence of any organisation 
thinkable. Such Brihmana villages (bráhmanagümna) are mentioned 
in the Játéns; II. 368; IIT. 293; IV. 276, further, Mnabüvngga V. 
13, 12; Digha Nikáya ILI. 1, 1; V. t. 
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the jurisdiction to which the members of the 
BrAhmana caste were subject is not to be looked 
upon as a Formal court in which cases of viola- 
tion of the caste rules were decided ; it rather 
seems to consist in the pressure of public opinion 
which was strong enough to enforce the observ- 
ance of the rules. If, for example, asin the 
cases cited above (pp. 31 and 33 of the original, 
pp. 42 and 44 of the translation), a Bràhmana 
had partaken of the table leavings of a Candala, 
he ceased to be a BrAhmana ; in order to avoid 
the contempt of his former caste.people, he 
gave up his residence or committed suicide 
(II. 84). 

If we try to get a picture of this caste 
from a popular source, like the Jáàtakas, we 
should not be surprised to find it different 
from that of the Brahmanical 
sources. Freed from his worldly 
conditions, the Bráhmana appears to be placed, 
as it were, in an ideal world, as the centre of 
which he is regarded, standing above the gods, 
or at least, on the same level with them.' It is 
different with the JAtakas which present to us 
the BrAhmanas as they are in their daily lives. 
We see him now as a teacher asking the new 


(P. 119.) 
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> Manu IX. 316: “Who are the support of all worlds and gods, 
whose treasure is Brahmana (sacrifice, prayer, Veda)—evho shall injure 
them, if he has any love for life ?" ° 
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scholar about the honorarium he has brought, 
now he meets us behind the plough, now in the 
court of the king interpreting signs and dreams 
or predicting from the constellation of the stars 
the future of the newly-born prince, now asa 
rich merchant in the midst of his accumulated 
treasures, now at the head of a big caravan. 

One may, however, object here that the 
Jatakas, if they do not idealise, still commit the 
mistake that they give a prejudiced. and con- 
temptuous view of the Brahmanas. Many 
narratives seem to justify this view, for in many 
cases the Bràhmanas are pictured as greedy, 
shameless and immoral and serve as a foil to the 
Khattiyas who play the part of the virtuous and 
noble humanity in stories. Such an intentional 
contrast appears to be fully evident in the Junha 
Jàtaka (IV. 96 sq.). 

* In old times, when Brahmadatta reigned 
in Benares, his son ** Prince Junha" studied in 
TakkasilA. One night, as in darkness he quitted 
the house of the teacher to whom he was assigned, 
and went hurriedly to his residence, he met on 
the way a Bráhmana, who was also likewise 
going home after finishing his begging tour, and 
as he did not notice him, he pushed him with 
his arms, so that the alms pot of the Bràhmana 
broke in, two. The Bráhmana threw himself 
down on the ground, weeping loudly. Filled 
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with pity, the prince returned, took him by the 
hand and raised him ; the latter, however, cried : 
* You hav@ broken my alms pot in two, my 
dear, give me my food." ‘The 
prince replied, “ BrAhmana, I 
cannot give you money just now, but I am 
the son of the King of Kási and am called 
Junha; when I ascend the throne, then come 
and ask the money from me." The prince com- 
pleted his studies, took leave of his teacher and 
returned to Benares, where he showed his father 
what he had learned. The father rejoiced that 
he saw his son before his death, wished to see 
him also as king and made over the government 
to him which he as ** King Junha” conducted 
justly. The Bràhmana heard of this and reflected : 
“ Now I will fetch the money for my food:" 
he went to Benares and as he saw the king on a, 
festive occasion in the adorned city, placed 
himself on an elevated seat, crying, * Victory 
to the king." The king passed by, without 
noticing him. As the BrAhmana knew that he 
remained unnoticed, he raised his voice and 
shouted : 

" Hear my word, O ruler of men! With a 
particular object in view I have come here, 
Junha; one should not pass by a wanderiug, 
Bràhmana, whom one meets on the way,it is said, 
(without noticing him), O best of men." . 


[P. 120.] 
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When the king heard these words, he pulled 
up the elephant with his diamond-gtudded hook 
and recited the second verse : 


“I hear, I stand. Say, O Brahmana, on 
what purpose you have come here; tell me 
what you have come here to ask me, O 
Bràhmana." 


Upon this, the following verses were recited 
in the course of the conversation between the 
king and the Bràhmana : 


* Give me five rich villages, a hundred slaves, 
seven hundred cows and more than ten thousand 
gold pieces and two consorts of equal rank 
with me.” 


* Have you, O BrAhmana, made any penance 
of great severity, or do you possess, O Brahmana, 
various magic incantations ? Are any demons 
in your power, or have you rendered me any 
service ? ” 

*T have not done any penance or magic 
incantations, nor are any demons in my power, 
nor do I remember having rendered you any 
service. It concerns only a former meeting." 

“I see you for the first time, so far as I 
know. I have not known you 
before this. Make clear to me 
in reply to my question, when and where our 
meeting took place." 

24 


( P. 121.] 





“In the beautiful city of the Gandhara king, 
in Takkasilà we lived, O King. There, in dark- 
ness, at dead of night, we met each other, 
shoulder to shoulder. There we both exchanged, 
O Prince, friendly words; this is the only time 
that we have met and we did not meet since or 
before." 

“Tf at any time among men, O Brahmana, 
a meeting with another good man takes place, 
wise men do not ignore acquaintances resulting 
from casual meeting or long intercourse, nor do 
they leave out of account what is done before.” 

“ Foolish men alone ignore such acquaintances 
as well as what was done before. Even great 
things which occur to fools come to nothing ; for 
so are the fools, ungrateful by nature.” 

“The thoughtful, however, never allow tran- 
sitory or long acquaintances or what was done 
before to disappear. Even a small thing which 
happens to thoughtful men does not go for 
nothing ; for so are the thoughtful, mindful by 
nature.” 

“I give you the five rich villages, a hundred 
slaves, seven hundred cows and more than 
a thousand gold pieces and two consorts of equal 
birth with you.” 

“So it is with good men when they meet, 
O King, as it is with the moon when sþe meets 
the stars; she will be full, O lord of Kasi, like 
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myself, for I have received to-day what was 
promised at our meeting." 

* The Bodhisatta,” so ends the Junha Jataka, 
' heaped wealth and honour upon him." 

As the shamelessness of a BrAhmana is here 
ridiculed, so also in other passages, the greedi- 
ness of the Brihmanas gives the narrator 
a good opportunity for making fun of them. 
“The Braihmanas are full of greed of gold” 
(brAhbmanA dhanalolà honti, 1. 425), so thinks 
the jackal in the Sigàla Jàtaka who ventured 
into the town at night and when he was sleeping 
was taken unawares by the breaking of the day 
and frightened by the inability to make good his 
escape without being noticed. He offers a 
BrAhmana two hundred kaha- 
panas if he ean. take him under 
his shoulders, concealed by his overcoat, out of 
the town. The BrAhmana agrees, but is punished 
severely for his greed and in such a way that 
he cannot retaliate. 

Especially, it is the Bràhmanas in the King’s 
service whose greed is brought prominently into 
view. Inthe Susima JAtaka it is narrated that 
the BrAhmanas after the death of the purohita, 
who, as explained, got ten millions every time 
for the consecration of the State elephant, went 
to the king and told him that they wanted, as 
the puróhita's son was still too young and knew 


(P. 122.) 
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neither the three Vedas nor the fatthisutta, to 
perform the elephant consecration themselves. 
The ki: g agreed and the Bràhmanas were highly 
pleased to receive the money for the hatthi- 
mangala. 

The power of the Brahmanas to give an 
opinion by reading signs about the future of a 
man or the success of an enterprise had concealed 
in it the temptation to make this opinion depend 
upon the expected reward, and the Játakas 
make it probable that the Bràhmanas in many 
cases could not resist this temptation. An 
asilakkhanaptithakabrdhmana, i.e.. a Bràhmana 
who by fixed characteristics (for example, by 
scent) knows the goodness of a sword, says to 
people, who have simply paid him for this, ** The 
sword has a lucky sign, it is luck-bringing" 
(asi lakkhanasampanno mangulasamyutto I. 455); 
if, however, he gets no reward for this, he declares 
the sword to be avalakkhana, i.e., as ** possessing 
bad characteristics." 

In the class of enemies whom the dog of 
Sakka dressed asa hunter should kill (IV. 184), 
are included the reward-seeking BrAhmanas :— 

“If the Bràhmanas, knowing the Vedas, the 
sávitri' and the sacrificial litany, make offerings 
for the sake of the reward, then the dog must 
be let loose.” 


` The verse in the Rigveda (II. 62, 10): tat savitur varenyam * 
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Further, morality does not seem, according 
to the JAtakas, to be in a good way with the 
Bràhmanas. We read in the Sambhava Jàtaka 
(V. 57 sq.) how the purohita Suchirata is sent 
by his king, the ruler of the Kuru land, Dhanan- 
jayakorabya, to the BrAhmana Vidhura in Bena- 
res to bring an answer to the question relating 
to the dh«mmaydága' which he 
cannot himself answer. e 
does not go from Indapatta straight to Benares 
but goes to Vidhura after first travelling all over 
India without being able to get any answer from 
any wise man. WVidhura cannot answer his 
question, as he is occupied with other thoughts 
and sends him to his son Bhadrakára. ** My love," 
the latter replies to the request of the purohita, 
“I am in these days occupied in seducing 
the wife of another, my mind is full of it, so 
that I cannot answer your question, but my 
younger brother Safijaya possesses a better 
understandinz than I; ask him, he will be 
able to answer your question. But he gets 
nothing better from Sanjaya, for he also is 


— — m — — — — — —— — 


[ P. 123.] 
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` Dhammayüga denotes literally an offering which snits the dhamma 
the doctrine or the law. A special kind of offering is not to be under- 
stood by this, but rather, something like ap “ideal offering which satis- 
fies all requirements," In the answer which is finally ascribed to 
Sucirata, an offering in the Brahmanical sense is certainly not men- 
tioned; for thq Buddhist, even the dhammaydga, the ideal sacrifice, 
consists 4n virtuous life in accordance with the dhammoa. 
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in love with the wife of another and swims 
the Gangà every day to go to his beloved: 
“Evening and morning, when [ swim across 
the river, death can swallow me: of this my mind 
is full." He points to him his seven-year-old 
brother and it is he who first answers his 


question. 


Still, it would be wrong if we would infer 
from these examples a feeling in the .ñta- 
kas hostile to the BrAhmanas. As every where 
in the Pali literature! the “true” BrAhmana 
—that is, according to the Bud- 
dhistic view, the BrAhmana who 
attaches value not to birth, nor to the study of 
the Veda, nor to sacrifice, but only to virtuous 
conduct—is very much honoured, On account 
of the importance which is attached in Buddha's 
teachings to the virtuous life, there can be no 


CP. 1242) 
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' Bo in the Brühmanavagga of the Dhammapada (ed. Fausboll, 
p. 79): “ Not the flowing pair, not the family, not the caste makea the 
Brahmana, He who possesses truth, virtue, is happy and is a Biüáhmuna'' 
Cf. further the Hráühmanadhammikn Sutta in the Sutta Nipáta 
(ed. Fausbóll, p. 51 sq.) and the answer which in the Vinava 
Pitaka Buddha gives to the high-minded Bráhmnnopna in anewok 
to the question regarding the characteristics of a  Bráhmnana 
(Mahavagga I. 2.3): “ The Brihmana who has removed all sine 
from himself, who is free from haughtiness, free from impurity and 
fall of self-control, who has mastered science fally, who has fulfilled 
the duties of a saint, auch a Brihmana can truly be called a Bráhmann, 
for whom there is no more any desire for anything in the@world.”’ 
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question here of a hostile attitude of Buddhism 
towards the world-renouncing Brahmanical asce- 
tics. The spirit of the Buddhistic writings and 
even of the JAtakas is only against the external 
conception of Brahmanical duties (brdhmana- 
dhamma TV. 301 sq.), as it is developed, for 
example, by Udd&laka in answer to his father’s 
question (see above p. 26 sq.). Whilst Uddálaka 
understands by bráhmanadhamma going round 
the fire, sprinkling water and the setting up of 
the sacrificial fire, the purohita who sees the 
ideal of the Brihmana in the property-less, 
world-renouncing holy man, gives expression to 
the Buddhistic conception in these words :— 

“< Without land, without relations, uncon- 
cerned about the sensuous world, free from 
desires, immune from bad lusts, indifferent to 
existence, acting thus; the Brahmana attains 
peace of mind; for this reason one calls him 
virtuous.” 

That this Bràhmana without property and 
without desires is even for the Buddhistic 
narrator a thoroughly honourable person, appears 
from numerous passages of the JAtakas, for 
example, from the Saccamkira Jataka (1. 323 sq.), 
where with a hard-hearted and cruel prince an 
amiable and sympathetic BrAhmana ascetic is 
contrasted. The frequent occurrence of samana 
and ‘brdhnana together shows that the homeless 
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ascetic aud the BrAhmana were for the Bud- 

VE CUR dhist identical, just as for him 

the attributes of a homeless 

ascetic, propertylessness and desirelessness, inhere 
in the notion of a “true” Bràhmana. 

* Let virtuous ascetics and BrAhmanas (s££a- 
vante samana-bráhmene! 1l. 187) sit in the stable 
of the (vicious) elephants and talk of the 
virtuous life" is the advice which the minister 
gives the king, as he hopes in this way to tame 
the elephant which has become wild through the 
plots of robbers. “Do you not know that you 
are a saint or a Bràhmana" (fava samanabhá- 
vam vd brdhmanabhdvam vá na jándhi I. 305)— 
With these words the queen brings the sensual 
ascetics to their senses. 

In my opinion, we have to distinguish 
between two kinds of Bràhmanas who, though 
they do not perhaps appear to be outwardly dis- 
tinguishable in any way, are essentially differ- 
ent in nature* and have nothing in common 


* Even im the edicts of ASoka this juxtaposition of samana and 
br&hmana is found. In the fourth edict, among the duties laid down 
by Aéoka to be performed, proper conduct towards Brihmanas and 
ascetics is mentioned (bambhanasamanünom sampatipati). Cf. Zoitsch 
d. Deutsch. Morgenl, Gesellschaft,” Vol. 37, p. 255. 

* A division of the Brabmavua caste into different sub-castes, a 
combination of those excOminunicated from their castes to form a new 
caste, as takes place in India to-day, is I think, not to be supposed 
for the older Buddbistic period, as we find no trace q£ it anywhere 
in Pali literature. Also that the Brahmanical lawbooks know nothing 
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with each other except the name and the fact 
of belonging to the same caste. We speak of 
the distinction between ** proper " and “worldly” 
BrAhmanas. The first class corresponds closely 
to the ideal sketched in their own writings. 
Their life is usually divided into three or four 
stages, into which the life of a Bràhmana is 
divided by the lawbooks and the observance 
of which, as is recommended here, appears to 
be looked upon as essential.' 

The Bràhmana goes, when grown up, toa 
teacher, studies here the Vedas, 
sets up then a household, 
renounces later worldly life and goes to the 
forest where he lives either as a hermit or 
surrounded by a host of pupils and ascetics 
and which he quits in course of time to take 
up the life of the ascetic and provide himself 


CP. 126.] 





of this, I would not with Senart (Revue deux mondes, Vol. 122, p. 98) 


explain by the attempt of the authors to represent the castes in their 


ideal integrity, but would rather conclude from this, that it is first in 


modern times, when the castes take more and more the character 


of professional communities, that the old unity of the Brihmana caste, 
although existing only in the idea, is lost. 

` Apastambh. II. 21.1 sq. “There are four stages of life (&$ramn), 
the house-holder's stage, the scholar's stage, the stage of the ascetic 
and that of the hermit in the forest. Who lives in all these according 
to the prescribed rules, attains peace of the soul" Manu VI. 37 
expressly states that going into the forest must follow the life 
of the scholar and that of the honseholder: * A twice-born who seeks 
to be freed ,from the world without studying the Vedas and without 
prodiicing any son, sinks." 


25 
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with food by begging (Bodhisatto Kásiratthe 
brAhmanakule nibbattitvà vayappatto Takkasilam 
gantvi sabbasippàni ugeganhitvi gharàvásam 
paháya isipabbajjam pabbajitvà gzanasatthà hutwa 
Himavantapadese ciram vasitvà lonambilaseva- 
natthàya janapodacárikam, caramáàno Báráànasim 
patváà ràjuyyàne vasitvà punadivase dvéAragime 
sapariso bhikkhácáram cari. IT. 85. Similarly also 
II. 394, 411; III. 147, 352). Here we have the 
four ASramas of the lawbooks—the period of 
life of the scholar, the period of life of the 
householder, the period of stay in the forest and 
the period of wandering as a beggar. ‘The 
formula quoted, by which the mode of life of 
an “upright” Bràhmana should be characteris- 
ed, occurs in exactly tke same words at the 
beginning of a large number of Játakas. Still 
on a more minute comparison we. notice differ- 
ences; sometimes the Brihmana renounces 
the world immediately after he is grown up, 
apparently without fulfilling the duties of the 
scholar and the householder, and becomes a 
homeless ascetic (I. 333, 361, 373, 450; II. 131, 
232, 262); sometimes we read of the beginning 
of the householder's stage and later renuncia- 
tion of worldly life without any previous stage 
as scholar (II. 41, 145, 269, 437; III. 45); 

sometimes, the adoption of the houseless condi- 
tion—residence in the forest or wandering—takes 


a. 
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place immediately after the completion of the 
studies (II. 72; III. 64, 79, 110, 119, 228, 249, 
308; V. 152, 193). Between these two last stages 
of life, no distinction, as between two successive 
stages, is made anywhere in the Játakas, and it 
is probable that in practice 
also no distinction between the 
two was made, as inclemencies of weather and 
the necessities of life compelled every ascetic 
at times to exchange residence in the forest 
for the mode of life of a wandering beggar. 
If we do.not wish to suppose that the Jáàtakas 
purposely vary the wording, in order not to 
use the same words always, in enumerating 
the different stages of life of a Brahmana— 
a supposition which is contradicted by the words 
which were wholly current in the then Pah 
literature and repeated to the point of weariness 
—we can, in my opinion, conclude from these 
variations that there was in reality no question 
of a schematic partition of the course of life of à 
Brihmana. Often might the four stages in the 
life of an orthodox Brihmana overlap one 
another and it rested with the authors of the 
lawbooks to try to make a model of this ideal in 
their theory: we should, however, be greatly 
mistaken if we would think of all Bràhmanas as 
given one and all to study and asceticism and 
suppose that they had divided their life into four 


(P. 127.] 
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stages and dedicated the last two to the occu- 
pation of a hermit and a wandering beggar.’ 


If we take into consideration this distinc- 
tion between theory and practice brought about 
by the schematising influence of the Brahmanical 
lawbooks, there still arises a close approxi- 
mation between the “ proper" Brdhmana of the 
JAtakas and the BrAhmana as we know him from 
the BrAhmana texts and the lawbooks, and this, 
not because of the external division of life but 
through the fact that he fulfils the duties of a 
Bráhmana and enjoys his privileges. - 

As the four duties of a Bràhmana the 
Satapatha Bràhmana mentions 
(XI. 5. 7, 1y: Brahmanical 
parentage (bràhmanyam), suitable behaviour, 
(pratirüpacharyà), attainment of fame (yasas) 
and teaching of men (lokapakti) We should 
not from the nature of our source expect that 
it should offer us any detailed illustration of 
this scheme, for this reason that the duties 
mentioned consist in part in the carrying out 
of things which lie beyond the range of vision 


— a -— — 


( P. 128.] 





| Senart, Revue des deus mondes, Vol. 122, p. 102. The articles of 
Senart in the Revue quoted above (p. 8 Note, p. 3. Note in the original) 
have in the meantime appeared in book form under the title Les Castes 
dans UInde. Les faits et le système. Paris 1896. I shall refer hence- 
forth to this edition. e 
Cf. Weber, Indische Studien, Vol. 10, p. 41, 69 sq. . 
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of the Buddhistic narrator and of which he 
lacks any understanding. Thus, the  Jàtakas 
contain mno rules regarding sacrifice which 
together with study constitutes the duty of 
attainment of fame mentioned in the third pas- 
sage; they only mention it, in order to exhibit 
its worthlessness and illustrate the swindling 
ways of the greedy Bràhmanas in filling their 
pockets. For the Bràhmanas to make profit 
out of the sacrificial ceremonies seems to have 
passed into a proverb current among the people. 
As a king at a sacrificial ceremony vives money 
to the BrAhmanas, so does the sendpati willingly 
give his wife to his lord—thus runs a verse 
in the Ummadanti Jataka (V. 221). Also for the 
fulfilment of the first duty, namely, brdhmanya, 
I cannot give any illustration from the Jáàtakas 
themselves, but we can infer from the polemic 
against the value attached to birth which we 
come across here, and indeed, generally, in the 


J&takas, that even in the eastern lands, great 


importance was attached, at least in some cases, to 
pure birth on the part of the Brthmanas. What 
is meant here by a true Bràhmana we learn, 
for example, from a passage of the Nidànakathà 
(I. 2), where it is said of the first Bodhisattwa, 
that is, Buddha in his first existence as Brih- 
mana Sumedha, “ Of good family, on both sides, 
on the father's side as well as on the mother's 








of pure origin up to the seventh generation, 
faultless and irreproachable, so far as birth is 
concerned." ‘Chey are the same words which 
appear elsewhere in the Pali canon' and in 
which in the Digha NikAàya (IV. 4) the Bràáàh- 
manas ask Sonadanda to seek for his ancestor 
in the Samana Gotama, while pointing out his 
Brahmanical origin. “Because you, O Sona- 
danda, are of good family on both sides, there- 
fore, you should not seek the 
Samana Gotama but Samana 
Gotama must seek you." Š 


[ P. 129.] 


That examples of virtuous Bràhmanas who 
were quite serious about the second duty, 
that of leading a proper life (pratirtipacaryd), 
were not rare in the Jàtakas, has already been 
mentioned ; here we will only quote the answer 
which in the Samiddhi JAtaka (II. 56 sq.) the 
young Bràhmana hermit gives with reference 
to the allurements of the nymph who reminds 
him that so long as he is young, he should enjoy 
life and not allow time to slip :— 


* | don't know the time (of my death), the 
time is hidden from my sight: I will therefore 
lead the life of a beggar without enjoying; the 
(right) time (of a TIECUOUN course of life) should 
not slip from me.’ 





` See the passage of the Vüsettha Sutta quoted. below «p. 220, 





What is most explicit is the rule con- 
tained in the JAtakas concerning study which 
constitutes, by the side of sacrifice, the third 
duty of the Brihmana, namely, attainment of 
fame (yvasas). 

When the young Bràhmana is grown up 
he leaves his paternal home and goes to a 
teacher.’ As a rule, the time 
for the beginning of studies is 
given as the end of boyhood: “After he was 


[ P. 130.] 


crown up (vayappatta) "— so it is said in the 


-— 


! Another possible mode of life for which I find no analogue in 
Brahmanical sources is sometimes allowed to a young Brühmana by 
his parents. These kindled a fire (jAtaggi) on the day of his birth and 
kept it burning ever since. Whenthe boy becomes sixteen years old, his 
parents say to him, “ Son, we have kindled a fire on the day of your 
birth and have not allowed it to be extinguished; if you wish to lead 
a householder’s life, learn the three Vedas; if you, however, wish to 
enter the world of Brahmana, take the fire into the forest and serve 
it, so that you may win the favour of Mahibrahma and attain the 
world of Brahma.” ‘The agni-service mentioned here is probably 
identical with the ''service of fire’ (aggrparicariyd), the third of the 
four false paths (epüyamukhüni), of which it is said in the Digha 
Niküya (III. 2.3) that they don't lead to the attainment of the highest 
perfection in knowledge and mode of life. 


For the explanation of the jdfeggi, the fire for a woman in child- 
bed (sütikügni), mentioned by HiranyakeSin (Gribyasütra lI. 3) and 
which takes the place of the domestic sacrificial fire, should be pointed 
out here. Cf. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, p. 338. The lawbooks 
know nothing of a fire kindled at the birth of a gon; they speak, on 
the contrary, of a vaivahike-ogni úe, a fire kindled on the occasion of 
marriage which gorves for the performance of domestic ceremonies, 
for sacrifices and for the cooking of the daily food, and consequently, 
requiresjtojbe kept permanently. Manu, III. 67. 
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Tittira JAtaka (I. 431) and also in several other 
places (I. 436, 505; II. 52; III. 18, 171, 194, 
228, 248; V. 193, 227)—*: he learnt all sciences 
in Takkasilà." In the Jàtakas, however, the 
Bráhmana youth as well as the Khattiya was con- 
sidered grown up when he had attained the six- 
teenth year.' This appears clearly in the Sara- 
bhanga Jàtaka, where it is said of the purohita’s 
son that in his sixteenth year he was extraordi- 
narily beautiful and that his father sent him to 
Takkasilé on seeing the full growth of his body 
(Sarírasempatti, V. 127). So also in *the three 
Jàtakas where the parents give the son the 
option of either worshipping the “natal fire " 
(jdtagg?) in the forest or studying. 

As in the case of the Khattiyas, so also 
in that of the Bràhmanas, TakkasilAé is always 
mentioned as the place where youths carry on 
their studies; more rarely, Benares is mentioned 
as the place of residence of a world-renowned 
teacher (II. 260; III. 18). This last appears, 

. according to the Jatakas—as already remarked — 
to be behind Takkasilà in scientific importance, 


-— — — 





!' According to the lawbooks, the completion of the sixteenth 
year is the time by which the sávifrf, i.e., the ceremonial introduction 
into the caste through the utterance of the sávitr?t, must have been 
performed. The wpanayana, on the other hand, the admission of the 
pupil into the doctrine and thus the beginning of the study, could very 
well take place in the eighth, sometimes even in“ the fifth year. | 
Manu, II. 36 sq. z E 
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and is only resorted to, as a young Brahmana 
such as in mentioned in the Asanka Játaka 
(III. 248) born in a Kasi village would otherwise 
hardly go to the distant city of the Gandhara 
kingdom for purposes of study but would rather 
go to the chief town of his own land, to Benares. 
As the chief subject of the study of the 
Bràhmanas, the Vedas occur naturally in our 
sources. “Im the three Vedas 

thoroughly proficient '"' (tinnam 

vedánam pdragi ar param gato, 1. 38. 45. 166 
etc.), “attained perfection in the three Vedas” 
(tisu vedesu nipphatlim patto, 1. 285 )—these 
are the invariable epithets of a true Brahmana. 
Instead of the three Vedas, the mantas are 
sometimes mentioned which the teacher makes 
his pupils learn (mante vdcesi, Y. 402; II. 100, 
260). “Formerly, I was a Bràhmana like 
you studying the Vedas” (mantajjhayaka 
brdhmana, I. 167) says the goat, which 
remembers its former birth, to the Brahmani- 
cal teacher. Also when it is said Nese | 
of a — — — ‘he learnt the science” (sippan 
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( P. 131.] 





! Iltis noteworthy that everywhere in our text only three Vedas 
are mentioned. It appears to me that herein we have a proof that 
the Atharvaveda in the older Buddhistic age, nithough it existed ns a 
collection—ns appears from Sutta Nipáta, Verse 927, and was made 
ase of by the Brihmannas in the performance of magical rites—was not 
considered from the religious standpoint of equal worth with the other 
three Vedas. 
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ugganhi, TII. 18; wggahitasippa, ITI. 249; 
V. 193), what is meant by it is the Brahmanical 
science xa’ oxu. the study of the Veda — Still 
the three Vedas were manifestly not the sole 
subject which the Bràhmanas were taught 
during their student days; in several places ** all 
the sciences” (sabbasippdni, I. 463 ; II. 53 ; III. 
219) are mentioned as what the BrAhmana has 
to learn and by this are to be understood, over 
and above the three Vedas, eighteen branches 
of science. The purohita in the SabbadAtha 
Jáàtaka is versed in the three Vedas and eighteen 
sciences (finnam vedánam atthdrasannam sippá- 
nam  páram gato, II. 243) and the udicca- 
brdhmana of the Bhimasena JAtaka learns from 
a world-renowned teacher in  Takkasilà the 
three Vedas and the eighteen branches of 
knowledge (fayo vede atthdrasa vijjatthándni, 
I. 356. So also I. 463). Particulars about 
these atthdrasa vijjatthdndni we don’t learn 
from the Jftakas themselves; still it is not 
improbable that they coincide approximately 
with the eighteen divisions which are mentioned 
in the Brahmanical systems and into which the 
Hindus still divide their sciences.’ 


` Ina probably very modern work of an orthodox Brahmana, 
the Prasthinabheda (manifoldmesa of methods) of  Madhusudana 
Saraswati, the following eighteen sciences are enumérated: 1. The 
four Vedas: Rigveda, Yajurveda, Sámaveda and Atharvaveda. (2) The 
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The scholars (antevasika) were not always 
placed in the same category, 
but were divided, according to 
the 'Lilamutthi Jàtaka, into two classes, namely, 
into the Dhammantevásika, that is, such as during 
the day-time rendered service to the teacher 
(as remuneration for the instruction received) 
and prosecuted their studies at night, and the 
dcariyabhdgaddyaka, i.e. those who paid an 
honorarium to the teacher; these live—as it is 
said in II. 278—like eldest sons in the house of 
the teacher. To the honorarium brought by the 
pupil, great importance is attached by the 
teacher. 'The meeting between the newly ar- 
rived scholar, a prince from Benares, and the 
teacher in Takkasilà, narrated in the Tilamutthi 
Játaka, takes place in the following way: The 


LE. 132.] 


.young prince is informed where his teacher 


lives and meets him as he walks to and fro in 








— 
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six Vedühegas (limbs of the Vedas), namely, $ikshá (phonology), 
kalpa (ritual), vyaikarana (grammar), nirukta (word-meaning). 
chandas (metrics) und jyotisha (astronomical science of almanuc- 
making); (3) The four Upingas (auxiliary members), namely, the 
puránas (stories of ancient times), nyüva (logic) mimansi (Vedic 
dogmatics) and the dharmaSistras (law books). To these fourteen 
sciences mentioned even by Yá&jünvalkya (I-3), Madhusudan adds four 
more Upavedas (auxiliary Vedas), namely, fyurveda (medical science), 
dhanurveda (military science), gandharvaveda (musical science) and 
arthaá&nstri (practical art of teaching). so that in the total, eighteen 
sciences arise. With these the átthürasa vijjatthánáni of our text are 
surely not wholly identical, because in these the three Vedas are not 
comprehended. Cf. Bühler, Indian Antiquary, 1894 p. 247. 
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front of his house after finishing his teaching 
work. When he sees the teacher, he takes off 
his shoes, removes his umbrella and stands 
saluting with respect. The former notices that 
the new arrival is fatigued 
with the journey and  wel- 
comes him cordially. After the young man 
has eaten and rested a bit, he approaches 
the teacher again, saluting respectfully and the 
teacher makes a minute enquiry about his 
antecedents. “ Where do you come from, my 
dear," he asks him. “From Benares.” ^* Whose 
son are you? " “The son of the King of Be- 
nares,"  ** For what purpose have you come? ” 
“For the purpose of learning the science.” 
* Have you brought your teacher’s honorarium 
(dcariy.bhága) or do you wish to become a 
dhammantevásika? " ** I have brought honora- 
rium for the teacher," replies the prince and 
places a purse containing one thousand gold 
pieces at his feet. - 


[ P. 133]. 


This sum of one thousand kahdpanas' is always 
indicated as the amount payable to the teacher at 


— — 


t Acc. to Mane III. 156, the teacher who tenches for a fixed fee 


belongs to the class of Brühmnagss excluded. from participation in tho 
"oma-offering. Teaching for the sake of money was considered undigni- 
fied : the scholar might at the end of his studies make a present to the 
teacher, the amount of which was determined by his capacity and 
could consist in land, in gold, in a cow, a horse, an umlyella, shoes, 
a chair, a sent, corns, clothes and even vegetables Manu II. 245%q. 
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the commencement of study. Of course, we can- 
not look upon such figures in our text as an indi- 
cation of the amount of the honorarium, but we 
may perhaps draw the conclusion that the fees of 
the  Bràhmana teacher were not trifling. 
Even the poor Bráhmana scholar who received 
a free education tried later to pay the teacher 
by earning the money jointly by begging 
(dhammena bhikkham  caritvà Acariyadhanam 
Aharissami. IV. 224); sometimes rich residents 
of the city, who took care to feed poor Brah- 
mana youths, bore also the expenses of their 
teaching (Báàrànasivásino duggatànam paribbayam 
datvà sippam sikkhápenti I. 239). 

Of other teachers for whom the question of 
honorarium was less important, it is narrated that 
in order that they might remain undisturbed, they 
leave the city and go with their pupils into the 
forest. These have to take with them the neces- 
saries of life (sesame, rice, oil, clothes, etc.) and 
must not build a cottage for themselves and the 
teacher far away from the street. The great 
reputation of the teacher protects them, more- 
over, from want, for not only do the relations of 
the scholars bring rice, etc., but 
even the inhabitants of the land 
provide them with the necessaries of life (II I.537). 

The method of teaching must have been the 
same.as that which we know from Brahmanical 


(P. 134.) 
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sources,' and that which is still in vogue in India ; 
the teacher recites verse after verse and thescholar 
repeats what is recited. 'Phe same thing also 
is to be understood when in the Tittira Jataka 
it is narrated that the parrot consoles the scho- 
lars after the death of the teacher by saying that 
it will undertake their teaching and when they 
ask in astonishment how it can do this, replies, 
“T have listened when your teacher recited be- 
fore you and have committed to memory the 
three Vedas." The parrot explains difficult (lit. 
knotty) passages one after another before the 
scholars ‘ganthiganthitthanam osáresi. III. 538). 

Outwardlv,the intercourse between the teacher 
and the pupil took place with the exhibition of 
the greatest respect on the part of the latter. As 
characterising the view that the teacher under 
all cireumstances stands above the pupil, what- 
ever may be the position of the latter, we have 
the Chavaka Játaka (III. 27 sq.), where, as 
already mentioned: a Candála raises this protest 
against the king that he gives the purohita who 
teaches him the Vedas a low seat, whilst he 
himself occupies a higher one. The conduct of 
the king as well as of the purohita is charac- 
terised by the Candâla as adhammika, unlawful, 


t Skr. kirshipana. It means originally a certain weight and is used 
of copper, ns well as of gold and silver coins, so that we get an idea 
. 
of the value of 1000 Knahápnnnas, Of. Angus’ Pali Dict. : 


E 


Pad 
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contrary to the dhamma ; Wwe see that the pres- 
cription of the law books,' in accordance with 
which the scholar inust always occupy a 
lower seat than the teacher, held good even 
in Eastern India. 


Much of what has hitherto been said im dis- 
cussing the relationship between the teacher 
and the pupil falls under the category of the 
duty occupying the.fourth place in the scheme, 
the duty of Jokapatti, properly, making the 
people ripe, i.e., teaching them. The Brahmana 
fulfils this in accordance with the Brahmanical 
texts, in his threefold position as teacher, as 
sacrificial priest and as purohita.” As from the 
Jáàtakas we learn nothing of 
the sacrificial priest, in case 
he is not in the service of the king, whilst the 
purohita on account of his political position, 
is treated apart from his caste, the picture of 
the Brahmanical teacher has still to be com- 
pleted by certain characteristics taken from the 
JAtakas. Our text is full of passages which 
describe the BrAhmanas as ** world-renowned 
teachers" (disàpàmokkha fAcariya, I. 166, 239, 
299, 817, 402, 436: II. 137, 260, 421; III. 


(P. 135.) 





— — 


' Of. Weber, Indische Studien, Vol. 10, p. 129. Zimmer, Altin- 
disches Leben, p. 210 sq. 


* Ápastamba T. 2, 21 ; Vishnu XXVIII. 12; Manu Il. 198. 
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215), surrounded by a great crowd of scholars 
whose number is given as five hundred. The 
scene of their activity is cities like Benares 
and TakkasilA ; here they teach the Vedas and 
all the sciences and maintain themselves and 
their families, at the head of which they stand as 
grihasthas, on the honoraria they get from the 
pupils. Of other Brahmanas we read that 
immediately after they finish their studies, they 
accept the homeless state and go to the Hima- 
layas where they gather round them a host of 
ascetics and figure as their advisers anda teachers, 

We mentioned the Chavaka Jâtaka as an in- 
stance of the high esteem in which even in 
Eastern Buddhistic lands the position of the 
Brahmanical teacher was held. ‘That, on the 
other hand, the people occasionally knew and 
condemned small defects of the ‘‘ world-renown- 
ed men,” we can gather from the almost proverb- 
like expression of our text, dcariyamutthim na 
karonti (II. 221, 250), £e, “they don't make 
the closed fist of à teacher, they keep nothing 
secret," ns the teachers evidently occasionally 
used to do, in order that they might have some- 
thing not known to the pupils. They might be 
afraid that the same fate might befall them 
as befell the Bràhmana of the Mülapariyáya 
Jàtaka (II. 260) with his five hundred pupils, 
who believed they knew as much as their 
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teacher and for this reason no more went to him 
or answered his questions. 


As they had to perform the duties of their 
position, so were the “true” Bràhmanas 
undoubtedly given certain privileges ' even in 
the eastern lands. If their position was inferior 
to that of the Khattiyas who 
did not think it worth while to 
leave their seat at the sight of a Brahmana and 
offer a seat to him, and even if the claim which 
the young Brihmana Ambattha makes in the 
Digha Nikaya (III. 1, 15), namely, that of the 
four castes, three— Khattiya, Vessa, Sudda— 
existed in order that they might serve the Bràh- 
mana, was not so absolutely valid as he thought, 
he never suffered from lack of arca, t.e., proper 
respect. If in the enumeration of the castes, the 
Bràhmanas are placed second, still even to Bud- 
dha himself the KannakathAla Sutta ' ascribes 
the saying that along with the Khattiyas the 
BrAhmanas take precedence over the other 
castes, so far as visible marks of respect are 
concerned. 


[ P. 136.) 


t As such there are mentioned in the Satapatha Brühmana (XL. 
5,7, 1): 1. Arcá (honour due to the Brühmanas). 2. Dána (presents 
to the Bráhmannas). 3. Ajyeyat& (unmolestability). 4. Abadhyatá 
(immunity from being killed). Cf. Weber, Ind. Stud. Vol. 10, p. 
40 sq. 1 m 

* Of. above p. 15 sq. 
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Even the privilege of dana, of receiving 
presents, the Bràhmanas of the JAtakas enjoy in 
great measure. The liberality of the kings which 
probably laid the foundation for the wealth of 
individual BrAhmanas, seems to be even in the 
eastern lands, if not a duty, at least a recognised 
virtue. We have seen how willingly King Junha 
satisfies the bv no means moderate demand of 
the BrAhmana; in the Somadatta JAataka it is 
narrated that the king gives a Bràhmana sixteen 
cows, articles of ornament and a village as a 
place of residence. The whole is degeribed as 
a gift to a Brahmana (brahmadeyya, II. 166), 
an expression which indicates a standing custom 
and which we meet with elsewhere in Pali 
literature. In the Digha Nikaya mention 
is made in several places of villages which 
are given to Brahmayas by kings as brahma- 
deyya. 

But it is not only that the duty or custom of 
liberality towards the BrAihmanas falls upon the 
king ; we read also of gifts which come to their 
share. As the Brahmana is still to-day in India' 
a personality upon whose 
favour much depends for the 
individual, as he requires him not only for 


[ P. 137.) 
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' Cf. Nesftield, The functions of modern Brühmanas in Upper India, 
Calcutta Review, Vol. 84, 1887 p. 257 sq. d 
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sacrifices but in all matters of daily life, such as 
protection against threatening evil com.ing from 
the stars, the ascertainment whether a day is 
good for a journey or for marriage or the conse- 
eration of a new house or new agricultural 
implements, so even in those times people tried 
to win the favour of the BrAhmanas whose 
services were required for similar purposes. 
People instituted festivities and invited Brah- 
mana teachers with their pupils (bràhma- 
navàcanaka. I. 318) to them, Such a 6brdhma- 
navácanaka given by a villager is described in 
great detail in the Citta-Sambhüta JAtaka (IV. 
391^. Because it rained on the previous night 
and the roads were full of water the àcariya 
gives one of his pupils, along with others, 
the task of uttering benediction (mangala), 
to eat his own portion of the presents 
and to bring him (the Acariya) his portion. 
Before the pupils sit down to breakfast they 
bathe and wash their faee; in the mean- 
time, the people take the rice from the fire 
and set it down to cool. When the pupils 
gather together, they are given *''guest-water" 
(dakshinodaka) and dishes are placed before 
them. 

Whether the BrAhmanas enjoyed the remain- 
ing privileges which they claimed, aecording to 
the BràhTana texts, namely, complete ajyeyata 
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(unmolestability) and adadhyatá (immunity from 
execution) in the eastern lands, cannot be 
determined with precision with the verv limited 
materials which the Játakas offer on this ques- 
tion. Most probably, the Bràhmanas were free 
from taxes, for whenever the question is of taxes, 
the gahapati is mentioned as the person who is 
taxed ; on the other hand, the claim of the 
Bràhmanas to immunity from execution, even 
assuming that in ancient times it had more than 
a mere theoretical value, seems to have found 
only a local recognition. The Pali texts know of 
no privileged position of the Brahmanas in the 
eye of the law; rather the statement of 
[P. 188.) Madhura Sutta that a crimi- 
nal, no matter whether he isa 
Brahmana or belongs to any other caste, would 
be executed, appears in a number of passages 
of the JAtakas where one speaks of the execu- 
tion of a Brahmana (for example, I. 371, 
439). . 

Along with the ** proper " BrAhmanas we meet 
with another sort whom I might call “worldly” 
Bràhmanas and by whom I believe that 
the Brahmana caste was chiefly represented in 
the eastern lands in Buddha's time. Asthe reason 
for this supposition, there is for me the circum- 
stance that of one of the Bràhmanas hitherto 
described and conforming to the Br&hmanical 
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ideal, it is said with emphasis that he belongs 
to the north, or is of northern extraction, t.e., 
is an udicca bráhmana?* (I. 324, 356, 361, 373, 
4006, 431, 436, 450, 494, 505 ; II. 83; III. 232 ; 
V.193, 227). By these udicca Dráhmamnas we 
have, in my opinion, to understand Brâh manas 
living in Kåsi or Magadha land who traced their 
descent to Brihmana families living north-west 
of the centre of Buddhism, somewhere in the 
regions of Kuru and Paneáàla, attached great 
importance to this descent and tried by a strict 
observance of the caste-prescriptions to prove 
that they were true members of their caste, The 
pride with which the Brihmana, in reply to the 
Candáàla/s question to which caste he belonged, 
says, “I am a Brahmana from the north-west,” 
(aham udicco bràhmano IL. 83), corresponds to 
the suspicion which seizes him that he has 
probably violated the caste-preseriptions.* In 





— — 
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! Sk. udicca signifies as nn adjective '"living in the north” and us 
a substantive "the land lying in the north-west up to the river Sarna- 
swati," in the plural, “ the inhabitants of this land." That by the udfeca 
brühmanas of our text is not meant, ns I believe it does, '' hailing from 
the north " but “ Brüáhmanas living in the north "—2a&s Chalmers ( Játa kn 
translation, Cambridge, 1895, pp. 178, 274, 308, 317) appears to suppose— 
ia for this reason improbable that the scene of action of these narratives, 
in which udicca bráhmanas occur, is the kingdom of Ksi. Moreover, 
in the Saccamkira Jütakn (I. 324) these very words occur : Bodhisatto 
pi kho tasmim kale Kásiratthe udiccabráhmanakule nibbattitvü : ** now 
even the Bodhisatta was at that time born in n northern (or north- 
western) Brahmana family in the kingdom of Kasi.” 
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the Mangala Jáàtaka (T. 371 sq.) such an udicca 
brdhmana is placed im direct 
opposition to a worldly Brah- 
mana. The latter, a sdfakalakkhana brdhmana, 
i.e.. a Bràhmana who can read the future from 
signs which are found in articles of clothing, 
learns one day that a dress which was kept 
in a box and which he wants to wear, is eaten 
by a mouse. He reflects “If this dress which 
is eaten by a mouse remains in the house, there 
will be very great misfortune, for it is a very 
bad omen. Also one cannot possibly give it to 
a child or a slave, for whoever wears this brings 
ill-luck to the whole of his surroundings. I 
will throw it into a cremation ground, but I will 
not give it to any of my slaves, for he may 
desire to have it and keep it with him and 
thereby bring mischief. I will make it over to 
my son." He calls his son and after he has 
explained the thing to him, he enjoins him not to 
touch the cloth but^to carry it with a stick and 
throw it away into the cremation ground ; after 
this, he should wash his whole body and return. 
Shortly before the son reached the cremation 
ground, the Bodhisatta reborn as udicea brdh- 
mana had gone there and sat near the gate. 
As the young man threw down the cloth, he 
took it up. ‘The young Bràhmana narrated 
this to his father and the latter went to the 


(P. 139 ] 
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Bodhisatta and pressed him to throw away 
the cloth, as otherwise he would be ruined. 
The udicea bráhmana, however, taught him that 
a cloth thrown into the cremation ground was 
good enough for him, that he did not believe in 
premonitory signs and that no wise man should 
cherish such superstitions. 


Even in the Mahásupina JAtaka (I. 354 sq.) 
itis an udicca brdhmana who explains to the 
king the true meaning of his dreams and the 
deceit practised by the Bràhmanas in his service. 


This- predominance of north-western Brah- 
manas over those of the eastern lands forms 
a sort of complement to the statements which 
we find in Brahmanical sources about the 
Bràhmanas of Magadha—and in it I might 
see a further support for 
my assertion that in north- 
eastern India in Buddha's time the orthodox 
BrAhmanas were not the chief representatives 
of their caste but Brahmanas who were un- 
worthy, as estimated by the Brahmanical view. 
The name of these is in the Bràhmana texts 
(Aitareya Br. VII. 27) brahmabandhu and by 
this name the mdgadhadesiya brahmabandhus are 
expressly called. The low opinion here formed 


[ P. 140. ] 
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i Katyayana, XXII. 4. 22. Lityayana, VIII. 6. 28. Cy. Weber, 


Indische Stfiien, Vol. 10, p. 99. 





of the Magadha BrAhmanas may, in part, be 
due to the low estimate in which the western 
Bràhmanas held Magadha which was ata great 
distance from them and was not wholly Brab- 
manised; partly, also the Brihmanas by their 
conduct may have acquired this bad reputation. 

Unworthy Bràhmanas are in fact those whom 
we meet with in the Dasabrihmana Jataka 
(IV. 361 sq.)—unworthy, as judged by strict 
Brahmanical ideas, unworthy, also in the eyes 
of the Buddhists who were above caste-rules and 
who judged from the standpoint of their 
morality : 

* In ancient times there reigned in the city 
of Indapatta in the kingdom of Kuru, King 
Koravya of the family of Yuddhitthila. He 
was advised bv his minister Vidhüra in worldly 
and spiritual things. ‘The king made large 
gifts, whilst he set the whole of India in motion, 
but not a single person among the recipients 
possessed the five fhoral qualities and they all 
led bad lives, so that the king got no pleasure 
from his liberality. As he knew that gifts had 
only effect when there was a right choice (of 
recipients), he determined to give only to 
vir*uous people and ask the advice of the wise 
Vidhüra. When, therefore, the latter came to 
have an audience with him, he gave him a 
seat and asked his advice: — 
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“Seek Bràühmanas, O Vidhüra, that are 
virtuous and learned, who eschewing sensual 
pleasures would enjoy my gifts ; gifts, O friend, 

we will make where what is 
given will bear rich fruit." 

* Very difficult to find are Bràhmanas, O 
king, that are virtuous and learned, who, eschew- 
ing sensual pleasures, would enjoy your gifts. 

* Verily, there are ten classes of Brahmanas, 
O king. Hear when I distinguish and classify 
them clearly : Provided with sacks which are 
filled and: bound with roots, they gather herbs, 
bathe and mutter aphorisms. Physicians (tikic- 
chakas) they resemble, O king, even if they call 
themselves BrAhmanas; they are now known 
to you, O great king, to such we will go (with 
our gifts). 

* Strayed have they," replies King Koravya 
« from Brahmanism, they are not called (rightly) 
Bràhmanas; seek others, O, Vidhüra, virtuous 
and learned, 


[ P. 141,1] 


Who giving up carnal pleasures would enjoy 
my gifts; gifts, O friend, we will give where 
what is given will bear rich fruit." 

« Little bells they carry before you and ring, 
messages also they carry and they know how 
to drive wagons. Servants (paricàrakas) they 
resemble.,O king, they are also called Bràhmanas ; 
they are known to you, O great king, let us go 

25 
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to such men." “ Strayed have they, ete. (as 
above)." 

“ Carrying a waterpot and a bent stick they 
run behind the kings into the villages and the 
country-towns, saying— 

‘If nothing is given, we will not leave the 
village or the forests. Taxcollectors' (niggà- 
hakas) they resemble," etc. (as above). 

* Strayed have they, etc. (as above)." 

* With long nails and hair on the body, filthy 
teeth, filthy hair, covered with dust and dirt, 
they go out as beggars. 

Wood-eutters (khànughátas) they resemble," 

[ P. 142.] etc. (as above). 

“ Strayed have they," etc. (as above). 

* Myrobalans; mango and jack fruits, 
vibhitaka nuts,* lakuca fruits,‘ toothpicks, bilva 
fruits, and planks, rájàyatana wood," baskets 





— — — — — — 


t As the tax-collectors sit down in front of the gates of the tax- 
payers and do not leave until the tax is collected, so the Brüáhmanas 
do not cease begging till theyeare paid. 

* Haritaka and imalaka are the fruits of ferminalia chebula and 
embliers oficinalis. Both were used as medicines. The sale of fruits 
and herbs was forbidden to the Brahmanas in Manu X. 87. Honey 
and ointment also were among the articles which the Brihmanas were 
not allowed to deal in. 

^ The fruit of Terminalia Bellenica Roxb. The kernels of these 
are odoriferous. 

* A tree belonging to the Citraen order, the unripe fruits of 
which are used as medicines. 

5 Artacarpas Lacucha Roxb. 

° Buchanania Latifolia ? = 
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made of sugar, scents, honey and ointment, the 
most diverse wares they sell, O Lord." 

“Tradesmen (váànijakas) they resemble," etc. 
(as above). 

* Strayed have they," ete. (as above). 

* Agriculture and trade they carry on, they 
breed goats and sheep, their daughters they give ` 
away (for money), marriages tbey arrange for 
their daughters and sons. 

<The Ambattha! and vessa they resemble," 
etc. (as above). 

f Strayed have they,” etc. (as above). 

“Some  purohitas eat food brought from 
outside, many people ask them (regarding 
omens), animals they castrate and lucky signs 
they prepare." 

* Sheep are also slaughtered there (in the 
houses of the purohitas), as also buffaloes, swine 
and goats; slaughterers coghitakas) they 
resemble,” etc. (as above). ° 

“ Strayed have they," ete. (as above). 

« Armed with the sword and the shield, axe 
in hand, they stand in the roads of the vessus 
(i.e. in the business streets), lead the earavans 
(through roads exposed to robbers). 

«QCowherds (gopas) they resemble and 
nisádas, ete. (as above)." 


BANS EENES * uL E 
` Skt. Ambashtha, name of a race. According to the Brahmanical 
caste-theory, son of à Brahmana by a woman of the third caste. 
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* Strayed have they,” etc. (as above). 

* Building huts in the forest, 
they make nooses; hares, cats, 
lizards, fish and tortoises they kill. 

Hunters (luddakas) are they, O great king, 
even they,” etc. (as above). 

* Strayed have they, etc. (as above). 

“Others lie for love of money under the bed 
of kings; the latter bathe over them after a 
soma offering is ready.’ | 

= Bathers (malamajjanas) they resemble, etc. 
(as above).” a 

* Strayed have they, etc. (as above).” 

An appendix attached to the DasabrAhmana 
Jitaka gives a sketch which in the Vásettha 
Sutta (No. 35 of the Sutta NipAta)—indirectly 
at any rate—is made of worldly BrAhmanas. 
Between the two youths Vasettha and Bharad- 
vaja a dispute arises as to whether a person 
is a Bràhmana by. birth or bv act Whilst 


[ P. 143.] 


' The verse describes in aphoristic brevity the celebration of a 
sacrificial bath by which the king on the occasion of a Soma-sacrifice 
instituted by the Braihmanas, becomes free from blame and sin. He 
sits—so explains the commentator—on a Platform adorned with the 
precious stones and bathes on it, whilst Brihmanas stand below it. 
By this the impurity and blame of the king pass over to the Brihmanaa 
standing below who then sit on the platform at the termination of the 
sacrifice and are washed off all blame by other Brihmanas. As rewards ° 
they receive the costly bed and the whole jewellery of the king. On the 


sacrificial bath and its original meaning, cf. Oldenberg Religion des 
Veda, p. 407, aq. | = 
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Bháradvàja maintains, ** when anybody is of high 
birth on both sides, on his mother's side as well 
as on his father’s, is of good family up to the 
seventh ancestor, blaineless . and irreproachable 
in respeet of birth, he is ipso facto a Bràhmana," 
Vasettha sees true Brahmanism in virtue and 
in good works. As they cannot convince each 
other, they resolve to have their dispute settled 
by the samana Gotama. The latter points out 
in his answer, that in contrast with other living 
beings who are divided into several species, 
human beings are not distinguished by external 
characteristics ; the differences among men lie 
only in their names. 

* For he who earns a liveli- 
hood by cattle-breeding— know 
this, O Vásettha— is an agriculturist and no 
Bràhmana. 


(P. 144.] 


“And whoever among men gets a living 
through a many-sided skill in arts—know this, 
O Vasettha—is an artist " (sippika) and no 
Brthmana. And whoever among men ekes out 
a living through service whicb he renders 
others—know this, O Vàsettha—is a servant 
(pessika) and no Bràhmana. And whoever 
among men lives by trade—know this, O Vàse- 
ttha—is a tradesman (vànija) and no Bràhmana. 

* And whoever among men lives by skill of 
arnts—know this, O Vasettha—is a warrior 
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(Yodhájiva) and no Bràhmana. And whoever 
among men earns a living as purohita—know 
this, O Vásettha—is a sacrificer ( Yàcaka) and 
no BrAhmana. And whoever among men gets 
his rents from villages or lands—know this, O 
VaAsettha—is a king (ràjan) and no Bràhmana." 
Both the quotations show that the Bràhmana 
caste constituted an extremely parti-coloured 
society and was anything but a body of priests 
who studied or taught the Vedas and offered 
sacrifices to the gods. Whether all the profes- 
sions mentioned therein were followed by them, 
is another question. Especially, the picture 
given by Vidhura may bea prejudiced and ex- 
aggerated one,and it is also to be considered that 
the purohita only says, “ They resemble physi- 
cians, servants, collectors of taxes, etc.," and not 
that they were actually so. Nevertheless many 
details receive confirmation through other 
passages of the JAtakas, where a subjective 
colouring on the part of the narrator is out of the 


question for this reason that the 
statements concerning caste and 
profession are made parenthetically and are of 
secondary importance for the flow of the narrative. 

According to the commentary of Sáyana 
on the Aitareya' Bràhmana, six categories of 
EVIL Kane eut Agile (Auandidcama Bac SENSE 
No. 32, Part I), Poona, L596, p. 74. 


[P. 145.] 
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Bràhmanas are distinguished in the Smriti of 
SAtAatapa. These, although Bràhmanas by birth, 
are not worthy of being so, and in the first place, 
among these improper Bràhmanas, the servant 
of the king (rajabhritya) is reckoned." Pro- 
bably, the sense of this passage is not directed 
against the service of the king as such—the 
work of the purohita did appear in the eyes of 
the Brihmanas as a perfectly legitimate occupa- 
tion—but against such services as are attributed 
to the BrAhmanas in the Dasabrihmana Jáàtaka. 
Surely, we must leave to Vidhüra in this case 
the responsibility for his statements, as further 
materials from which one might conclude that 
the BrAhmanas really had those low occupations 
which Vidhüra attributed to them, are not to be 
found in the JAtakas. It is with difficulty that’ 
such individuals as figured as servants, messengers, 
carriage drivers of the king—although they 
might be found in particular cases—can be looked 
upon as the type of Bráàhm:inas in the king's 
service. 

In the first place, the king employed 
Bràhmanas even in the eastern lands—at least 
in the old Buddhistic age-—for sacrifice; for 
whenever, in general, a sacrifice was made 
BrAhmanas must be present who made the gods 








` &f Weber, Indische Studien, Vol, 10, p. 100, 
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willing to accept the offerings. That, however, 
the practice of making offerings was in full 
bloom in Buddha’s time, appears certainly from 
the criticism which is offered in the older Pali 
texts to the Vedic cult of sacrifice. It cannot 
have been a difficult problem for Buddhism to 
discredit sacrifice among the people, if it has had 
no other meaning than that which is ascribed 
to it in the Jatakas. Here it preserves 
completely its sacerdotal character and is lowered 
to the rank of a magic art 
for protection from threatening 
evil. In the Mahásupina Jataka the king 
makes an offering in order to prevent the effect 
of evil dreams. The Brihmanas and the 
purohita come in the morning to the king who 
sits in his place full of thoughts of death 
and reflects on the sixteen dreams, and ask him 
if he has slept well. ‘“ How could I have slept 
well, my teachers," answers the king, “ when 
towards morning I dreamt sixteen great dreams. 
Since then I have been full of fear; tell me, my 
teachers, what they signify.” Then he narrates 
to them his dreams and asks what will happen 
to him in consequence of these. The BrAhmanas 
wring their hands. On the king asking, “ What 
are you wringing your hands for?" they reply, 
“The dreams are bad, O great king." “ What 
will result from them?" The BrAhmanas reply 


[P. 146. ] 
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that of the three evils—injury to the kingdom, 
injury to life, injury to property—one will 
happen. “Is there any means of preventing it, 
or is there none?" “Tn truth, the dreams are 
so extraordinarily frightful that there is properly 
no means of preventing their consequences. 
However, we will find some preventive means; 
for* if we could not do this, what would be the 
use of all our learning ?" They advise the king 
to perform a complete fourfold (sabbachatukkena) 
sacrifice. Full of fear, the king says, ''So 
is my life in your hands, my teachers; make 
haste and look after my welfare.” ‘The 
BrAhmanas are highly pleased at the prospect of 
gold and feasts. They console the king, saying 
that he should not have any anxiety and go out 
of the city where they prepare a place for the 
sacrifice (yannAvata). After they have brought a 
number of quadrupeds to the place of sacrifice and 
have also collected a number f birds, they move 
about busily-to and fro to bring this and that. 
In the Lohakumbhi JAtaka, it is not 
dreams which frighten the king but moans 
from the four sons of the king condemned to live 
in hell who in a former existence led a loose life. 
Here also the BrAhmanas advise a fourfold 
sacrifice (sabbacatukkayanna, 
III. 44) in order to avert the 
impending misfortune and the king orders 
29 


(P. 147.1 
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immediatelv to take four elephants, four horses, 
four bulls and four men and of all other creatures, 
quails, ete., any four samples and in this way to 
institute a complete fourfold sacrifice. When the 
king later learns the true cause of the moan, he 
causes the place of sacrifice to be destroyed. 


The conclusion of this Jàtaka as well as 
similar narratives—for instance, the story of 
the prince who terminates a sacrificial ceremony 
in his kingdom by a tournament and further, the 
prohibition of the slaughter of animals in 
the Ayaküta Jáàtaka (III. 146)—point to this, 
that with the spread of Buddhistic doctrines the 
cult of sacrifice gradually declined. For the 
older age, however, quite apart from the fact 
that the origin of such stories is to be traced 
rather to the tendency of Buddhistic doctrines 
against the killing of living animals than to 
actual facts, we have to suppose an adherence to 
the practice of sacrifice for this reason, that we 
see Bràhmanas always appearing among the 
king’s retinue. 

But the kings required the Bràhmanas 
not simply for sacrifice. Me«nifestly not less 
important for them was a service the perform- | 
ance of which is even to-day in India an affair 
of the Bráhmanas, namely, the prediction of 


— -— — -e 


' Cf. the remark made bolow. . 
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the future. Although the king in difficult cases, 
especially, when he had to decide on war and 
peace, first betook himself to his purohita, there 
remained also for the other BrAhmanas in his 
court enough opportunity for displaying their 
supernatural wisdom. Whether the king will 
take the field or not, whether the king 
remaining in the city or the king besieging 
him will attack, whether the king  besieged 
in his city or the one who is outside 
will win—with such prophecies the Brihmanas 
used to earn their livelihood, according to a 
Buddhist treatise, called Mahásila, on the “ right 
conduct ” (sila) of a samana or Brihmana (Digha 
Nikaya IT, 58). 
On the birth of a king's 
ricis child, it seems to have been 
a standing custom to have the future of the 
child predicted by BrAhmanas. Signs (lakshana) 
in the body of the newly-born served to the 
Bràhmanas versed in reading signs (Lakshana- 
kusalA Bràhmapà, I. 272; angavijjapathaka, 
II. 21; lakshanapàthakáà, II. 194; nemittika- 
bràhmanáà, IV. 79; nemittà, IV. 230) for the 
deciphering of the future. 

Also in interpreting the whims of the queen 
during the period of her pregnancy, eth: 
BrAhmanas had to show their skill. In the intro- 
duction to the Thusa Jáàtaka (III. 121) King 
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Bimbishàra asks the fortune-teller (nemittika) 
what the whim of the queen, who wants to 
suck the blood from his knee, has for its signi- 
ficance. The fortune-teller's reply is that his son 
wil kill him and take the kingship into his 
own hands. On the day of naming, the child is 
called. on account of this, AjAtasattu, z.e., one 
who though unborn is still an enemy (of his 
father). 


As at the birth of a child, so also on other 
occasions, the BrAhmanas know how to find 
out from the physical signs of any ordinary 
mortal what is hidden from view. As 
angavijjápáthakes, they are in a position to 
judge from the external appearance mot only 
the future of a man but also his worth, his 
character. For this reason, the king sends 
Bràhmayas, as narrated in the Ummadanti Jàtaka 
(V. 211), to the house of the father, a rich 
setthi who offers his extremely beautiful 
daughter, Ummadangi* to him, in order that 
they may examine the offered beauty. In a 
most charming manner it is described how the 


— — T N H . — — — —— — — 





Y = Skr. nügnvidy& + páthaká, “versed in the science (of the 
signa) of the body, chiromancy." ; | 


? = Skr. Ummidayanti, “ cansing one to lose one's senses, become 
distracted." Her beauty was, as said in the course of the Játaka, of 
such a nature that ordinary men (puthujjaná) when they saw her could 


not preserve their self-control. e 
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Brahmanas perform their mission. Whilst they, 
after an honourable reception, are engaged in 
eating their porridge, Ummadanti appears, decked 
with all her jewellery. ‘he effect of the sight 
of her makes it impossible to entertain any 
favourable opinion of the strength of character 
of the BrAhmanas; they lose their self-control 
and seized with passion, forget that they have 
not yet finished their meal. 
Some put their food on their 
head instead of into their mouth, others put 
it into the arm-pit, others, again, throw it 
towards the wall, in short, all lose their senses. 
When the zirl sees their conduct, she  eries 
out, “These should examine me for my signs! 
Seize them by the throat and drive them out.” 
The ejected Bràhmanas report angrily to the 
king, * O king, the woman is a witch, she is not 
suitable for you." 

We notice clearly enough that ridicule is 
thrown upon the incapacity ahd treachery of the 
BrAhmanas in the words of the narrative. To 
see in such things, as fortune-telling, inter- 
pretations of dreams, ete., only lying and decep- 
tion, shows that these stories are a product of 
their age and their land. Originating in the 
circles of the common people in whose religious 
‘thought superstition occupied a large place, 
they retaim traces of their origin notwithstanding 


(P. 149.) 
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complete rejection and deprecation of super- 
stitious ideas. But in the hands of the Buddhist 
monks to whom the above-named arts appear as 
endangering “right conduct " and as unworthy 
of a samana or Bràhmana, they receive a trans- 
formation which is directed against the conduct 
of the BrAhmanas practising these things for the 
sake of their own profit. Often these, according 
to the account of the JAtakas, made their pro- 
phecies to a certain extent. depend upon the gifts 
falling to their share; thus we read in the 
Kunála JAtaka how the dream-readers re bribed 
by the jealous wives of the king and predict 
before the latter that the dreams of his principal 
consort signify evil for him, to avert which he 
must place the queen in a ship and leave it at 
the mercy of the waves. Inthe opening chapter 
of the Pancàvudha Jàtaka it is narrated how 
the parents of the new-born prince on the day of 
the naming ceremopy please the Brahmanas by 
granting all they desire before they ask him 
about the signs which indicate the future 
(brAhmane subbakàmehi santappetvé lakshanáni 
patipucchimsu, I. 272). 

Along with the signs in the human body, 
other means are mentioned in the already 
quoted chapter of the Digha 
Nik&ya which contains a 
complete list of superstitious practices, which | 


[P. 150.) 
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serves the Bráhmanas for purposes of fortune- 
telling. The question here is of prophecies 
from Puce like cloths eaten by rats, pieces of 
cloth, etc., of fortune-telling from the flights of 
birds, the crowing of the raven, from interpreta- 
tions of certain signs in precious stones, sticks, 
clothes, swords, arrows, bows, weapons, in women 
and men, boys and girls, male and female slaves, 
elephants and other animals; there is further 
mentioned here the prediction of coming natural. 
phenomena, such as solar and lunar eclipses, 
falling meteors, earthquakes, etc., and the read- 
ing of the future from such events and from 
the position of the stars. In the Jàtakas we 
come across various Bràhmanas who are occu- 
pied in practising such ‘‘common arts (tiraccha 
navijjà) and swindling trades " (micchajiva) 
as are indicated im the Mahàsila; we have al- 
ready been acquainted with the asilakshanapá- 
thakabrAhmana who predicts ` from the smellof a 
sword whether its use will bring luck or not, 
and the sáàtakalakshanabràhmapa who sees an 
unlucky omen in a cloth eaten by rats, Even 
the art of interpreting the stars—to which pro- 
bably even a Buddhist will make no objection— 
was, according to the Nanacchanda Jataka, 
practised by the BrAhmanas in such a manner 
that it deserved the name of **a swindling 
trade.” The king is attacked at night by robbers : 
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and listens, while the former purohita of his 
father, now removed from office, who reads the 
stars in a neighbouring street, says to his wife, 
* My lady, our king has fallen into the hands of 
enemies." “ My lord, what does the king 
matter to you; the Bràhmanpas will become aware 
of it." The king succeeds in escaping and as 
he returns he hears the purohita inform his wife 
of his escape through the position of the stars. 
At daybreak the king summons the Bràhmanas 
and asks them if they observed the stars at 
night. +s Certainly, O king.” * Was the con- 
stellation favourable or unfavourable?" ‘“Favour- 
able, O king." “ Did no eclipse occur?” “ No, 
O king." The king orders the former purohita 
aij to be brought and asks him 
likewise whether he observed 
the stars at night and whether he noticed any 
eclipse. “ Yes, O king, last night you fell into 
the hands of your enemies, you were free, how- 
ever, ina moment." *''lThis is a reader of the stara 
(nakshattajànanaka), as he ought to be," cries 
out the king, removes the other BrAhmanas from 
his service and from that day onward keeps the 
purohita to himself. 

Sacrifice and fortune-telling seem, however, 
to have been both not so valuable as a third 
art which was likewise a privilege ,of thc 
Brahmanas, namely, magic. We have heard 
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above (p. 120) what the king replies to the 
Bråhmana, manifestly shocked at his shameless 
demands : 

“Hast thou, O BrAhmana, performed a difficult 
penance, or dost thou possess, O Brahmana, 
various magic incantations; are any demons 
obedient to thee or dost thou know any service 
rendered to me ?” 

As sacrifice and fortune-telling, so also the 
three herein-mentioned things from which the 
BrAhmana, according to the view of the king, 
could have found a justi cation of his un- 
limited claims—asceticism, magic incantations 
and power over demons—are a work of super- 
natural powers. "Through the magical power of 
asceticism (tapas) the Bràhmana could obtain 
ascendancy even over the gods which it lay in 
his hands to use for the king. What a great 
róle asceticism plays in Brahmanical literature, 
how here, especially, in the epics, its influence 
as transcending all bounds is described, is 
known. Buddhism preaches asceticism* in its 
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‘or. L. V. Scheseder, Indiens Literatur und Cultur, Lpg. 1887, 
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p. 388 sq. 

= “é What separated Buddha above all things from most of his rivals 
was his rejection of penances in which these recognised the path of 
emancipation, We saw how according to tradition Buddha himself in 
the age in question, through which he lived as a boy, knew self-morti- 
fication in its severest form and perceived its worthlessness in himself. 
What drives earthly thonghta away from the aonl is not fasting and 
bodily penandes but work for ita own sake, above all, the struggle for 
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dogma and even in the JAtakas, the self-chastis- 
ing Bràhmanas are attacked 
and ridiculed.’ But asceticism 
with its magic influences has found recogni- 
tion even among the Buddhists in a somewhat 
different form and consequently, also has found 
entrance into our story-literature. In place of 
penances there appears the holiness resulting 
from vision by whose power wonderful things 
are achieved and even gods are tranquillised 
and forced to give up their seat in heaven. 

As we don't find asceticism— perhaps even 
for this reason— mentioned among what are 
called in the Mahásila “low arts and swindling 
praetices," magic incantations, the knowledge 
of which among the BrAhmanas was taken 
for granted by King Junha, were looked upon as 
such by the Buddhists. The long list of magic 
incantations enumerated in the Mahásila shows 
that the most ancient practice of magie was widely 
prevalent among thé BrAhmanas; of some of these 
mantas and their employ ment we read even in the 
Játakas. In the Vedabbha Jataka (I. 253) we 
meet with a Bràhmana who being in possession 
of the knowledge of vedabbhamanta can bring 


[P. 152.) 


knowledge and for this struggle one crentes the force only out of an 
external life which is as far removed from sensuality as it is from self- 
denial or even self-created pain." Oldenberg, Buddha, pelT78. 


* Bee above (p. 23). 








about a rain of precious stones at a certain posi- 
tion of the stars; another Brihmana knows the 
magic practice with the help of which one con- 
quers the earth (pathavijayamanta, Il. 24.3). In 
the same category as the knowledge of these 
magic formulz belong sciences, mentioned like- 
wise in the Mahásila, like knowledge of people 
and animal languages, which are ascribed in the 
Maccha Jàtaka to the purohita, (so pana sabbaru- 
taññu hoti, I. 211) and further, the vatthuvijjá, 
i.e, the art of knowing through supernatural 
signs the correct position of a house, a cloth, etc. 
In the Suruci Játaka the king who wants to build 
a palace for his son summons the teachers of this 
art (vatthuvijjàcariyas, IV. 323) and lets them 
find an auspicious place for the building. 

To magic incantations the Bràhmanas owe 
also the power over demons ascribed to them in 
the Junha JAtaka. “The ancient belief in an 
innumerable number of small super-terrestrial 
beings, who as tree or snake 
gods endanger the life of man, 
frighten him as man-eating or child-robbing 
demons or torture him as  disease-bringing 
spirits, occupies naturally in our narratives, 
which reflect the conceptual world of the lower 
people, an important place and the art of making 
these beings harmless or useful through magic 
practices—a privilege of the Brahmanas as old 


[P. 153.] 
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as the belief in the demons itself—received also 
in Buddha's time no small recognition among the 
people. These people who had power over 
demons are called in the Pali texts bhiitavejjas, 
knowers of the science of the spirits (bhütavijjJà), 
exorcisís; such a bhütavejja we come across 
in the Padakusulamánava Jáàtaka: the thief 
who sees an old woman in the hole where he has 
placed his stolen bundle, believes that she isa 
yakkhini and calls a bhitavejja. The latter 
enters the hole and recites a magic verse (man- 
tam karonto, III. 511). The art of ‘exorcism 
was chiefly employed where the question was of 
freeing the ** possessed ” of the evil spirit dwelling 
in them. “Some cure men bitten by snakes, the 
wise cure people possessed by evil spirits," so it 
is said in a verse of the Kamanita Jataka and 
the method of cure used by the wise Bràhmanas 
(panditas) is mentioned in the commentary : 
making sacrifice , (balikamma), incantations 
for preventing threatened evil (parittakaranas) 
and herbs (osadhas). * Physicians they re- 
semble," says Vidhüra in the  Dasabràhmana 
Jàtaka of these herb-gathering and verse-utter- 
ing Bràhmanpas, and it is probable that not only 
certain branches of the curative art, such as, 
exorcism practised upon a person bitten by a 
snake and expulsion of evil spirits, were practised 
by the Brihmanas, but that the medical 
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profession in general, which among most people 
separated itself from the beginning from the 
spiritual, was in ancient times even in India 
principally a matter for the Brahmanas. Still 
there occur in the JAtakas, side by side with the 
Brihmana physicians (vejjabrAhmana, II. 213), 
some who are simply called vejjas (I. 455; III. 
202 ; visavejjakula, Y. 310 ; vesjjakuláni, III. 145) 
and who probably at a later period, through the 
unity of a hereditary profession, 
were bound together to form 
a caste by themselves. 

Allied to the magic exorcists by the nature 
of. his work is the Bràhmana snake-charmer 
(ahigunthikabràhmana IV. 457) of the Campeyya 
Jàtaka. He has learnt the dlambanamanta in 
Takkasilà from a world-renowned teacher and 
earns a living by making snakes rendered 
harmless by means of herbs and magic incanta- 
tions, dance in villages, market towns and the 
residences of kings. 

As this snake-charmer exhibited his art 
not only in the court of the king but also among 
the people, so also the other *'worldly " Brah- 
manas with whom we have hitherto had to do, 
and as functions of whom we have come to recog- 
nise sacrifice, prophecy and magic, are not exclu- 
sively employed in the service of a king. As 
little then as to-day, when the sign-reading and 
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prophesying BrAhmana is an indispensable per- 
sonality' for every Hindu, do the Bráhmanas 
scorn to give man, where they 

LPs 285.) can, the benefit of their wisdom 
for the sake of reward. 

In the Nakkhatta Jáàtaka we become ac- 
quainted with a “family ascetic” (kulüpaka 
Ajivika, I. 257) who is asked by a family living 
in the city, who wants to marry the son 
of the house to a country girl, on the day 
fixed for the marriage whether the position 
of the stars is favourable. Angry- at the 
circumstance that the day was chosen beforehand 
and that people consulted him afterwards, the 
Brahmana determines to spoil the festivities and 














' On the importance of the modern astrologer, the jyotishi, see 
Nestfield, Caste System, p. 58 87. {tis said there among other things, 
“The first thing which a father after the birth of a child does, ia to go 
to the jyotishi and tell him as accurately as he can the hour of birth. 
The jyotishi questions the stars nnd casts the horoscope by which the 
destiny of the child is determined.” "In the case of illness or other 
misfortune, the astrologer is asked whether an evil star is in the 
ascendant which may have brought about the misfortune. When the 
answer is in the affirmative, ns is naturally always the case, then the 
man seeking advice is told that he must make a gift of money or make 
some other present to propitiate the hostile star, and as the astrologer 
is the recognised exponent of the feelings and wishes of the star, he 
estimates what one would not otherwise have supposed, the gift required 
for the propitiation of the hostile star. This then constitutes m portion 
of the astrologer's dues." For bringing about betrothals and marriages, 
the services of the astrologer were indispensably necessary. When the 
family barber or napit had chosen a boy whom he considergd eligible for 
a girl of the same caste, then no negotiations could be concluded between 
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says, “ To-day the constellation is unfavour- 
able; if in spite of this, you perform the mar- 
riage, it will bring you evil." 'The people believe 
in him and remain at home. Those who were in 
the country waited in vain for them and finally 
reflected: “They have fixed the marriage for 
to-day and have not yet come: what do we care 
any more for them ?"—and married the girl else- 
where. Next day the townspeople came to fetch 
the girl. The country people received them with 
the words, “You townsmen are a shameless 
people, you fix the day and don’t take the bride. 
As you did not come, we have given her to some- 
body else." “We asked the ascetic and did not 
come because he told us that the stars were 
unfavourable ; give us the girl" “As you did 
not come, we have given her 


— to somebody else, how can we 


the parents before the astrologer was asked whether the stars of the boy 
were not hostile to those of the girl. As if this was not sufficient, he 
must also find out what were the castes of the boy and the girl in their 
former existence. If both belonged to the same caste, the betrothal 
contract can be made, provided that the stars are not in other respects 
hostile, If it happens, however, that the caste of the boy in ñ former 
existence was lower than that of the girl, then betrothal is not permit- 
ted." “For all events which can take place in the life of a man or a 
woman, the astrologer must select an auspicious day—for marriage, for 
every part of the marridge ceremony, for the commencement of a 
journey, for the placing of the first plough on the ground, etc. A 
woman cannot wear a new set of braceleta before she knows thnt the 
stars are favourable and an orthodox Braéhmana will not put on a new 
garment uniM he has ascertained that the day is auspicious on which 
he wears it for the first time.” 
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marry a girl already given away a second time P” 
When they were quarrelling in this way among 
themselves, a wise man residing in the town 
appears who has occasionally business in the 
country. The townsmen narrate to him the 
story and believed that he would pronounce 
a judgment in their favour that they could 
not come on account of the sign of the 
stars. He replied, however, “ What does the 
look of the star matter? the possession of 
the girl is the lucky star " and recited the verse: 

“As he looked for favourable stars, fortune 
moved away from the fool. Fortune is the look 
of the star of fortune, what should the stars 
matter?" jj 

The townspeople had to go away without the 
girl, disappointed. 

Still instances of such a (so to speak) private 
use of their supernatural skill was not so com- 
mon among the Bràhmanas of the Jàtakas that 
we could suppose that their services were as much 
sought by the people of that time, were as in- 
dispensably necessary, as in India of to-day. We 
rather get from our sources the impression that 
as à rule, the court of the king was the meeting- 
place for the Bràhmanas, where they could 
best exhibit the arts and sciences learnt by them 
during their student days. ‘To bring prosperity 
again to his family, the young BrAhmarta of .the 
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Somadatta JAtaka goes to Benares and joins the 
king's service after he has studied in Takkasila 

and on his return finds his parents in poverty 
(II. 165). As this Bràhmana vouth, so also 
probably, the other Brahmanas in the court, 
have received a scientific training and have 
deviated less from the customs prescribed for 
their caste by the Brahmanical theory than the 
members of the Bràhmana caste with whom we 
are here concerned, than the Bràhmanas employ- 
ed in eivil professions. 

* Agriculture they carry on, goats and sheep 
they breed," so Vidhura in the Dasabréhmana 
Jataka protests against the Brahmanas, a 
protest which. was wholly justified if we are 
to follow the Pali texts. The land-cultivating 
and cattle-rearing  Bràhmana is here such a 
permanently recurring figure ' that it seems pro- 
bable that in the Buddhist 
countries land was mostly in 
the possession of the BrAhmanas. 


cP. 157.) 


— — — — 


' Besides the passages cited from the Játakas, we find, for ex- 
ample, the Bráhmana agriculturist mentioned in the Sutta Nipåta 
(ed. Fausbóll, p. 12), where it is said of the Brihmana Kasibhiiradviija, 
that at the time of sowing he tills his soil with 500 ploughs. In the 
Brihmana village (brahmapagima) which is mentioned as his place 
of residence, Brahmana agriculturists must have lived, just as also 
probably the Bråhmaņa villages mentioned in the Játakas are to be 
looked upon as principally occupied by agriculturists. In the Sutta- 
vibhañga, Pácittiya XIX. I aud in the Bhikkhunivibhanhga, Pacittiya IK. I. 
(Vinaya Pitaka ed. Oldenberg, Vol. 4, pp. 47, 266) mention is made of 
the barley fields (yavakhettas) of à Brihmana. 


31 
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Land-cultivating and cattle-rearing Brahma- 
nas are also not uncommon in Western India; 
the law-books recognised certain exceptional 
cases when this occupation was permissible 
for a Bràhmana in cases of dire necessity.' 
For that was a time when liberality towards 
Bràhmanas was a clear duty of the king and 
the amassing of wealth and the possession 
of land by the Bràhmanas were necessary con- 
sequences of this. Nevertheless, in the western 
lands the circumstance that the Bràhmanas tried 
to maintain at any cost their premier position 
among the castes, the position of an age-long 
holy and (through the privilege of offering 
sacrifice) premier caste, worked itself in this way, 
that this occupation, which was reserved, according 
to the theory, for the Vaisyas, was followed by 
private individuals and as quietly as possible, 
probably, also by means of leases. To cultivate 
the land, plough in hand, could not be a worthy 
thing for a Bràhmana, because with a plough 
the killing of living beings was unavoidable.* 

Things were different in the eastern lands. 
Through the liberality of the Khattiyas in 
possession of great land, there were no such 
strict caste-rules restraining individual conduct 
and this would lead to a limited or cautious use 


— M — M — — — — — — — — 
r 


' Manu X. 116 
= Manu X, 83 sq. " 
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of the goods presented. At every step we find 
BrAhmanas driving the plough 
in the JAtakas and not only 
such as had their lands cultivated by slaves 
or day-labourers but also small farmers who 
worked their fields themselves. We read of 
a BrAhmana who goes along with his son to 
the field and ploughs it, whilst the boy collects 
the weeds and burns them (III. 163); another 
Bràhmana unyokes his oxen after ploughing and 
begins to work upon his land with a spade 
(V. 68). The poor Bràhmana farmer of the 
Somadatta JAtaka who ploughs with two oxen 
complains, as one of his oxen is dead, that he 
cannot any more drive his plough (kasikammam 
na pavattati Yl. 165). 

The big BrAhmana landowners have their fields 
cultivated by their slaves or by day-labourers. 
Of a kassakabrdhmana who is in possession of 
1,000 karisas' it is narrated that he goes with 
his men to the field amd  supervises their 
ploughing (III. 293). The Brihmana men- 
tioned in the  Sàlikedàra Jáàtaka (IV. 276) 
possesses likewise a field of 1,000 karisas on 
which he has sown rice. When the crop is cut, 
he makes the hedge thick and places his own 
men (attano purisà) to guard one-half of his 


(P. 158.] 


— mc 





i A certain *euperficial measure = four ammanas's; cf. Childers, Pals 
Dictionary. 
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property by assigning fifty karisas to one, sixty 
to another, while the remaining five hundred 
karisas he puts in charge of a hired labourer 
(bhataka) who is punished for every loss. 

More frequently than the Kassakabradhmana 
we meet in the JAtakas with the figure of 
the rich BrAhmana (bràhmano addho mahad- 
dhano, IV. 15; brAhmano addho mahaddhano 
mahabhogo. IV. 22; dve brihmandé asitikoti- 
dhanavibhavà. IV. 28), whose wealth is given 
as 800 millions (II. 272; III. 39; IV. 28, 
237). The mahdsdlakulas mentioned* in the 
Jàtakas, that is, families of great wealth and 
influence, are all BrAhmanas (II. 272; IV. 237, 
325; V. 227). About the manner in which 
such great wealth arose and whether it was 
employed in business or money 
transactions, Our sources say 
nothing; the narrator mentions the immense 
wealth of the Bràhgnanas as a rule only to show 
in its proper light their great renunciation of 
worldly goods or their boundless liberality. Still 
it seems to me we can suppose that by these 
rich Bràhmanas big landholders or princely 
merchants are to be understood; for through 
presents alone such enormous riches could hardly 
have accumulated in BriAhmana families; it is 
also not probable that these could be amassed 
. without recourse to money transactions carried 


(P. 159.) 
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on from generation to generation, as narrated in 
the Kanha Jàtaka (IV. 7). 


Moreover, we make the acquaintance of such 
a BrAhmana merchant-prince in the Mahasuta- 
soma JAtaka who being in possession of 
creat wealth engages in trade, as he sends 
five hundred wagons from the east to the west 
(sampannavibhavo brAhmano pancahi sakatasathi 
vohàáram karonto pubbantato aparantam sanca- 
vati V. 471). Along with this, we also read of 
BrAhmana tradesmen who roam about the 
country," selling their wares. A hawker like 
this is the father of the Bodhisatta of whom it is 
said in the Gagga Játaka that he was re-born 
in a Bráhmana family in the kingdom of Kási 
and that in his sixteenth year his father gave 
him a bundle of water-pots which they used 
to sellin the villages and the country markets 


(II. 15). 


To engage in trade when necessity re- 
quires it, is also permitted by the Brahmanical 
lawbooks; but a number of things is men- 
tioned which it does not become a Brihmana to 
deal in, such are, among other things, fruits, roots, 

medicinal herbs, honey, oil and spirituous 
liquors.’ If we believe in the words of Vidhüra 
already quoted, it was precisely these and similar 


“Q” = 











—— 


— 


"Manu X. 86-89; Gautama VII. 9 sq. ; Apastamba 1. 20. 12. 
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things with the sale of which the Brihmana 
tradesmen were principally concerned. 

If agriculture, cattle breeding and trade 
were looked upon by orthodox Brihmanas as 
respectable professions and even as permissible 
occupations for a member of their own caste, 
other callings, the adoption of which by the 
Bràhmanas is likewise men- 
tioned in the JAtakas, belonged 
undoubtedly to the class of despised profes- 
sions, which were practised as a rule by the 
lower classes of the population. It 4s true 
we don’t find any more in our text Bráhmanas 
of whom Vidhüra says in the DasabrAhmana 
JAtaka that they drive the caravans of tradesmen 
through dangerous places. On the other hand, 
the Bràhmana hunter mentioned by him is 
represented in the Cilanandiya Jàtaka by a young 
Bràhmana who lives in a frontier village, hunts 
in the forest with his bow and earns his liveli- 
hood by selling the hunted beasts (II. 200). 
Still it is expressly added in this case that the 
Bràhmana youth who has studied in "Takkasilà 
takes up this profession which is followed, as 
we shall see, by especially despised people, for 
example, the Nishida, because he cannot earn a 
livelihood by any other means. In the Phan- 
anda Jàtaka, a Bràhmana carpenter (brAhma- 
navaddhaki, IV. 207) is mentioned who brings 


[P. 160.] 
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wood from the forest and earns his livelihood by 
making wagons and lives in a carpenter's village 
(vaddhakigiina) outside the city. The proximity 
of the forest from which they obtained the wood 
—a purely economical reason—may have been 
the cause of the carpenters living apart, outside 
the city ; perhaps also this isolation had a social 
meaning and had its ground in the meanness 
of the profession which exposed it to the con- 
tempt of fellowmen and necessitated isolated 
residence in a village outside the city. It is 
doubtful, however, whether this contempt spread 
even to the Brihmana carpenter in whom his 
high caste served as a counterpoise to the mean- 
ness of his profession. 


With the BrAhmana agrieulturists, mer- 
chants, hunters and carpenters we leave the 
solitary height upon which is enthroned the 
Bràhmana, who is raised according to his own 
theory above all other members 
of society, and descend to 
the motley groups of people where the care 
for material existence drives out all spiritual 
interests and throws into the shade the 
question relating to birth and caste. Or, shall 
we suppose that even here the  Bràhmana, 


[P. 161.] 
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` On the low social position of the carrige-builder (rathakñára) 
and the isolati"n of contemptible classes, see the lust chapter. 
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remembering the special rights and duties, 
arising from his belonging to the Brihmana caste, 
separates himself clearly from the rest of the 
population, that along with his (so to speak) 
civil occupation he has practised sacerdotal func- 
tions and in that way has secured a certain 
superiority over other classes? The Jàtakas give 
no instance from which such a double function 
can -be inferred. Something must have been 
said somewhere in our sources of one of 
these Bràhmana  agriculturists or tradesmen 
which related to specifically Brahmanical func- 
tions and stamped him as a Brahmana. The 
poor Brahmana farmer of the Somadatta Jataka 
(LI. 165) whom his son forces at great pdins 
to commit to memory a verse and who at the 
decisive moment says before the king exactly 
the opposite of what he wants to say, does not 
give one the impression that he can help his 
neighbours with advice in spiritual things.’ 
We have to suppose in that, age gradations and 
contradictions within the Bràhmana caste similar 
to those which India of to-day shows, where a 
wide gap separates the proud priests of Benares 
and the pandits of Bihar in their spotless gar- 
ments from the potato-cultivating Bràhmanas 


— 


— 


' With another kassakabrAh mana (111. 293) the care which he 
bestows upon the purification of his mouth is perhaps regarded as a 
sign ef his Brahmanhood. ° r 





of Orissa, half-naked farmers whom no one 
would think of as belonging to their caste, if 
the ornamental piece of Brahmanical thread 
round their neck had not proclaimed this.’ 


He, however, who does not think the argu- 
mentum ex silentio sufficient as a proof of this 
proposition, should be reminded of the relation 
in which, according to the l'ali canon, the world- 
ly BrAhmanas stand to the Buddhist monks. OF 
an opposition, no trace is to 
be found; the -Bràhmanas 
stand ir friendly relationship with the monks: 
they give them shelter, invite them and 
entertain them: Even in the Jàtakas the 
intercourse between the Bràhmanas and Bud- 
dha—of such a thing mention is of course made 
only in the commentary—is throughout repre- 
sented as friendly ; the Brahmana agriculturist 
occurring in the introduction to the Kàma 
Jàtaka (IV. 167) exchanges friendly words with 
Buddha when he comes to his field; at the 
sowing season he even promises that when the 
corn will be ripe he will give handsome alms to 
his order. Such a relationship is only conceiv- 


(P. 162.] 


able if we —— that these Brahmanas are 





— — —— — 


' os. Hunter, Gegether, Vol. 6, p. 193. 

3 Setavibhanna, Párájika IV. 8. 11; 98.3. Pacithiya XXXV. 1. 

Sehtiya 51 (Yiraya Pitaka, W. Oldenberg, Y ol. 3, 10, 103 ; Vol. 4, 
pp. B1, 197. 
32 
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distinguished from the  Buddhistic laity by 
nothing except their Bràhmana birth, that they 
further did not care much either for their Veda 
study or their sacrifice—these special duties of 
a “correct "  Bráàhmana—the performance of 
which would certainly have erected a barrier 
between them and the Buddhist monks. 





CHAPTER IX 


THE LEADING MIDDLE CLASS FAMILIES 


There was always, however, even for the 
worldly Brahmanas, a cireumstance which pre- 
vented their being entirely merged in the mass 
of the population, namely, their Brahmanical 
birth and their belonging in consequence to the 
Bràhmana caste. The attempt to marry within 
their own caste and thus prevent a mixing with 
the lower elements which we showed above 
from the Jàtakas, would alone have sufficed to 
erett a barrier between these Bràhmanas and 
the rest of the population. 

Much less sharply pronounced, there ap- 
pears to us another line which, according to 
the theory of the Brihmanas, divided in Indian 
society the Aryan Indians from 
the mass of dark-coloured abori- 
gines. We can suppose that at a very early 


— T'c— ———"——"A———————A——————A AAA 


[P. 163.) 
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` Even from Brahmanical literature we get the impression that 
Indian society divided itself into two groups, namely, into Bráhmsanas 
and Kshatriyas, on the one side, and Vaiáyas and Südras, on the other, 
and that irrespective of the distinction based upon Aryan birth, the 
last two classes formed sin the eyes of the two higher ones, n conglo- 
merate mass with which neither the Brüáhmana nor the Kshatriya 
came much in contact. Cf. Hopkins, The Mutual Relations of the Four 
Castes, according to the Münaradharmasástram. Imag. Diss., Leipzig, 
1881, pp. 78, 82. 





age a mixture between the Aryan and non- 
Aryan elements of the population took place 
—a supposition which will only be improbable 
when we look upon the  Aryan Indians, 
belonging neither to the Kshatriya nor to the 
BrAhmana caste, as enclosed within fixed bounds 
and united to form a caste. The Indian caste- 
theory comprised them under the third caste, 
the caste of the Vaisyas ; as their occupations and 
duties, there are mentioned in Manu (V. 90), 
* cattle-breeding, distribution of alms, sacrifice, 
study, trade, lending money at interest and 
agriculture.” | 

Now we meet with the expression  Vessa 
(=Skr. Vaisya) in Pali texts but -only in 
passages where we have to do with theoretical 
discussions about the caste-question which, as 
mentioned above, prove nothing for the real 
existence of a caste called Vessa. Nowhere do 
we notice in the J Atakas—-where we should ex- 
pect to find it first, seeing that they get their 
materials so often directly from the people— 
an indication that as a matter of fact a caste 
which did not comprise Aryans belonging either 
to the Bràhmapa or the Kshatriya caste, did 
exist. A caste, in the sense of the Brahmanical 
theory, the Vaisyas never became even in the 
western Brahmanical lands; originally, in the 
oldest Vedic age, a name for the class of 
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cattle-breeding and land-cultivating Aryan 
settlers, it served later the purpose of the 
theorising Brihmanas to bind together the 
unlimited number of social groups. 

An expression which is exactly similar 
in meaning to the word Vaisya and likewise 
comprehends a definite class of 
people, is the word gahapati’ 
so very common in Pali literature. According 
to its etymology, it means '' householder, head 
of a household,” and denotes generally, if not 
always, sa landlord or merchant-prince of 
high birth and wealth. We shall not be 
mistaken if we see in these gahapatis in part 
the gentry of the land, the lower land-owning 
nobility, in contrast with the nobility which is 
related to princely houses, the Khattiyas, and in 
part the high and rich middle class families of 
the big cities which can be compared with 
the patricians of the impeyial and industrial 
cities of the Middle Ages. Like the khattiyas, 
the gahapatis also seem to have distinguished 
themselves from the great mass of the popula- 
tion by a certain consciousness of position and 
by pride in their Aryan descent. The son of the 
setthi gahapati Yasa is called in the Mahàvagga 
(I. 7. 7) kulaputta, a youth of high birth, good 
family. Such a kulaputta must, whenever 


[P. 164.) 








= Skr. grihapati. 





possible, marry in an old and rich family; the 
parents take care to avoid a mesalliance and 
bring for the grown-up son a girl of good family 
(Bodhisatto Báránasito avidüre gàmake gaha- 
patikule nibbatti. Ath’ assa vayappattassa Bárá- 
nasito kuladhitaram Anesum II 121). In the 
court of the kine the gahapatis, on account of 
their importance and wealth, played a signifi- 
cant part: either along with the ministers and 
BrAhmanas mentioned in the third place, or 
along with the last, they appear permanently in 
the retinue of the king.’ At the coroyation of 
the king there are represented : ministers, Brah- 
manas, heads of households, citizens, gate- 
keepers, etc. (amacci ca brihmanagahapatira- 
tthikadovárikàdayo ca. II. 241). 

This passage, where the ratthikas (=Skr. 
ráshtrika, inhabitant of à kingdom, subject) are 
mentioned along with the gahapatis, shows that 
the concept gahapat: is in no 
way identical with what, accord- 
ing to the Brahmanical caste-theory, is to be 
understood by Vaisya ; for to this caste, which 
embraces all Aryan Indians with the exception 
of Kshatriyas and  Bràhmanpas, the ratthikas 
would have to be looked upon as belonging, 


[p. 165]. 
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' Not only in the Jitakas but also in other Pali texjs, for example, 
Maháüvagga I. 22. 3 (Vinaya Pitaka ed. Oldenberg, Vol. I, p. 35). 








as wellas the citizens (negamas) and farmers 
(jànapadas), who in another place (in the Nigro- 
dhamiga  Játaka I. 152) are counted among 
the “householders " as subjects of the king. 
For the Indians, subject to the influence of the 
(Brahmanical) theory and inclined to schema- 
tise, the gahapatis appear nevertheless as a 
caste, as, in fact, the third caste, corresponding 
to the Vaisyas of the Brahmanical system, as in 
the enumeration! of castes they very often appear 
in the third place after the bhattiyakulas and the 
brdhmanakulas. A justification of such a sche- 
matism lay in this, that this class also through 
the value it attached to pure descent and through 
the prohibition of unequal marriages, liked to 
form a close body and showed a faint resem- 
blance with the BrAhmana caste in this, that the 
jati of a gahapati was hereditary, that a gahapati 
who through the loss of his fortune was ruined 
and was forced to maintain himself by follow- 
ing lower oecupations, still remained always a 
gahapati. We read of one such gahapati who 
denis in rae yates (pannikagahapati, III. 21 ; 
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' Thus, in the mue cited narrative of the chabbaggikas which 


is identical with Cullavaggn, VI. 6.2. Cf. further Mahaparinibbaina 
Sutta V. 24 (Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. 8, p. 242): 
Anandakhattiyapandita pt bráhmanapanditáà pi gahapatipandita pi 
ahhippasanná ; Mahiivagga, VI. 25.4 (Vinaya Pitaka, ed. Oldenberg, 
Vol. 1, p. 227) : yadi khattyyaparisam yadi bréhmanaparisam 


uadit 
gdhapütiparisum yadi samamaparisa m avisárado upaeamkamati, 
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IV. 146), of another poor gahapati who maintains 
himself and his mother with difficulty by work- 
ing as a hired labourer (III. 325). 

But this hereditary character of the position, 
combined with a special value attached to 
purity of blood do not in my opinion suffice 
to make the gahapatlis appear as a caste; in our 
eyes they can only be regarded as a special 
class, as a special rank and not as a caste, the 
characteristic marks of which are lacking: apart 
from marriage within the limits of the class, we 
don’t see any common customs, not to speak 
of any judicial powers, which 
would punish any transgression 
of caste-rules by exclusion from society. * 

Almost in the same sense as gahapati is the 
expression Autwuwmnbika used; this also denotes 
members of the citizen class, as a rule 
like gahapatis, wealthy citizens at the head 
of a household (kutumba). Connection with 
such a kutumbika' family appears to have been 
considered suitable by the rich and aristocratic 
families : a leading citizen (nagaraváàsi kulaputta 
I. 196) seeks the daughter of a kutumbika 
living in a village for his son. The kutumbikas 
living in the town engage in trade, according 
to the Jàtakas. ‘Thus, in the Sálaka JAtaka it 
is said of the Bodhisatta that he is reborn in 
a kutumbika family and maintains his*livelihood 


[P. 166.] 
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by dealing in corn (dhafüfavikkaya II. 267). 
Several times mention is made of money- 
transactions which the kutwnbikas who are 
residents of a town carry on with the country. 
Over and above the kutumbika from Sàvatthi, 
mentioned in the paceuppannavatthu of the 
Suecaja JAtaka (III. 66), who goes with his 
wife into the country in order to collect debts, 
there is mentioned in the  Satapatta Jàtaka 
a kutumbika. who lends a villager 1,000 kahà- 
panas (II. 388). ‘lhe sons of another Autum- 
bika determine after the death of their father 
to administer his goods and collect his assets ; 
thev go to the village and return after 
they collect 1,000 kahápanas. 

The most important and aristocratic repre- 
sentative of the gahapati class is the sef¢hi.' 
Although he appears to us, at least according 
to the JAtakas, in the court of the king in whose 
service he is, we have not yet counted him 
among the king's offieers, because he does not 
properly belong to the class of rdadjabhoggas, 
officers of the king, but a gahapati does"; 


— — — — — — oo — I 


t = Skr. Sreshthin which is generally rendered by “the chief 
of the guild.” 

2 ‘The office of a setthi seems to be permanently occupied by a 
gahapati. Nowhere is it mentioned that a member of another caste 
or class, such as, a rich Brahmana has held this position. If not in 
the brief form setthi, of the settht gahapati mention is made, in 
Vinaya Pitaka,, Mahavagga 1. 7.7; VIII. 1. 9,13; Cullavagga VI. 
4.1 sq. d 1 
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he appears to play a double part, an official and 
a privat. part. In the Vinaya 
Pitaka the seffhi plays an 
important private rôle; he appears throughout 
as a respectable tradesman enjoying a special 
position of honour among the members of 
his profession; such, for instance, was pre- 
eminently the much-quoted generous worshipper 
of Buddha, Anáthapindika. Still it is to be 
considered that in the Culavagga (VI. 4.1) 
it is said of him that he is the brother-in-law 
of “the setthi of Râjagaha "——an expression 
which in itself refers to an official position; 
also that  Anáàthapindika believes that his 
brother-in-law has invited King  Bimbisára 
to a banquet, speaks in favour of this sup- 
position. Of the same sef/hi of  Ráàjagaha it 
is said expressly in the Mahávagga (VIII. 1. 
16) that he rendered various services to the 
king as well as to the tradesmen (bahüpakàro 
devassa c'eva negamassa ca). In the Játakas 
the seffhi, as already said, stands mostly 
in close proximity to the royal court. For the 
management of the finances of the State, for 
paying the army and the officials, for military 
operations, public buildings, etc. the king 
‘obviously consulted the opinion of a business 
man familiar with the trade affairs of the land; 
on the other hand, the commercial Community 
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must also have tried to have its interests re- 
presented in the court and to watch carefully 
legislation and administration. Two purposes the 
setthi, the official “representative of the commer- 
cial community” at the king’s court, served. 
In his official capacity he goes to the king's 
publie audience (ràjupatthàna. I. 269, 349; 
III. 119, 299; IV. 63), as said in another 
place, three times a day (divasassa tayo vàre 
rijupatthanam gacchati III. 475); in this 
capacity he takes (formal) leave of the king 
when gding out on a journey, and obtains the 
permission of the king when resigning his 
ofice or when he wants to renounce the 
worldly “life and become a homeless ascetic 
(pabbajjam me anujànáàhi LI. 64) 
Just as his social rank' was hereditary, 
so also the office (setthitthàna) of the father 
passed as a rule on to the 
ideae: son (I. 231, 248; III. 475). 
Reborn in a set£hi family, the Bodhisatta when 


— — — — — — 
— — — 
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tı Of setthi families mention is also made in the Vinaya Pitaka. 
Mabavagga 1. 9. 1 has—setthánusetthinam kulüánam pattà. Whether 
by this anusetthikula, the ' highest after the sebthi families,’ as the 
expression is rendered in the translation of Rhys Davids and Oldenberg 
(Sacred Books of the East, Vol. 13, p. 110), is meant, appears doubt- 
ful to me, as, according to the Jatakas, the anusetfhi, in the same way 
us the «effhi, seems to have held a fixed post in the royal court. 
In the Sudhfbhojana Játaka (V. 384) the seffhe, when he goes to 
the king, calle®on his way ou the anusetfhi in order to take the latter 
with him. 
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he is grown up, sets up a household and obtains 
after the death of his father the position of a 
“ representative of the commercial community ” 
(setthikule nibbattitvà vayappatto kutumbam 
santhàpetvà pitu accayena setthitthànam patva 
IV. 62). 

Details of the duties and functions connected 
with this office we cannot obtain from our 
source. Possibly the king required him in 
order to exercise supervision over trade in 
accordance with the prescriptions of the 
lawbooks ' and for the purpose of controlling 
through him the administration * of the laws 
relating to trade societies and guilds. Perhaps, 
along with this, he required of him “personal 
service, management of money affairs, superin- 
tendence of the king's treasury ; in any case, 


— — — — — — — — — — 





' Manu VIII. 40 1 sq: “ He (the king) shall fix the sale price as 
well as the purchase price of all market commodities after carefully 
considering the place of *heir origin, their destination, the period 
of warehousing, the probable profit and loss, Every five days or at 
the expiry of a fortnight, the king shall fix the prices in the presence 
of experienced men." 

° Mano VIII. 41: " Versed in the law, he (the king) shall 
examine the laws of the castes and lands, the laws of guilds (srebi- 
dharma) and the laws of families and (so) fix the law for each of 
these (groaps)—C/s. Hopkins, Ruling Caste, p. 81 : “Such associations” 
—namely, trade associations and zuilds—'' had their own rules and 
regulations which were under the supervision of the king; the king 
could (according to the theory) neither sanction law nor himself give 


laws which were opposed to the recognised laws or those sanctioned 
by custom.” 
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he seems by virtue of his immense wealth to 
have become indispensable to 
the king, as we find him con- 
stantly in his retinue. Out of the daily inter- 
course friendship sometimes grew between the 
king and his setthi, and just as was the case 
with the purohita, the fact of the office being 
hereditary in the same sef/ii family may have 
contributed towards making this family inti- 
mately connected with the ruling house. In 
the Atthana JAtaka (III. 475) the heir pre- 
sumptite and the son of the setthi of Benares 
are playmates and are taught and educated in 
the house of the same teacher. Also after the 
prince lfas sueceeded to the throne, the son of 
the sefthi lives in his neighbourhood and later, 
after the death of his father, when he himself 
becomes setthi, he goes thrée times daily to the 
palace of the king and talks with him until 
nightfall. ** Where is mv,friend?", cries the 
king as one day he misses the setthi. 

In this official position as **a representative 
of the commercial community " the setthi does 
not appear always even in the Jitakas, but 
appears here at times as a private gentleman, as 
a rich and influential merchant prince. A setthi 
living in Benares engages in trade and drives a 
caravan of five hundred wagons (I. 270); in the 
province (pacvante 1, 451; IV. 169) the setthis 
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livinz in the country (janapadasetthi IV. 37) 
for whom an official position is manifestly im- 
probable, are mentioned in several places. How 
far these tradesmen differ from others, for 
example, from the caravan leaders (satthavaha), 
to be mentioned later, especially, whether they 
exercised any supervising functions with regard 
to these as “‘ masters of the guild,” does not 
appear from the Játakas; what we learn from 
our source is confined to a description of their 
wealth and their influence. The wealth of a 
setthi is ziven, like that of the rich Brihmanas, 
uniformly as eight hundred millions (asitikotivi- 
bhavo setthi, III. 128, 300, 444; V. 382) a 
statement which has very little value as’ a judg- 
ment concerning actual conditions, as, on account 
of the very little care which the Indians show 
for correct, or even approximately correct, 
numbers, any other great number would have 
had the same meaning, as we do not know what 
coin is to be added to this 
figure. Somewhat more accu- 
ratelv the wealth of a setthi is indicated, when 
in the Visayha Jàtaka (III. 129) it is narrated 
that Sakka, rendered uneasy by the charity of 
the setthi, destroys his entire wealth—money, 
corn, oil, honey, sugar, etc., even his slaves, 
and hired labourers. As belonging to the 
household of a setthi, there are mentioned imn 


[ P. 170. ] 





another place, besides wife and child, servants 
(parijana) and the headsman (vacchakapflak&). 
The cowherd of a setthi drives the cattle of his 
master into the forest when the corn begins to 
ripen, erects a stall for the cow and gives the 
milk from time to time to the setthi. If we 
add that occasionally the rice fields of a setthi 
are mentioned, it follows that we have to look 
upon the setthis not only as tradesmen but also 
as cattle-rearing and land-cultivating owners of 
the soil. | 

On Account of the great wealth at his dis- 
posal, his influence manifestly extends outside 
the sphere of work of his own business ; it is 
true we.do not find it expressly stated that he 
lends money at interest ; we may, however, very 
well suppose that he gives the inn-keeper 
who “lives by him” (tam  upanissáyo eko 
varunivánijo jivati, I. 252) sufficient means with 
which to carry on his trade in spirituous liquors. 
Even the tailor who lives with a setthi (setthim 
nissáya vasantassa tunnakárassa, IV. 38) may 
have stood in a similar relation to the master 
of the house. 

The desire tc preserve wealth and respect- 
ability in the family may have strengthened 
the inclination and practice in setthi families 
of marrying within their own játti and led 
to frequént marriages among themselves. The 
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setihi of Ràjagaha, mentioned in the Nigrodha 
Jàtaka, brings for his son the daughter of a 
setthi living in the country (IV. 37). The 
slave of the se//hi of Benares succeeds, as narrat- 
ed in the Katàhaka Játaka, in winning by 
means of a false letter the hand of the daughter 
of a sefthi friendly to his master and living in the 
frontier. ‘The letter which the slave has written 
himself and which he hands over to the business 
friend of his master begins’ with the words : 
“The bearer of-this letter is 
my son N. N. I consider it 
desirable that our children should marry with 
each other”  (Avàhavivàhasambandho | nàma 
mayham tayà tuyhan ca maya saddhim patirüfpo, 
I. 452). 

Hand in hand with this regard for equal 
marriage and purity of blood, there goes in the 
the Khattivas and the proud Bráàhmanas, as 
well as in high setthi families, a deep contempt 
for people who are fow either by profession or 
by race; especially, does this “ caste-spirit * 
make itself felt with regard to the class of 
Candálas, the"pariahs in the then Indian society : 
We saw above what a shock the  seffh?s 
daughter gets when she learns that she has seen 
a CandAla and how very anxious she is to pre- 
vent the evil effects of this sight by washing her 
beautiful eyes. . . 


( P. 171.) 
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The wealth and respectability of the set thi 
families brought it about naturally that the sons 
of such a family received a careful education ; 
it even appears from our source that they, 
partly at amy rate, fulfilled the universal 
duty, according to the law-books, of the three 
higher castes, namely, that of studying the 
Vedas. The two sons of the setthi mentioned 
in the Nigrodha Jàtaka were sent to 'Takkasilà 
to a teacher by the Setthi of Rájagaha and 
he * paid the teacher 2,000 as honorarium 
(IV. 38); the already-mentioned young seffht, 
occurring in the Atthàna JAtaka, is instructed 
along with the prince by the same teacher 
(III. 475). It is true in both these cases it is 
only said that the youths *'learnt the science” 


(sippam ugganhimsu) ; still I think it probable. 


that even in this passage by sippa, religious 
study is to be understood, because, as already 
said, among the disciples of Buddha the sons of 
rich and respectable families were in large 
measure represented—a fact which in my opinion 
is to be attributed principally to the participa- 
tion of these circles in the spiritual activities of 
that age. 

If these se//hi families who were united 
through the common consciousness of rank, 
through the custom of contracting marriages 
with’ their own jàti and preventing mixture with 
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the lower castes, and further, through a common 
hereditary profession, present 
an appearance not wholly dis- 
similar to that of caste, there arise from the 
great mass of the people other social groups 
which through the appearance of another factor, 
external organisation, represent a still more 
sharply defined unity, namely, the associations of 
tradesmen and manufacturers comparable to 
our mediseval guilds. 


[P. 172 ] 
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CHAPTER X 


THE GUILDS OF TRADESMEN AND MANUFACTURERS 


The existence of trade associations which 
grew partly for economical reasons—better em- 
ployment of capital, facilities of intercourse— 
partly, for protecting the legal interests of 
their class, is surely to be traced to an early 
period of Indian culture. When we read in the 
Dharmasütras that the agriculturists, tradesmen, 
cattle-byeeders, usurers (kusidin) and manufac- 
turers have their own special laws for their class 
which are authoritative for the king, we can 
infer from this with some certainty the organi- 
sation of trade and particular branches of it; in 
the later law-books, mention is expressly made 
of guilds (sreni). Thus, it is said in Manu VIII. 
41, that the king has to examine and determine 
the laws of the guilds. In fhe epics also the 
guilds appear as an important factor not only of 
the industrial but also of the political life.* 

Still there is the question whether the econo- 
mical conditions, as they are 
described by Manu and in the 
epies, represent the view of culture unfolded by 


‘Gautama, XI. 21: deé£ujütikuladharmüScámnáyair  aviruddháb 
pramápgam krispivanikpaSupályakustdakáravab ave sve varge. 
z Hopkins, Ruling Caste, p. 81 sq. 
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the JAtakas, whether they can at once be 
assigned to the period of the older Buddhism. 
The systematised commercial law, as we find 
it in Manu, the rules relating to loans at 
interest, the institute of experts in sea-borne 
trade, the duties upon  river-borne and sea- 
borne merchandise, all this presupposes a stage 
of economical development which appears to me 
to be centuries later than the stage of culture 
depicted in the Jáàtakas.' 

It should not, however, be said that we have 
here the first beginnings of commercial £ransac- 
tions; undoubtedly, the statements contained 
in the Jàtakas relate to oversea trade as well 
as to brisk inland trade. When in describing a 
caravan passing through sandy deserts, its march 
is compared with a journey through the sea 
(samuddagamanasadisam eva gamanam hoti. I. 
107), when it is narrated that one entrusts the 
lead to a ** land tax-collector " (thalaniyàmaka) 
who directs the caravan with the help of astro- 
nomy, we find clearly expressed here acquaint- 
ance with navigation and the knowledge of the 


' The opposite view is taken by Dahlmann in his book on the 
Mahibhfrata. According to him, there is ‘‘ an extraordinary agreement 
between the culture-period represented in tho Játakas and the Pali 
canon and that of the Mahübhírata"; “the blossoming of economical 
life," as described here, is, in his opinion, “in full agreement with the 
picture of culture in Manu." Jos. Dahlmann, Das Mah4&bh4rata als 
Epos und Rechtsbuch, Berlin, 1895, pp. 166, 180. >? E 
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starry heavens required for this. Also another 
thing which the Indians employed, like the sea- 
faring Phoenicians and Babylonians of ancient 
times, for finding the direction during navigation, 
we find mentioned in the JAtakas, namely, “direc- 
tion-giving crows” (disàkáàka); they showed 
the navigators, when they lost sight of the land, 
as they flew towards the land, in what direction 
the coast was to be found. On the high seas 
such a “ compass " could not surely be of much 
use to the sailors—for this reason it is narrated 
of the merchants in the Kasi kingdom who 
have a disdkdka on board their ship, that they 
suffer shipwreck in  mid-ocean (III. 267)— 

" but it is very useful for 
navigation along the coast. 
This, and not navigation in the open sea, is, I 
think, throughout meant when the Jàtakas speak 
of oversea trade.  'The disappearance of the 
coast after several days' navigation is especially 
brought into prominence and stated as a cause 
of shipwreck. “Five hundred tradesmen ”—so 
it is said in the Pandara Jàtaka (V. 75)—** went 
on a sea-veyage and suffered shipwreck on the 
ocean, as on the seventeenth day no land was to 
be seen; all on board, not one excepted, became 
the food of the fish." On the whole, we shall 
do well if we accept a bit cautiously this supposi- 
tion -of am extensive oversea trade. If there 
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really was regular trade’ between India and 
countries like the Babylonian kingdom-—whose 
name exists in the form Bdveruratiha (YII. 126) 
—we should certainly have heard occasionally 
from the JAtakas of the products of this land, 
of its inhabitants and their customs. The ex- 
istence of the mere name shows that the city 
was known by name in the age to which our 
source relates; probably, Indian sailors went to 
Babylon and spread reports on their return 
home about the city and its wonders, so that 
from that time onward in every story jn which 
the ship-wrecked played a part, the name of the 
city of Bdaveru appeared, the mention of which 
served to make the listeners expect something 
wonderful. But oversea trade is not so frequently 
mentioned in the Jàtakas that one can talk of a 
Samuddavanija as a typical figure. 

The plentifulness of great navigable water- 
ways in Northern India allows us to assume an 
early development" of internal maritime trade ; 
still I have found it mentioned in only one 
place in the Jatakas. In the sale of a ship's 
cargo mentioned in the Cullakasetthi Jàtaka 
(I^ 126), the question is of wares unloaded at a 

port in the neighbourhood of Benares. The hero 
-$ Of. Dahlmann, Das Mahabharata, p. 179. 
__ * To the category of the quoted passages (L. 107; III. 126, 267; 
v. 75) belongs further the designation of a narratige CV, 158) as 


e Samuddavápija Játuka. 
B . 
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of the narrative, a youth of good but poor 
family, learns from a sailor 
friend that a big ship has arriv- 
ed at the port. He hires for eight kaháàpanas 
a vehicle and drives with great pomp to the 
port. Here he buys the ship's cargo on credit 
and gives his signet ring as security; then he 
erects a tent close to the ship and after 
he takes his seat within it, he gives an order 
that if tradesmen want to see him they 
should only be admitted after a threefold 
notice. „On the news of the arrival of the ship 
about a hundred tradesmen from Benares come 
to buy the cargo. ‘They ^re told: ‘* You 
cannot buy wares any more, for a great 
merchant who lives at such and such a place 
has bought them by advancing a deposit." 
When they hear this, they go to thd youth 
and are admitted by the servants to his pre- 
sence after a threefold notice in the way men- 
tioned above. Everyone of the hundred trades- 
men pays one thousand in order to receive 
a portion of the ship's cargo and finally in 
order to buy off his partnership, they pay each 
one of them for the rest of his goods a 
further 1,000. Thus the youth returns to 
Benares with 2,00,000 in his. possession. . 

In the culture-period depicted in the 
Jatakas, ‘overland trade seems to have far 


(P. 175.) 
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surpassed in importance sea-borne trade. The 
tradesman who goes about the country with his 
caravan is in fact a typical figure in our narra- 
tives and, according to the statements in these, 
caravan traffic cannot have been small, 
either with regard to the distance  tra- 
versed or with regard to wares carried. Big 
trade routes cross the land in all directions 
and carry on an exchange of goods between the 
several and (judged by their products and 
necessities) widely different parts of India; there 
was, especially, manifestly brisk trade. between 
the eastern and the western parts. We read in 
the Apannaka Jitaka of a caravan-leader 
(satthavàha, I. 98) who goes from. the east 
to the west with 500 wagon-loads and then 
returns. Tradesmen residing in Benares travel 
: to Ujjani' in order to carry 
— on trade (II. 248). Also from 
trade relations between Kasmir and Gandhira 
kingdoms, on the one side, and Videha land, 
on the other, we learn, as narrated in the 
Gandhara Jataka, that the king of Videha 
inquires of the tradesmen about the health of 
his friend, the king of Kasmira and Geandhara 
(III. 365). 
About the nature of the goods carried, the 
statements of the JAtakas speak in a very 
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! == §kr. Ujjaini, the capital of Avanti. “* ° 
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uncertain voice. The narrator speaks mostly 
of five hundred wagons laden with valuable 
goods and leaves us to exercise our conjecture re- 
garding the contents of these loads. Probably, 
the packages of the tradesmen contained cloths, 
for according to the Tundila Játaka there were in 
the neighbourhood of Benares fields sown with 
cotton’ (káppásakhetta III. 286) and this cotton 
was probably in Buddha’s time chiefly used in 
the manufacture of goods in Benares.* On the 
other hand, cotton industry appears to have 
flourished in certain places in the west, as in 
the Maháàvagga of the Vinaya Pitaka ; Sivi cloth 
(Siveyyaka dussa VIII. 1. 29) is praised as spe- 
 ciatly valuable. 


Famous were also the horses of the west, 
above all, the steed of Sindh (sindhaya. II. 
288); according to the Jàtakas the kings of the 
eastern lands were provided mainly with horses 
"brought from the north or the west; we meet 
very often in our texts with horse-merchants 
OIN TER 7I cs A 


! Cotton is even now found in places to the west of Benares as far 
as Agra. Cf. Table 13 in Bartholomew's Hand Atlas of India, West- 
minster, 1595. 


? In the Mahaparinibbina Sutta (V. 26) it is said that the mortal 
remains of a world-ruler were covered with folds of new cloths and 
torn cotton, and the commentator adds as an explanation of the expres. 
sion vihata kappasa, “ The cloth of Benares (Kasikavattha) on Account 
of the finenessef ite texture, absorbs no oil." 
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who come from the north  (uttaràpathaká 
assavánijà) and sell their horses in Benares 
(I. 124; II. 31,. 287). | 

The insecurity of the road made the business 
of a stthavdha at that time very troublesome 


and dangerous. Organized bands of robbers—in 


the Sattizumba Jàtaka a village containing five 
hundred robbers is mentioned (coragàmaka IV. 
430), at its head stands the 
‘oldest among the robbers 
(corajetthaka II. 358)—lay in wait for the 
travelling tradesmen, especially in thé forest, 
and forced them to employ armed men who 
for a salary led the caravans through ¿he 
dangerous places. Still the tradesnfen were 
compensated for the troubles and dangers 
of caravan traffic by the great profit which, 
according to the  Jàtakas, they made; in 
the Vannupatha Jáàtaka it is stated that the 
caravan-leaders goé twice or thrice their dues. 
on the sale of their wares (bhandam vikkinitvA 
dvigunam catuggunam  bhogam  labhitvá, T. 
102). 
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' The business of these forest-zuards (atavidrakkhika, II - 335) 
formed a profession bv itself which was hereditary in the family and 


favoured an organisation similar to that of the cuilds of tradesmen 


and manufacturers in this, that at the head of a number of forest- 
guara families there was a lender (firakkhikajetthaka), As we have 


seen above, even Brihmanas were driven into this profession ngcording 
to the Dasabrihmann Jntakn. - BE? 
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If, according to the details given, trade 
exhibits in the Jáàtakas, if not that stage ot 
development which it shows in Manu, at least a. 
high stage of growth, we should not be surprised 
at the mention of guilds (seni) in our text. If 
seems doubtful to me, however, whether from 
the few passages in which it is expressly 
mentioned, we can infer an organised guild life. 
Apart from the already-quoted passage from 
the .Nigrodha Jáàtaka, where it is said of 
the Royal storekeeper that he is worthy of the 
esteem of all guilds (sabbaseninam vicáàranà- 
rahani bhandágárikatthànam IV. 43), we. find 
these also mentioned elsewhere (sebbasentyo 
k. 267, 314) but without any statement which 
allows'any inference concerning their constitu- 
‘tion or organisation. The paccuppanavatthu 
of the Uraga Jàtaka gives some indication of a 
more developed guildhood ; mention is here made 
of à “guild quarrel” between two ministers 
in the service of the king and at the head of 
the guilds (senipamukha). For the older period, 
the period depicted in the Jàtakas themselves, 
we can only speak with certainty of the presence 
of professional unions among the trading classes. 

+ The families in which wholly 

CE. MS _ fixed branches of trade were - 
hereditary formed professional unions. At their 
head stands a leader (jetthaka) about whose i 





powers we learn no details, whose existence, 
however, indicates in itself an organisation 
of different branches of trade. Thus we read 
of the leader of the caravan drivers (sattha- 
vahajetthaka, II. 295); if we add to this the 
hereditary character of this profession —which 
js sufficiently indicated by such expressions 
as “family of caravan-drivers ” (satthavahakula, 
I. 98, 107 ; II. 200) and * son of a caravan- 
driver” (satthavAhaputta, I. 99, 194; IT. 335), 
who on his own account, again, is a caravan- 
driver—then we have in my opinion twp criteria 
which point to the existence of a close order 
of caravan-drivers. From tne criterion of 
hereditariness alone, it seems somewhat bold to 
infer a compactness and a certain organisation 
of the branch of trade in question ; mention is 
made of the hereditary character of the profes- 
sion of a grain merchant (dhanna  vànijakula, 
III. 195); the business of a. green-grocer was 
also hereditary in the family (pannikakula, 
I. 312). . 

In individual branches of the tradesmen’s 
profession, their small stability may be the reason 
why we don’t read anything of a close organisa- 
tion ; thus, nowhere is mention made of an 
organisation of sea-faring traders. Also the more 
frequently-mentioned tradesmen who cry out 
their wares in the streets of the cit— æ pedlar 
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dealing in pots and pans (kacchapatavanija I. 
111) sells his goods with the cry “ Buy .water- 
pots, buy waterpots” —or go about the land 
(II. 109) with a donkey on which they place 
their wares, can hardly have enjoyed the privilege 
which the membership of a guild conferred. 

In general, the details cited only prove’ 
indistinct traces of professional unions within 
the trading classes, only the first beginnings of 
a guildhood. With the gradual development of 
trade relations, the significance and inner com- 
pactness.of the guilds deepened, and being similar 
to the castes on account of the traditional orga- 
nisation and the hereditariness 
of membership, they gradually 
got, in course of time, as certain rules and 
customs with reference to marriage and inter- 
dining were developed, the appearance of real 
castes, especially, the Bràhmana caste, till they 
finally became the modern trading classes. 

But even to-day we don't find in the 
trading class such a strict caste organisation 
as in other departments of economic life: the 
greater flexibility which the trading profession 
demands by its very nature, in contrast with 
other professions, the changes to which if is 
subject, seem to have stood in the way ofa 
strict schematic organisation of this professional 
branch. * 


*( P. 179.) 
LE 
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More sharply pronounced appear in our text 
the divisions within the manufacturing classes 
according to the individual branches of the 
profession. Here appear circumstances which 
ereatly favour a combination amd organisa- 
tion of particular unions. For manufacture, 
the hereditariness of the profession, which for 
trade was originally nothing more than a mere 
custom, was of essential importance; under 
the direction of his father the son is intro- 
duced to the technicalities of the profession ` 
which he is to adopt, from his early youth, ` 
and the manual skill, the talent for a parti- 
cular handicraft, is inherited and increases 
from generation to generation. ‘The taking 
up of a profession other than the ancestral 
one was manifestly unheard of among the 
manufacturers ; not a single exception -to the 
rule do we find mentioned anywhere in our 
source. ‘Son of a smith” (kammiaraputta, is 
in the Pali texts*(Sutta Nipáàta, verse 83; Mahá- 
parinibbàna Sutta, iv. 14) used as a synonym 
fora smith. Along with the families of smiths 
we find also other families of artisans in the 
Jàtakas ; the hereditary character of the manu- 
faeture of pots is exhibited in the Kacchapa 
Jàtaka, where it is said of the Bodhisatta that 
he was reborn in a potter family (Kumbhakara- 
kula, II. 79) and maintained his Wife and child 








by manufacturing pots. Similarly it is said 
in the Kumbhakára Jataka: **'"he Bodhisatta 
was re-born in a potter family in a village lying 
in front of the gate of Benares; when he grew 
up, he became a householder 
(P. 180.) RL. i 

! and receiving from his wife a 
present of a son and a daughter, he main- 
tained his wife and children by manufacturing 
" pots," With a stone-grinder family also we 
become acquainted in our text: the Bodhi- 
satta born in it understands his handicraft tho- 
roughly when he grows up, as mentioned in the 

` Babbu Jataka. 


' More even than the hereditariness of the 

4 profession* there was another factor which 
contributed to the organisation of particular 
branches of trade, namely, the local union 
and isolation which the different handicrafts, 

.  aecording: to the Jitakas, undoubtedly ex- 
| perienced. In the city, fixed streets were the 
] place of residence of fixed tradesmen; for 
example, ivory-carvers (dantakara) had a street 

to themselves. It is narrated how a man 
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' For the supposition of a local union “of different branches of 
trade the Játakas give no-gronud, A passage in the Mricchakatika of 
Südraka allows the conclusion that the Setthis lived in a special part of 
the town by themselves ; as in the second act the Vasantasená asks her 
| escort Madanikü whether she knows the name of her(Vasantasená's) 
a beloved one, Miydanikñ replies evasively, in a joking spirit, “ He lives 

in the quarters of the big tradesmen "' (setthicattare padivasadi), 
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reaches Benares and going about the town 


comes to the ivorv-carvers' street and sees how 
ivory things are made by them in various 
forms (dantakaravithim patvà dantakáàre danta- 
vikatiyo kurumáne disvà, I. 320). Im another 
passage also the street of the ivory-carvers is 
mentioned: A poor man who lives in Benares 
sees how in the street of the ivory-carvers, 
ivory rings, etc., are made (dantakaravithiyam 
dantavalivàdam karonte disvà) and asks, “ Will 
vou buy tusks from me if I bring some?” As 
they answer in the affirmative, he kills ele- 
phants, takes out the tusks and maintains his 
livelihood by their sale. ; 
"Some trades were followed not inside buf out- 
side the town, although mostly in its proximity, 
and in villages which were occupied by mem- 
bers of one and the same profession. Such 
tradesmen's villages are often 
mentioned as being in the 
neighbourhood of Benares: “Not far from 
Benares '—so it is said in the Alînacitta 
Jàtaka (II. 18)—“ lay a carpenters’ village” 
(vaddhakigima). There lived five hundred car- 
penters. They proceeded by river to a forest, 
prepared the wood for use as material for the 
construction of houses, constructed various kinds 
of one-storeyed, two-storeyed buildings, etc., and 
made sign-posts with all pieces of wood, beginning 
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with posts. Then they take the wood to the 
shore, put it on board the ship and go down 
stream to the city. Here they make houses for 
everyone who desires it, take the money, and 
return home and make new materials with it. 

Such a village in the neighbourhood of 
Benares and occupied only by carpenters, occurs 
again in the Jàtakas (II. 405; IV. 159) ; in the 
last passage it is said that a thousand families 
lived in the big village (kulasahassaniváso 
mahivaddhakigamo). x 

The potters also seem to have lived outside 
the town in a village by themselves; at least 
mention is made of one potter family who lives 
in à village in front of the gate of Benares 
(Bàrànasinagarassa dvàragàme kumbhakárakula, 
III. 376). 

More wonderful than these manufacturers’ 
villages in the immediate neighbourhood of 
a big city which could find an easy market 
for their products and also could have their 
needs, such as clothes, implements, supplied, 
from the City, is the existence of such pro- 
fessional villages in the middle of the flat 
country. We read in the Sáci Jataka of two 
smiths' villages lying side by side, of which 
one consists of a thousand huts (sahassakutiko 
kammaragimo III. 281). From the neighbour- 
ing villagés, people go to this village in order 

36 
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to provide themselves with axes,  hatchets, 
ploughshares, spikes and other implements. 
When one reflects what a difficulty such a local 
isolation creates in the economical relations, one 
will see in these manufacturing villages not 
a phenomenon of secondary importance, but a 
highly important factor and one that is charac- 
teristic of the physiognomy of the social life of 
that time. The power of traditional customs 
which suit the spirit of the 
Indian people inclined to sche- 
matism, has created and maintained here a new 
impetus which is stronger than the practical need 
which obviously points to a variety of professions 
within the same common life. However much 
the origin of professional communities may 
have to be traced, as we have to do in the case of 
the Russian village communities, to the close 
relationship of the villagers with one another 
and to the equal right of all in the common 
property,’ on the Indian soil, the maintenance 
of such a remarkable institution seems to have 
been due principally to the inborn tendency 
towards organisation, classification, schema- 
tism in the minds of the Indians. As the 
Brahmanas worked together in villages in which 
foreign, especially, lower, elements were not 
tolerated, so, following their example, social 
— 77 T '* 0f. Bonart, Les castes dans U Inde, pp. 107, 229. " 
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groups, united by community of profession, 
separated themselves from one another and 
helped to create the manifoldness of modern 
easte-life. | 
As with the guilds of tradesmen, so can 
we also in the case of the manufacturers, 
infer from the institution of the elders (jetthakas ) 
the presence of a certain organisation. Such 
elders stand at the head of the smiths (kammá- 
rajetthaka or jetthakakammaára ),' earland-makers 
(mAlakárajetthaka III. 405), and carpenters 
(vaddhaki IV. 161). It appears that the number 
of manufacturers combined into a guild having a 
common leader could not exceed a certain figure ; 
at least, it is said, in the last-named passage of 
the Samuddavanija JAtaka, that in a village 
inhabited by a thousand carpenter families, every 
five hundred families had a head (kulasahasse 
paficannam  pancannam kulasatànam jetthakaéa 
dve vaddhaki ahesum). Whether the elder had 
either by law or by custom any recognised autho- 
" rity over the members of his 
CE union, is not mentioned; his 
office seems to have been an honorary one 
which was held by specially skilled manu- 
factures and not always by the oldest in point 
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|! Kammüra is used of blacksmiths as well as of silversmiths, 
(Dhammapada 43) and, as here, of goldsmiths. The latter are called in 
other places (12182; V. 438) suvannaküra. 
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of age. The elder seems to have occupied a 
peculiar position in the royal court. ‘ The 
senior among the hundred smiths "— so it is 
said in the Süci Jàtaka (III. 281)—** was a 
favourite of the king, blessed with wealth and 
property." In another place it is narrated that 
a prince asks a kammárajetthaka to come to 
him and commissions him to make a female figure 
out of a quantity of gold (V. 282). 

The three conditions mentioned: local 
division of different kinds of work, hereditary 
character of branches of profession and the 
existence of an elder: seem to me to indicate 
clearly an organisation of handicraft which 
can be compared in many respects with “our 
corporations in the Middle Ages. Also in 
these tradesmen’s corporations of ancient India 
the principle finds application, which has already 
been mentioned in connexion with the guilds 
of tradesmen: the more in the course of centu- 
ries the caste theory—even in Buddhist lands— 
obtained currency, the greater the exclusive- 
ness of, and respect for, the leading castes, 
the more did the manufacturers’ corporations 
become incorporated in the caste-order. After 
the example set by nobility and the Brahmanical 
caste, they surrounded themselves with limita- 
tions by which a common bed and a common 
table were forbidden with members of. castes 
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who on account of the lowness of their race occu- 
pied a lower stage of human society than they 
themselves. That many of the manufacturers 
mentioned above occupied a comparatively low 
social position admits of no doubt and was, in 
my opinion, the chief reason why they separated 
themselves from the rest of the population and 
thereby had in ancient times the appearance of 
being something akin to a caste: the corpora- 
tions of the manufacturers fall—partly, at any 
rate—undoubtedly under the category of the des- 


pised eastes which will be treated of in a later 
chapter. 








CHAPTER XI. 


CASTELESS PROFESSIONS. 


But from these despised and  shunned 
portions of the population the guilds of trades- 
men and most of the manufacturers with which 
we have had hitherto to do, are far removed. 
Between these there is a  multiform and 
chaotic society which resists more or less every 
attempt at classification and about which there 
can be no talk of an organisation according to 
castes in that age. To this belong the great 
number of manufacturers standing outside their 
corporation and exclusively in the service of 
the king—namely, contractors and artists, the 
wandering dancers and musicians who  meve 
from village to village, showing their skill, and 
the tramps who consider every means good which 
helps them to earn*their livelihood, and further, 
the herdsmen, huntsmen and fishermen living in 
the country, in the forest and in mountains, 
and finally, the mass of labourers and slaves. 


In the lawbooks we find the rule that 
the kings could make the artisans work one 
day in the month for him;' the Jàtakas know 


^ Manu VII. 138; X. 120, e . °. 
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nothing of this; on the other hand, artisans 
are mentioned who seem to have worked only 
for him. In the Kusa Jàtaka there appear 
three distinct artisans in the pay of the king in 
the following order: a court potter (ràja- 
kumbhakára V. 290)—we meet with one in 
the Cullakasetthi JAtaka (I. 121), where it is 
described how he seeks on horsebaek to burn 
pots for the royal court—a basketmaker 
(rAjupatthika  nalakàra. V. 291) in the king's 
service and a court gardener (ràjamálakára 
V. 292). . The designation of these as “ court 
purveyors" seems to me to refer toa special 
position which raises them above their otherwise 
low or even despised rank and makes improbable 
their being members of a corporation, in 
the same way as in the case 
of the barber working in the 
royal court whose occupation as barber ranked 
certainly among the lowest professions. 'This court 
barber was no unimportant person in the king's 
court, he sometimes even stands in friendly 
intercourse with his employer. “Friend,” 
(samma kappaka I. 137) so addresses the king 
in the Makhádeva JAtaka his barber, while asking 
the latter to inform him if he finds any grey 


re. 185.1 











! Upáli, the barber of the Sakyas, seems in the Cullavagga of the 
Vinaya Pitaka (VII. 1. 4) tb be a personal friend of the Sakyas. Of. 
Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 158, Note. 
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hair on his head. 'The many small personal 
services for which people wanted him-—as such 
there are mentioned in the introduction to the 
Sigála Jàtaka (II. 5), shaving the beard, curling 
the hair, placing the dice- board in position, ete.— 
seem to have made him indispensable for the 
king, the royal ladies, the princes and princesses. 
Also the position of a court barber is sometimes 
described as highly lucrative: in the Makháàdeva 

Jàtaka it is narrated that the Videha_ king 
when he renounces worldly life gives a village 
to his barber which brought him, 100,000 
(satasahassutthinam gàmavaram. I. 138). 

Even the king’s cook (ranno süda V. 292) 
does not hold an insignificant position in the royal 
household, at least not in that of a king who 
was such a “gourmand” as King Bhojanasud- 
dhika,' whose dinners cost, according to the 
description in the Dita Jataka (11.319), 100,000 
every time and coysisted of a hundred different 
dishes. Still in the Kusa Jàtaka, the occupation 
of a cook is described asone to be practised by 
slaves or hired labourers (dàsakammakarehi 
kattabbam. V. 293). 

A special office in the royal court was 
that of the estimator (agghakaraka. l. 1245 


—— — 

















` Literall y, ** one who is very particular, scrupulous with regard to 
eating." Cf. the expression used in the Upasálha Játaka (II. 54) of 
a Brühmana, namely, susünasuddhika, which signifies something like 
» Scrupulous, superstitious with regard to the cremation ground.” 
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agghápanikatthàna. I. 126) whose work con- 
sisted in estimating the value of elephants, 
horses, precious stones, gold, etc., and in paying 
the owners of wares their proper 
price. In the Suppáraka Jataka 
the work of an estimator was given to a 
blind fisherman who exchanges his work for 
service in the Court. He determines as valuer 
the things which are most heavily taxed. 
Thus he knows by merely touching with 
the hand that a carriage which should serve 
the king asa State carriage is built with the 
wood of a perforated tree or that a costly 
garment is eaten by mice at one place; he 
receives, "however, from the king only eight 
kahApanas for every valuation. Not willing 
to accept a payment which according to him is 
suitable for a barber (imassa dàyo nahipitadiyo. 
IV.138), he leaves the service of the king and 
returns to his fisherman's village. 

Besides the men who had to look to the daily 
needs of the king and his Court, à whole army of 
skilled men of every kind surrounded the person 
of the king in the courts of the powerful 
princes of that time. Thus, we come across 
musicians (gandhabba I. 384; II. 250), dancers 
and singers (nàtaka IV. 324;  naccagitàdisu 
kusalà, II. 227); elephant tamers (hattácariya, 


II. 221) and archers (dhanuggaba, II. 87; V. 
31 
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128). Whilst, moreover, these skilled men in 
ancient Ind ia, as we shall see, were of little 
respectability and the arts practised by them 
were mostly unprofitable, the artists in the 
service of the king did not seem to have 
been from the pecuniary point of view in a bad 
way. An archer demands from the king an 
annual salary of 100,000 (ekasamvaccharena. 
satasahassam, II. 57). The king agrees to this; 
on the other hand, the old archers (porànaka- 
dhunuggaha) consider the salary too high. Still 
better paid is another dhanuggaha; he receives 
daily 1,000 (devasikam sahassam labhitva ràjà- 
nam upatthahi, V. 128) and incurs in this way 
the displeasure of the rest of the king's «servants. 
These figures, though, as everywhere in Indian 
sources, bad as a statistical material, point to 
a respectable and lucrative profession. Probably 
the archer was entitled to high salaries, as he. 
could render the kigg valuable services, whether: 
in hunting or in war. 

About the saiaries of the other Court artists 
there are found in the Jàtakas 
only a few general statements. 
An old musician (gandhabba) informs the 
king that his pupil wants to serve num and 
adds, “ Fix the nature of the salary ' (dey- 
yadhammam assa jánátha, II. 250), to which 
the : king replies, “ He shall get one-half of 


(P. 187.) 
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your salary."  'To this the pupil; however; 
does mot agree; he demands equal salary, as 
he knows his art quite as well as his teacher. 
A -musical tournament ordered by the king’ 
ends the matter in this way, that the vanquished : 
scholar ata sign from the king was belaboured 
with stones and clubs and killed, whilst the- 
teacher receives much money from the king 
and the residents. Salts 
Similarly in the UpAhana JAtaka mention is 
made of a pupil of an elephant tamer (hattha- 
cariya, II. 221) who demands the same salary as ` 
his teacher. The king announces by beat of 
drum,- “To-morrow a teacher and his pupil 
will both exhibit their skill in elephant-taming; 
who wants to see must come to the palace.” 
The night before the performance, the teacher 
instructs the elephant to commit all kinds of 
mistakes, so that when given the order “Go' 
forward,” it goes backwards, and when 
ordered to go backwards, Tt goes forward, etc. 
The consequence is, that next day, as the 
elephant does the reverse of what it is ordered: 
to do by the pupil, the angry crowd kills him: 
by throwing stones and beating him with sticks: 
That many of the artists mentioned here, espe- 
cially, the archers, belong as much to the class of 
** Court people " as, for example, the executioner 
— or the gate-keeper, I do not consider impossible. 
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Like the latter, they were paid by the king; 
like these they were attached to the king's 
service which they could not quit against the 
wish of their master. Whoever among them— 
like the court barber in the Gangamála Jàtaka— 
wants to lead the homeless life, must get the 
permission of the king (ràjànam pabbajjam 
anujànàpetva, III. 452). But they are distinguish- 
ed from the ràjabhoggas or ràjannas, by which 
I understand only the “royal officers," by their 
. purely private character. They hold no public 
position and their work is 
confined to personal service 
which they render to the king and his family. 

On account of the comparatively great res- 
pectability and the high salary which the Court 
artists enjoyed, the effort of most of the artists 
was to get into the king's service; as, however, 
this fell to the lot of only a very few, others 
tried to serve under rich private persons. 
Very often we meet «vith artists in the service 
of young tradesmen whom they help, along with 
other parasites, to squander their paternal pro- 
perty: jumpers, runners, singers, dancers, etc., 
receive each one of them 1,000 from the squand- 
ering and pleasure-seeking setthi’s son (langha- 
nadhávanagitanaecádini Kkarontànam  sahassam 
dadamàno, II. 431) and make him in a short 
time a beggar. In contrast with these parasitic 
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artists, there were many who earned their bread 
with difficulty by catering for the amusement 
of people at festivities. We read of a dancer (nata 
III. 507) who lives in a village not far from 
Benares and goes with his wife into the town, 
where he gets money through dancing and sing- 
ing which accompanies his lyre (vinà). As, 
however, such festivities, in spite of their fre- 
quency, formed only an occasional break in 
their daily life, the dancers led at other times 
a thoroughly miserable life, as did the dancing 
family (natakakula, II. 167) in the Uechittha- 
bhatta Jàtaka in which the Bodhisatta was re- 
born. "This family maintained itself by begging 
and *even the Bodhisatta had no other way ot 
earning a livelihood than through alms. 

It seems to me that by this naja or nataka we 
are not to understand actors, as in later times, for 
in our text dramatie performances are nowhere 
described. .A sort of pantomime which is per- 
formed by two dancers is nó doubt described ; 
probably, in this we are to look for a fore-runner 
of the later Indian drama. “At that time there 
were "'"'— so it is narrated in the Suruci JAtaka 
(IV. 324)—*'' two skilled dancers, named ‘ Dull 
ear’ and ‘White ear’; they tried to make the 
king laugh. One of these, 
‘ Dull ear, set up at the gate 
of the,palace a big tree called Atula, threw 
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a ball of rope and climbed, after attaching 
the rope toa branch of the tree, the Atulamba 
tree with the help of the rope. The tree of 
Vessavana' is also called Atulamba. Now -the 
servants of WVessavana arrested him, hacked his 
body to pieces and let these pieces fall. 
The other dancers joined the pieces together and 
sprinkled them with water, upon which the 
dancer revived and danced in a garment of 
flowers. The other dancer, ‘White ear’ set 
up a funeral pyre and went with his followers 
into the fire. When he disappeared .and the 
funeral pyre was burnt out, people sprinkled 
water upon the ashes. On this, the dancer 
rose with his followers and danced, deckfd in 
a garment of flowers." 


- If the dances described here are more than a 
creation of the narrator's fancy, jugglery must 
have reached in ancient India a comparatively 
high stage, as their explanation can only be 
sought in mirrors which give the specta- 
tor the illusion of a person climbing the rope 
or going into the fire. That the concave mirror, 
this most important instrument in modern 
magic, was known in ancient India, is in itself 
undoubtedly highly improbable. Still a passage 
in Sankara's commentary on the Vedânta, * 


A Skr. Vaigravana, patronymic of Knbera. 
* Quoted by Deussen, System des Vedant® p. 322 -> 





where reference is made to jugglery exactly 
similar to the first trick in our text, presupposes 
likewise the use of a mirror: “The highest. 
God "— so runs the passage—‘‘is only as much 
different from the acting and enjoying indivi- 
dual called Vijndndtman, created by ignorance, 
as the magician climbing a rope with shield 
and sword is different from the same magician) 
really standing on the ground.” 

It is in an illusion of the bontat that- 
probably the trick of the sword-eater consists, of 
whom it is narrated in the: 
Dasannaka Jâtaka that he 
swallows a sword thirty-three feet long and 
having a sharp edze. > 

We make the acquaintance of a special kind. 
of dancers in the “jumpers,” the langhananataka- 
of the Dubbaca JAtaka, namely, an acrobat who’ 
knows how to jump over a number of lances sunk 
in the ground and placed ong behind the other. 
"The Boddhisatta who is born in an acrobat family,’ 
learns from a nataka the art of jumping and 
tours with his teacher exhibiting his art. “His 
teacher, however "—so it is said further (I. 450) 
— knew how to jump over four lances, not over 
five." Now one day he appeared in a village ^ 
and placed, while he was drunk, five lances 
on the ground, one behind the other, with the. 
intention Of -jumping over them. ‘Then the’ 
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Boddhisatta said, ** You don't know the art of 
jumping over five lances, my teacher; take away 
one lance, for if you try to leap over the five 
lances, you will be pierced by the fifth lance 
and die." “ You don't know what I can do,” 
answered the teacher in a drunken fit, and leaps, 
without paying heed to his pupil's words, over 
the four but is fixed by the fifth, as the 
madhuka' flower is fixed on its stem, and falls 
to the ground crying loudly." 

In the same category of touring jugglers 
who exhibit their art in the court of- princes 
or in festivities for the entertainment of the 
people, the snake charmers (ahigunthika) of „our 
text are to be placed. Of such tan aki- 
gunthika it is said in the Salaka Jataka (II. 
267), that he has trained an ape to which he 
has given an antidote* and which he then 
allows to play with a snake 
amd that in this way he earns a 
livelihood. Another snake charmer has likewise 


[P. 191.] 


Bassin latifolin. 

z Osadha=Skr. aushadha, herb, medicine. It appears that in 
ancient times the snake tamers used to make themselves and the 
animals which they allowed to play with the snakes proof against snake- 
bite through some plant juice, On the other hand, the practice, 
so common among Indian snake-charmers to-day, of extracting the 
poison teeth, was introduced later. This is only mentioned in the 
paecuppannavatthu, namely, in the introduction to the MülapariyAya 
Játaka, where the monks whose pride Buddha curbs, are compared to 
snakes whose teeth have been extracted (uddbatad#tha viyn sappé 
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trained an ape; when a festival (ussava) is 
announced, he keeps it in the house of a grain 
merchant, travels seven days and then lets his 
snakes play (ahim kilàpento). (TII. 198). 

At such exhibitions and popular festivals in 
ancient India, music was not wanting : either the 
dancers themselves made singing and playing 
on the lute accompany their dances or there 
came professional musicians to the festivals, 
in order to practise their art for money. 
Instruments, mostly very primitive, on which 
in India even to-day jugglers play as an 
accompaniment of their dances and skilful 
perférmances,' were to some extent in existence 
at that time: besides the lute (vinà), we find 
the drum (bheri) and the coneh (sankha) men- 
tioned in our text. A drummer (bherivadaka 
I. 283), who, as mentioned in the Bheri Jataka, 
lives in a village, goes with his, son to the city, 
as he hears that in Benares a festival (nakkhatta) 
is announced, in order to play here on the drum 
in the circle of those who take part in the 
festival; he acquires by his play a good deal 
of money.. The same is said in somewhat 

different words in the Sankhadhamana JAtaka 
of a conch-blower (sankhadhamaka, I. 284). 


^ Of. Schlagigtweit, Indien in Wort und Bila, 2nd Edn., Vol. IT., 
p. 174.. 
38 
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As there were drummers and conch-blowers 
in the king's service-—edicts of the king, 
announcements of publie sports, execution, etc., 
were made known in the city by beat of drum 
or by the blowing of the conch—and others who 
played on their instruments at popular festivals, 
so we find, along with the already-mentioned 
court musicians, also some who were employed by 
private persons on festive occasions. Tradesmen 
of Benares who come to Ujjeni on a business tour 
make an appointment and come to a place 
of amusement, carrying with them “garlands, 
perfumery, ointment, food and drink. Then they 
fetch a musician and that the best (jettha- 
gandhabba) in Ujjeni (te tam 
pakkosápetvà attano gandha- 
bbam káresum II. 249). As the tradesmen, 


[ P. 192.) 


accustomed to the performance of the court . 


musicians of Benares, are not satisfied with his 
work, he returns *he reward paid him and travels 
with them to Benares. Here he becomes the 
pupil of the old court musician and meets with 
a sorry end in the way already described. 

That in these artists, as described in the 
Játakas, we have something similar to castelike 
organisation, is obviously highly improbable. 
And still these professions in course of time 
developed into castes: in Manu we fipd zafa men- 
tioned among the mixed castes, the forerunners 


, 


- 
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of the modern watas or natakas who wan- 
der in the villages of Hindustan as jugglers, 
buffoons, actors, acrobats, snakecharmers and 
exhibit their skill for money or for presents.’ 
A tendency towards organisation, towards com- 
bination based upon a common profession, as we, 
I believe, can assume, is present in ancient times 
even among these classes of Indian people; as 
proof of this we have the oft-mentioned circum- 

stance that professions were hereditary in artist 
families: we have already made the acquain- 
tance ofa dancer family (natakakula), of a drum- 
mer or conch-blower family (bheriv4adakakula I. 


283; sankhadhamakakula, I. 284); the son of 


an  elephant-tamer (hatthAcariya, IT. 221) 
practises the art of his father, and the son of 
an acrobat learns the art of jumping (langha- 
nasippam sikkhitvà I. 430). To this add that 
these professions were very little respectable and 
that in consequence, people compelled men who 
earned their livelihood by the practice of these, 
probably to live outside the city; thus it is said 
of a dancer, as well as of a drummer who goes to 
Benares for a festival, that he lives in. a village 
not far from  Benares. Nevertheless, these 


‘artists, at any rate, in ancient times, lacked all 


essential conditions for the formation of! a caste: 


neither the „feeling of race-community—a factor 








<— — 


t Nesfield, Caste System p. G. 
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which is of great importance in the formation 
of the despised castes—nor the 
need of external organisation 
could cause them to be formed into a close 
corporation ; rather compelled by their profession 
to restless wandering, necessity made them 
seek such other means of earning money as 
opportunity offered. 

Often the life of such touring people was 
spent in the manner, described in the Tittira ` 
Jàtaka (III. 541): 

* He has (as porter of the  tradesmen) 
wandered in Kàlinga kingdom, he has engaged 
in trade, stick in hand, he walks over the country 
road. With dancers he has wandered With 
hunters; with sticks he has fought with the 
crowd. | | 

* He has caught birds, he has measured (corn) 
with the 4/hake measure, he has (at a dice-game, 
with regard to false players) removed the dice, 
he has transgressed? the moral laws, he has 
staunched the blood of (the punished), his 


w — 


[ P. 193.] 


— — — — — — — 


W 


Saükupatha * lit., ' a path studded with nails.” 

^ Samyamo abbhatito is explained by the commentator with the 1 
words: jfvikavutteom wnisehya pabbajanten'eva stlasamyamo atikkanto, 
“inasmuch as for earning a livelihood he embraced the homeless con- 
dition, he transgressed the moral prescriptions.” 

` Abbühitam pupphakam addharattam. The commentator adds 
by way of explanation. ''To earn a livelihood he brought criminals 
whose hands and feet were chopped, to a hall and returning’ at about . 
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hands are burnt by taking hot food (during, 
begging)." 

Here is given us in a brief form the picture 
of the life of an Indian tramp and of the sphere 
in which his destiny unfolded itself: dancers, 
hunters,  club-fighters, players—this is the 
society in which the adventurous period of 
his life is spent. Finally, after trying all 
possible occupations he earns his living by 
begging as a fraudulent ascetic (duttha- 
tàpasa). 

Although more settled than these  wan- 
dering occupations, the rural professions of 

x herdsmen, huntsmen, fisher- 

el P. 194.] : 

| * men do not seem in ancient 
times to have come under the organisation 
of caste, as, on account of their work, they 
inclined- more towards a solitary life. Only 
when we see them in great number in the town 
or united into a village community can we 
suppose the existence ol organisations similar, 
for example, to those of the artisans. In a 
sea-port town ( pattanagàma. IV. 137) the son 
of an elder among the fishermen after the death 
of his father steps into his shoes. He becomes 
blind, however, later, and takes to the service 
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midnight, he stopped the blood flowing ont of the wounds with kundaka 
(the red powder, which is found in the rice corn under the husk) and 
smoke/^- ^? 


= 


— 
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of the king, as he cannot any more,follow the 
occupation of a fisherman, although he, as men- 
tioned in the passage of the Suppáraka Játaka in 
question, “ was the elder among the fishermen." 

Noteworthy as an example of the fact that the 
thorough-going division of work characteristic 
of the social life of India of to-day is a 
factor of ancient origin, is the circumstance that 
the different designations of fishermen appear to 
coincide with the names of modern fishermen 
castes and point to this, that even at that time 
there were special branches in the profession of 
fishermen whose work was so precisely defined. 
Thus, the fishermen with nets and baskets 
(jàlakuminádini khipitvà macche garhanti, I. 
427) were called Kevattas' (II. 178, 124); 
the angling fishermen were called bàálisika (I. 
482; III. 52) on account of their fishing pole 
(balisa). 

Also amonz hunters we find this moment of 
division of work which surely must have become 
important in the later development of the castes: 
the huntsman pursuing the deer is called 
migaluddaka (III. 49, 184) or simply, lud- 
daka; a bird-hunter (sakunaluddaka,* IT. 161) 


we come across in the Kakkara .ñtaka, nay, 


— — — — RO O —— h. A — — — — 


t! = Bkr. kaivarta, by which, as we saw above, in the Brahmanical 
system, a certain mixed caste is understood, Hewat is even im these 
days a name of a class of fishermen. Cf. Nesfield, Caste System, p: 9. 
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even a quail-catcher (vattakaluddaka, I. 208) 
is represented. In the Kurungamiga Jitaka 
(I. 173) a gdmavdsiattakaluddaka is mentioned, 
ie., a hunter living in the village who prepares 
an ambush in tall trees under which he has 
noticed traces of the deer and from there kills 
the animal. 


Much less than in the case of the 

[P. 195] casteless professions hitherto 
treated, is mention made ot 

an external co-ordination or any organisation 
whatevér in the case of the serving classes, 
as they were composed of all possible elements 
of+the population differing in point of race 
and professional work. He who suffered ship- 
wreck in the struggle with the waves of life and 
was rendered poor must have been forced even 
at that time—whatever might be his descent— 
to win his bread by service. We read of a poor 
gahapati who supports himself and his mother 
by working as a hired labourer (bhatim katva 
III. 325); he complains that he earns only one 
or half a mdsaka ' and that his mother can with 
difficulty be supported. The three Bràhmana 
daughters of the Suvannahamsa Jáàtaka have, as 
their supporter is dead, to serve in other families 
and pass their days in trouble (paresam bhatim 





- i c9 
t = Skr. müshaka, a coin of small value, 
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katvà kicchena jivanti, I. 475). Of course, 
these members of the aristocratic castes formed 
a small fragment of the serving classes; the 
majority was formed by the classes of the 
population in who.3 the profession of a hired 
labourer was as much hereditary as the poverty 
connected with it. The Bodhisatta, re-born in a 
poor family (daliddakula), as deseribed in the 
Kummaásapinda Jàtaka, works, when he is grown- 
up, for money at a se/th?s and maintains his 
livelihood in this way (III. 409; similarly, III. 
444). The payment which falls to the lot of the 
day-labourers seems, according to the JAtakas, to 
be so miserable as to be hardly sufficient to enable 
them to eke out their livelihood. As tHe gaha- 
pati through his paid works earns no more than 
one or half a mdsaka, so also it is said of 
a bhataka who supports himself by carrying 
water (udakabhatim katvA III. 446) that he 
has saved half a mé@gaka. With such a low pay 
and owing to the impossibility of gaining access 
to any higher profession, the possibility seems 
to be wholly excluded—and in this it has a 
certain resemblance with a caste—of the Indian 
hired labourer emerging out of his miserable 


position: born and bred in poverty, he bore 


his sad lot as a nature-necessity 
in order to leave it, to „his 
children as a legacy. ! 


[P. 196.1 


$ 
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"Those day-labourers enjoyed a comparatively 
favourable position who were in the service 
of one and the same employer for a long 
time or permanently. Every big land-owner, 
every rich tradesman had, according to the 
Jatakas, along with his slaves, a number of 
day-labourers in his service. One's own people 
(attano purisA), the bondsmen, to whom in the 
SAlikedàra JAtaka (IV. 277) the Brihmana gives 


`a portion of the rice fields for guarding, are 


contrasted with the Obhataka who gets a 
salary (bbati) for watching and who is held 
responsible for any damage and has to pay a com- 
pensation according to the appraisement of the 
owner (brihmano sálim aggzhàpetvà mayham 


inam  karissati). In the house of the pious 


BrAhmana Dhammapála even the slaves and 
labourers (dásakammakarà IV. 50) give alms; 
they obey the moral prescriptions and observe 
the fasts. That in the Visayha Jataka the slaves 


and day-labourers (dAsakammakaraporisa) are 


reckoned among the property of a setthi has 
already been mentioned (p. 262). Of another 
setthi, it is narrated in the introduction to 
the Mayhaka Játaka, that at the sight of a. 
begging monk whom he sees coming with a 
full alms pot from his house, he cannot restrain 
his thoughts: “If my slaves or labourers 
(dàsà và katumakárà và III. 300) had received 
39 
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this food, they would have done more difficult 
work ; alas, this is really a loss for me." 

According to the Gangam&ála Jataka, these 
labourers were taken care of in the house of 
their master; they did not, however, live there 
but went to their lodgings in the evening (sabbe 
attano attano vasanatthànàni gatà III. 445). 
- Probably these were, like the residences of poor 
people generally, outside the city. The already- | 
mentioned water-carrier lived with a poor woman 
who likewise supports herself by carrying water, 
at the northern gate of Benares. “ Living by the 
side of the gate ” signified apparently something 
like ** poor, lowly.” “ I am the daughter of one 
living by the side of the gate” (dhità dváàra- 
vasinó V. 441), says the poor 
cirl in the Kunála Jàtaka to the 
king in reply to his question whose daughter she is. 

If now the position of these hired labourers 
was in no respect,enviable, they still enjoyed a 
certain freedom, as they in all probability could 
change their masters when they liked. On the 
other hand, the slaves (dàsa) had absolutely no 
freedom ; they were, just like the cow, devoid of ` 
any rights and were absolutely at thé mercy of 
their masters. 

In Manu (VIII. 415), seven kinds of slaves 
are enumerated: those who are captured in 
the field (during war) (dhvaj&hrita), those who 


(P. 197.] 
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serve in. return for maintenance (bhaktadása) 
those that are born in the house (grihaja), 
those that are bought (krita), those that are 
received as gifts (datrima) those that are 
inherited from the father (paitrika) and those 
that are made slaves by way of punishment 
(dandadása). If we exclude the bhaktaddsa 
as not belonging properly to the class of 
bondsmen and also the dandaddsa, there remain 
four classes which reduce to the three mentioned 
in the  Vinaya Pitaka ( Bhikkhunivibhanga, 
Sanghádisesa I. 2. 1), as we can put “ those that 
are born in the house" and “those inherited 
from father" on one side and “ those aequired 
by gift or purchase " on the other. Here these 
classes are distinguished : those that are born in 
the house, those that are bought with money and 
those that are captured in a war (dáso nama 
antojàto dhanakkito karamar&nito). That the 
dandadásamentioned by Manu jp the last sentence 
is not mentioned here, must seem strange, as we 
have in the Jáàtakas an example of a slave 
robbed of his freedom as a punishment. The 
village superintendent (gàmabhojaka) of the 
Kulàvaka JAtaka, who has spoken ill of the 
inhabitants of the village before the king, is. 
condemned to lose not only his property but also 
his freedom : the king makes him the slave of. 
the village *inhabitants (tan ca tesan neva disam 
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katvà I. 200). We also find * those that are 
aequired by purchase " and “ those that are born 
in the house" represented in our text. A 
BrAhmana is sent by his careless wife who pre- 
tends to be unable to do household work, to beg 
money that she may have a female slave 
(dási). The Bràhmana begs 700 kahdpanes, 
rE 198.) a sum which he considers 

. sufficient for buying a female 
or male slave (alam me ettakam dhanam dasi- 
dásamülàya III. 343). The fraudulent slave - 
Katàhaka who deserts his master and whom we 


already know (p. 170), is “a slave born in the . 


house "; he is born on the same day as the son 
of his master, a setthi of Benares, and is edu- 
cated along with him. Of slaves captured in 
war, from which class in the oldest times the 
slaves were probably exelusively recruited, no 
mention is made in the JAtakas; at least in the 
passages of our seurce which tell us of wars 
between neighbouring kings, no mention is made 
of prisoners of war ; only of robbers (paccanta- 
vásino corá) it is mentioned in the CullanArada ` 
Jàtaka that they plunder a village and capture 
its inhabitants and make them slaves* (karamare | 
gahetvà IV. 220). | 

Owing to the complete absence of legal 
rights of the slaves, their work differed with 
the individual temperament of their ‘master. 


- - 
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Sometimes in our source the relation in which 
the slaves stood to their master is represented 
as a —— and their treatment as quite 
humane. The family of the Bráhmana agri- 
eulturist in the Uraga Jataka consists of six 
members ; the Brihmana, his wife, his son, 
his daughter, his daughter-in-law and the female 
slave. “ They all"— so it is said further (ITI. 
162)—** lived together in harmony and amity.” 
As, however, the son of the Bràhmana dies 
and is burnt without a tear and without a moan, 
Sakka,-disquieted by such conduct and forced 
to quit his heavenly seat, asks the slave, “ My 
daughter, in what relation did you stand to 
this." ‘He was my master !" ‘Surely, he has . 
at times molested and oppressed you and there- 
fore you. are glad at his death and do not weep.” 
“O lord, don't speak so, never saw anybody 
like him; patient, loving, sympathetic was the 
son of my master and loyed me as a child reared 
on the breast.” ‘To a similar familiar relation- 
ship between the female slave and the master, 
the Nánaechanda Jâtaka (II. 428) also points ; 
the purohita whom the king asks to demand 
re. 199) a favour, asks, besides the 
members of his household, also 

the aye ean i wane her desire is. And the 
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' Probable, a shortened form of  paramamanathia, 


"one whose 
desire is fulfilled, the contented,” 
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slave desires, humble as she is, a mortar, a postie 
and a sieve.' 

All the same, the examples quoted do not 
justify our inferring a specially favourable posi- 
tion for the slaves of ancient India ; other passages 
of our text speak clearly of the miserable lot of 
the bondsmen who frequently had to put up with 
thrashing, imprisonment and bad food. For this 
reason, the slave Katihaka, who has learnt to 
read and write along with the son of the family 
and who is otherwise clever and knows the art of 
speaking, discharges the duties of a storez;keeper 
(bhandágárika), but is afraid lest he should lose one 
day this office. ** Not always," he reflects within 
himself, “ will one care to let me have the office 
of a store-keeper; one good day some defect will 
be noticed in me and then people will thrash me, 
lock me up, brand me and give me the food of a 
slave to eat” (tá]letvà  bandhitvà lakkhanena 
anketvA  dàsaparibhgogena pi  paribhunjissanti 
I. 451). .A female slave, who is sent by her 
master to work at other people's place for money, 
is thrown into a corner of the house and struck 
with a stick, as she cannot bring any money 

back to the house (I. 402). = 


— — M— — — nts 





i Udukkhalamasalañ c’eva snppañ ca. Il. 428. All the three 
implements the slave obviously used for crashing and winn wing rice. 
Also the slave Rohini of the Rohini Jataka neses the mortar for pressmg 
rice (vihipaharana, I. 248). 
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The work which the slaves had to do was 
naturally extremely manifold and differed with 
the social position of the master and the intelli- 
gence of the slave. Many might be employed, 
like the slave Katáhaka, in higher employments, 
like those of the store-keeper, treasurer or 
private secretary ; as a rule, however, the work 
of the slaves was of a lower nature. The slave 
Pingalà in the SilAvimamsa Jáàtaka CELL: 101) 
before she can go to a rendezvous must wash the 
feet of her master; only when he 
is tranquillised does she sit on 
the door-sill and await his pleasure. With consi- 
derable detail the duties of a slave are described 
in the Katihaka JAtaka. The slave Katihaka 
who gives himself out as the son of his master and 
marries the daughter of a Setthi friendly to his 
master, hears that his master has gone to the 
country and is afraid that he may come to him. 
He resolves to meet him and propitiate him by 
doing a slave's work (dAsakammam katva I, 452). 
Everywhere he explains loudly how little respect. 
other young people show to their parents, as 
they sit at the same table with them, instead of 
serving tlfem : he himself would,when his clders 
took their meals, set before them the dishes, place 
the spitoons in their position, take particular 
care of their drink and stand behind them with 
a brush; up to the most common performances 


fb. 200.] 
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he enumerates all services which a slave 
must render to his master (yàva sariravalanja- 
nakále udakalasam Adfya patiechannatthànaga- 
manà sabbam dasehi sAmikinam kattabbakiccam 
pakásesi I. 453). | 
On account of the lowness of such services, 
the slave himself was considered of little worth by 
a master who treated him humanely. The female 
slave Punná receives from her master, the puro- 
hita, who asks her what she wishes, the epithet 
jammi “ the low, contemptible.” ** Son of a slave ” 
(dàsiputtra) was a term of reproach ; when, in the 
Nigrodha Jáàtaka (IV. 41) the sendpati is in- 
formed that his friend is there, he comes in angrily 
and cries, ** Who is that friend? Hegsa d'es- 


pised son of a slave. Throw him out!" “Servant: 


of a slave's son" (dásiputtacetaka I. 225)—so 


addresses in the Nanda Jàtaka the bold slave his 


master. 
In spite of their low status the slaves occupied 
in Indian society a different position from that of 


the despised castes who will occupy our attention 


in the next chapter. They could not, like the latter, 
be regarded as impure, because their work brought, ` 
them. constantly into close contact with their. 
master whom they helped to dress and undress 
and assisted in the care of their body, whose food. 
they prepared and whom they served at dinner. 





As they lived together with the familieeto which - C 
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they belonged, they lacked the local isolation 
and external combination of: the despised castes ; 
they were, in consequence of this, as little a 
“easte” as the slaves of the Greeks and 
Romans, in whom we find the same categories 
‘and similar relations, so far as conduct and 
legul position are concerned. Also the Indian 
slaves resembled those of the ancient classical 
ages in this, that under certain circumstances 
they could obtain freedom. We read of such 
* freed slaves" in the Sona-Nanda Jataka; as 
the rich Brihmana renounces the world, he 
disposes of his property and sets his slaves free 
(dasajanam bhujissam katvA V. 313). It is 
true, accerding to Manu (VIII. 414), a Sddra, 
even when he is set free by his master, is not 
released from his condition of slavery: '*for who 
can take away that which is in-born in him ? " 
Still the view expressed here is only a conse- 
quence of the Brahmanical,system which in 
practice did not have much importance. In 
reality, a slave set free— proof of this is not, 
however, to be got from the Jàtakas— probably 
either served as a day-labourer or adopted some 
other proféssion, for which he possessed the 
means or the skill. 


40 





CHAPTER XII. 
tune DESPISED CASTES. 


We have hitherto repeatedly moved in our 
accounts within the limits of a province which 
comprises, according to the Brahmanical theory, 
the aboriginal population and is enclosed by the 
barrier of non-Aryan birth and separated by this 
from the rest of the society. In vain do we look 
in the bright light which the Jatakas throw upon 
the true life of ancient India for a line or 
demareation separating the entire Aryan from the 
entire non-Aryan population ; if we leave oftt of 
account the occurrence of the word Sudda (=Skr. 
Südra)in theoretical discussions, 
nothing points to the real exis- 
tence of a fourth caste, the Südra. Probably we 
have to suppose for the first period following the 
Aryan migration a Separation of the dark-coloured 
aborigines from the bright-coloured conquerors : 
it is exhibited by the contrast between the drya 
varna and ddsa varna in the Vedas. But already 
in very early times—and indeed, the further 
from the borders of the Aryan culture-sphere, 
the more pronouncedly—a mixture with the 
native population took place; nay, it seems to 
me in no way certain, in the lands , -lying 
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farthest east, especially, in the provinces in 
which Buddhism first made its appearance, 
in the Kosala and Magadha land, that the 
distinction between the Aryan conquerors and 
the conquered who were employed in slavish 
work was not abolished altogether: many of the 
non-Aryan stems seem to have preserved their 
political independence and to have come under 
the higher Aryan culture by adopting its 
language and customs. Under the influence of 
the Brahmanical theory we are extremely accus- 
tomed to*see in the aborigines of ancient India 
a great mass, namely, the conquered Südras. 
Surely, this name, applicable in the Brahmanical 
system to all non-Aryan Indians, is taken from 
the name of one particular stem out of the 
innumerable aboriginal stems, which from the 
ethnieal and cultural point of view were no less 
different from one another than the bearers of 
the new culture who spread frem the north-west 
to the Gangetie plain. 

Among these numerous races some manifestly 
stood on a specially low culture-stage. Just as 
the wild hunting races of the Himálaya must 
have distinguished themselves by their external 
appearance, by their undeveloped language, their 
customs relating to food, from the more advanced 
population of the plains, so their low position 
later prevented a mixture with the higher 
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developed Aryans and preserved their racial 
peculiarity up to this day. Even to-day they 
have not gone beyond the first beginnings of 
culture: incapable of lasting work, they lead 
a wandering life and feed mostly on animals, 
roots and fruits which Nature 
nas given them freely '; where 
they set up their residences among the culti- 
vated population, they are compelled to live in 
isolation outside the city and maintain their liveli- 
hood by the meanest kinds of work.  'These are 
the races of whom it is said in Manu (X. 50) : 

* Under well-known trees and in the crema- 
tion-ground, on mountains and in the woods 
should they live, recognised (by fixed marks) 
and living by work proper to them." 

These races were and are even to-day looked 
upon by the Indians as castes, and indeed, they 
are classed in the Brahmanieal theory with the 
lowest mixed castes. What gives them in fact in 
ancient times the appearance of a caste is their 
loeal isolation, their living together outside the 
rest of the society which avoids contact with them, 
on aecount of their low position, and their des- 
pised profession which is hereditary. From the 
higher castes they are distinguished by this, that 
their isolation is not a voluntary one; the 


[ P. 203.] 
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barriers which aurround them and which prevent 
their straying from their narrowly circumscribed 
profession as well as all mixture through marriage 
with those standing higher, are not erected by 
them but are forced upon them by their 
conquerors. 

Of these low races we meet with a number 
even in the JAtakas. Above all, we meet with 
the Candála, a race which we come across in 
creat numbers even to-day in north-east India, 
the scene of our narratives, and in Bengal. In 
the eyes of the Indians the Candála has always 
been the symbol of lowness and subjection. 

« But the residences of the Candálas ”—so it 
is said in Manu (X. 51 sq.)—“ should be outside 
the village, their dress should consist of garments 
of the dead: they must eat their food out of 
broken pots; black iron should be their orna- 
ment and always they must 
wander from place to place. A 
man who fulfils a religious duty should not 
seek intercourse with them ; their business they 
should conduct among themselves and their 
marriages they must contract with their equals. 

“Their food must be given them by somebody 
other than an Aryan in a broken vessel; at 


[P. 204.) 
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* Schlagintweit, Indien ia Wort und Bild, Vol. 1, p. 216: “Over a 


million of these people are to the east of Calcutta running up to the 
borders of Burma,” 
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night they shall not go about in the villages or 
in the towns. 

*In the day-time they may do the work 
assigned to them by order of the king ; the corpse 
of anybody who has no relations, they must carry 
out of the house— such is the standing rule. 

* Criminals they shall kill, according to the 
law, by order of the king; the clothes of the 
criminal, their beds or other ornamental articles 
they may keep to themselves." 

The contempt with which the authors of the 
lawbooks who were BrAhmanas looked « upon 
the lower classes of people, and the attempt to 
confirm them in their low position by legal 
prescriptions may have caused them tv select 
purposively dark colours for the sketch they 
made of the Candáàla, whilst the JAtakas show 
that the reality was not far different from the 
priestly theory. 

The Candáàlas of,our text live outside the 
town (bahinagare, IV. 376) in a village (candá- 
lagimaka, IV. 200, 390) by themselves. Two 
CandAla brothers who know how to blow a 
Candála flute must show their art outside the 
city gate; the one plays at the nortlfern, the 
other at the eastern gate. 


SS Go a 





* The Cnndála village placed in the Citta Sambhüta Játakn in front ` 
of the gate of Ujjain and thus to the west of India, may have probably 
existed only in the imagination of the narrator who carrief the narrow  —— 
conditions of his home over to the whole of India. 
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For the despised position of the Candala we 
have already given examples in an earlier chapter 
(p. 26 sq.); we have seen how the eating 
of the food left by them (caydAlucchitthabhatta ) 
had as its consequence, for the members of the 
Bràhmana caste, exclusion from their caste"; 
we have seen further how the 
wind whieh had touched the 
body of a CandAla was considered impure and 
how the very look of such a miserable creature 
sufficed to call up the feeling of impurity in 
those occupying a higher rank. * Contemptuous 
as a Candàla ” has become a proverbial expres- 
sion. Into the mouth of the young lioness 
to*whom a jackal had made a proposal of 
marriage the words are put: “This jackal is con- 
sidered low and wretched among the four-footed 
animals, similar to a Candála (hino patikuttho 


[ P. 205. ] 


. candAlasadiso. II. 6); we are, however, esteemed 


members of the highest royal family. This one 
addresses me indecent and improper words; what 


— shall I do with life after I have listened to such 


words ? I will hold my breath and die." 'The name 
Candála. stands for a word of contempt by which 


-—— — © 
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í That the food left by a Candéla is impure, is not a purely 
Brahmanical view. In the introduction to the Satadhbamma 
Játaka (IT. 82), Buddha explains to the monks that for the fol. 
lowers of his doctrine the eating of food obtained in an unlawful 
manner is like®ating the table leavings of n Candilu. 
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a BrAhmana, for example, designates his adul 
terous wife (pàpacandáàli IV. 246). 

Of the “ marks by order of the king" men- 
tioned in Manu, we know nothing from our 
text. Still even according to the Jatakas, the 
Candálas appear to be known outwardly as such 
by their dress : “clad in a bad under-garment 
of a red colour round which a belt is tied : above 
this a dirty upper garment, an earthen pot in 
hand ”—so in Mátanga Játaka (IV. 379) the 
exterior of a Candála is described. 

Also by their speech the Candálas apparently 
were distinzuished from the rest of the popula- 
tion. To their isolation, their complete separa- 
tion, is to be ascribed the fact that in the midst 
of a population speaking an Aryan dialect they 
preserved even in linguistic matters their racial 
individuality. In the Citta-Sambhüta Jataka it 
is narrated how two Candálas dressed as Br&h- 
manas go to 'Takkasjyà and study there; later, 
however, as one of them, on the occasion of a 

BrAhmanavacanaka, burns his 

[ P. 206.] 

they forget themselves and are detected by their 
language (candálabhásà IV. 391). - 

With the exception of the account of the two 
flute-players mentioned above, the Jàtakas contain 
no detailed account of the professional work of 
the Capdála. According to the commentary on 


k. 


face with a heated - lamp, ` 
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the Silavimamsa Jáàtaka, there are people who 
are engaged in carrying corpses (chavachaddaka 
III. 195); stil it is doubtful whether this 
work which was also indicated for them in the 
Brahmanical theory, was in reality their only 
occupation, although their low stage of culture 
debarred them from practising any higher pro- 
fession, even that of an artisan. | 
Along with the Candálas there are mentioned 
in the JAtakas, in the enumeration of the castes, 
the Pukkusas, who are the Pukkasas or Pulkasas 
of the Brahmanical system where they are called 
descendants of a Nisháda by a Südra wife. These 
Pukkasas were also most probably a non-Aryan 
caste occupying a very low position in society. 
According to the commentary on the Silavimamsa 
Jàtaka, by this are meant men who have for their 
profession the plucking of flowers (pupphachad- 
daka III. 195): as, however,in Manu the cateh- 
ing and killing of cave-dwellipg animals is given 
as their work, I don't believe that the Pukkusas 
were a special professional class but a race that 
lived generally by hunting and only occasionally 
by dirty work, like cleaning temples and palaces.’ 
— —— | 
` To these Pakkusas belonged manifestly also the elder Sunfta 
before his adoption of monkhood, who says in the Theragitha of him- 
self: ‘ Of low family am I, I was poor and needy. Low wasa the work 
which I did, namely, that of removing faded flowera (from temples and 


palaces). 1 wasgleapised by men, held in low esteem and reproved,.” Cf. 
Oldenberg, Buddha p. 159, Remark, 


41 
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Undoubtedly we have to see in the Nesfda, 
the Nishida or Naishida of the Brahmanical 
caste-theory a non-Aryan race in a barbarous 
condition. ‘They are regarded in the system as 
descendants of a BrAhmana by a Súdrà ; their 

work consists, according to 

— Manu (X. 48), in killing fish. 
As, according to the Jàtakas, the Nesádas lived by 
hunting, we can suppose that fishing and hunting 
formed their exclusive sources of earning. 
Through this their professional work they fell 
into contempt, for the occupation of a fisherman 
or hunter which represents in itself the earliest 
and lowest stage of evolution of human culture, 
could not in India come to be held in respect, for 
this reason, that it necessarily presupposed the 
killing of a living being. In various ways the 
despised position of the hunter is indicated in 
the JAtakas; itis narrated that a Brâhmaņa 
youth adopts the, occupation of a hunter when 
he cannot maintain himself by following any 
other art (II. 200). Also the words of the king, 
in which he asks the hunter in the Rohantamiga 
Játaka (IV. 422) to give up his occupation and 
recommends other means of earning money, such 
as agriculture, trade, lending money, point to 
the despised position of the hunter. For the 


same reason, the son of the setthi also causes 


the luddaka, whom he keeps with * him- along 
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with hin family and with whom he remains on 
friendly terms to the end of his life, to give up his 
profession (luddakakammato apanetv& TII. 51). 
We have enumerated above (p. 193 sq.) 
the occupation of hunters and fishermen among 
the professions which from their very nature 
resist a castelike organisation ; if, however, this 
in-itself despised profession is followed by an 
entire branch of a low race, then such a group, 
held together by unity of profession or race and 
separated from the rest of the population, takes 
the appearance of a caste and is regarded in all 
such cases as such by the Indians. This is the 
se also with the Nesádas; along with the 
Candálas; Venas, Rathakáras and Pukkusas they 
are introduced in the Assalàyana Sutta' as a low 
caste. Despised and avoided, they must, like the 
Candálas, live outside the town. A Nesáda lives 
not far from the town of Sakula in the Mahimsaka 
kingdom in a Nesáda villagg (nagarato avidüre 
ekasmim  nesádagámake V. 
337); he sells the birds which 
he caught with a noose in the city and im this 
way maintains himself. | 
The Nesfda of the Mora Jàtaka also who is 
ordered by the king to catch a golden peacock 


[ P. 208.] 


McLeod qur  ——a—nyrx ARAS. 

..* Ed, Pischel, Chemnitz, 1880, pp. 13, 14. So also in the Suttavi- 
bhahga Pácitti a II. 2.1, it is said : hina nâma játi cagdálaj&ti vennjáti 
xesádó jàti ratha kÁrajáti pukkusajáti, er’ htn& náma jati. 
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practises the profession of a hunter ig a Nesáda 
village lying near Benares (Bàránasiyà avidüre 
nesádagáàmavási nesAdo II. 36). Likewise, in a 
village inhabited by members of his race and 
lying not far from Benares, lives the Nesáda of 
the Rohantamiga Játaka ; he captures a deer, 
while he sets up with a stick a sling fitted with 
leather straps. 

Besides these wild peoples whom I might 
call “ethnical castes,” as they were held together 
by a common race, we meet other groups 
reckoned likewise by the Indians . among 
the despised castes, in which their mean work 
seems to have been the separating line which 
in course of time has stamped them into a 
caste ; they can be characterised, in contrast 
with the ''ethnical castes," as “low professional] 
castes." Originally these despised professional 
castes were nothing else than non-Aryan races 
who, although they stood on a higher cul- 
ture-level than the hunting and fishing races, 
engaged in branches of profession the practice 
of which presupposed no acquaintance with 
metals and their employment and were there- 
fore held in low esteem by the Aryans 
who worked with iron instruments. To this 
class belong such occupations as form even 
to-day the exclusive occupation of people 
standing on a low level, such as that of making 
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baskets from willows and bamboos, plaiting and 
weaving, the manufacture of leather and earthen 
vessels. Not a bias against handicraft in gene- 
ral' but against a profession which they found 
was followed by low races, originally made the 
Aryans avoid such means of 
earning a livelihood and leave 
them to the aboriginal races. Later the stain 
of impurity was attached to the occupation, 
even when, owing to the mixture of races, 
this ceased to be reserved for partieular races, 
and in course of time this stain spread to all 
possible handierafts and professions, the more so, 
as with advancing civilization the higher classes 
became ef empted from manual occupations. 
Such despised professional castes we have 
in the Venas and Rathakáàras who are reckoned 


(P. 209.] 
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t! Senart, Les Castes dans Plnde, p. 236: “ Nowhere have the 
Aryans shown any great preference for handicraft. “The Greeks and 
Romans left it to slaves or the middle class, to those that have been 
aet free or the retainers. As the Aryans in India settled in villages 
- where originally agriculture was followed, they were less inclined than 
in other countries to take to manual work. This must generally have 
fallen to the lot either of the primitive population or those 
portions of the population whom their bastard origin or their 
despised descent placed upon the same level. Opposed tothe view 
stated here, *of a disinclination of the Aryans for manual 
work, stands the fact that the age of Homeric and Hesiodic poetry 
showed no trace of a contempt of professional work. In Homera 
number of occupations which were later followed professionally, fall 
completely to the share of free men, nay, even the aristocrats were 
not ashamed af them. Cf. K. F. Hermann’s Lehrbuch der griechischen 
Antiquitäten, Vol. 4, 3rd Edn., p. 389 sq. | 
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in the already-quoted passages of the*Assalayana 
Sutta and the Suttavibhanga among the 
low castes (hinajáti): these are the castes 
of the “bamboo worker” and “carriage-builder.” 
Precisely in the example of the Venas we can 
get, in my opinion, a view of the probable 
origin of the despised professional castes and a 
proof of the theory that originally they were 
nothing else than low races. For when the 
Aryans pushed to the Gangetic plains and 
found peoples unacquainted with agriculture or 


metal work occupied solely with bamboo work 


or similar things, nothing was more natural 
than that they should give them names afteg the 
material with which they worked. Thus they 
named those who worked with bamboo (venu) 
bamboo-workers (vena or vaina). In a similar 
manner they must have named another race 
which possessed special skill in making car- 
rfages, carriage builders, after 
[ P. 210 ] 7 
That these two branches of profession, the 
manufacture of bamboo products and the 
building of carriages, were assigned, even long 
after Buddha’s time, to special races, seems to me 
to appear from the passage of the Suttavibhanga 


(Pácittiva TI. 2.1) already quoted, where the 
Venas and Rathakáras, along with the Capdálas, 
Nesádas and Pukkusas are called *'castes" (jàti) 


its principal industrial produet. : 
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and are not enumerated among the low pro- 
fessions (hinasippa) which are named as such 
after these in the following manner : the occupa- . 
tion of the basketmaker, the potter, the weaver, 
the cobbler, the barber (hinam n&àma sippam 
nalakárasippam kumbhakárasippam pesakara- 
sippam cammakérasippam nahApitasippam). 
his distinction between castes (jàti) and occu- 
pations (sippa) has gradually been obliterated 
and in modern times has been almost wholly 
abolished. 

Individual castes among the low professional 
ones already mentioned are even represented 
in the Jàtakas ; such, for example, is the Vena 
which inethe Kusa JAtaka (II. 306) is placed 
on the same level with the Candála on ac- 
count of its low character. The queen re- 
proaches her daughter-in-law with the words: 
«You are a Veni or a Candala, a disgrace to 
your family : how ean you, horn in the house of 
Madda, bring your husband down to the rank 
of a slave ?" The commentator explains ven? 
by tacchiká, “widow of a carpenter," and thus 
explains the despised caste of bamboo-workers 
by means of another low caste, namely, 
tacchika or “carpenter.” All the artisans whose 


E —— — — — s C— 


| Skr.takshakd. In the commentary of Mahidhara on the Vája- 
sanoyi Sanhité (I. 13) the takshan is called impnre (aSuddha) and 
of a low caste fnicajati). 
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occupation consists in working with wood, the 
carriage-builder (rathakáva), the joiner and the 
carpenter (vaddaki, tacchika), were considered 
low in the Buddhistic age, so that the guess 
hazarded above (p. 160), that their living in 
isolation in a village in front of the city gate 
is to be ascribed to the lowness of their pro- 
fession, seems justified. Always, however, as 
their work is not conceivable without the use 
of implements, they will have 
attained even then' a higher 
place in the social scale, than, for instance, the 
bamboo-workers, who employed their material 
as they found it without working much upon it. 

Akin to the venas, so far as their work 
is concerned, and treated as contemptuously as 
these, are the two artisans appearing in the 
TakkAriya Jàtaka (IV. 251), namely, the basket- 
maker (nalakára) and the flute-maker (velukára) ; 
the latter, the velukgra or venukára, is, as we 
saw above (p. 86, Footnote), reckoned in the 
Lalita Vistara among the castes in which a 
Bodhisatta is not re-born. 

As the work of the weaver (pesakárasippa) 
which represents a process similar to the twist- 
ing of bamboo and straw, so as to make 





(P. 211.] 





` Now-a-days the caste of joiner or Barhai occupies almost the 
same social rank as the agricultural caste Kuormi. Nesfield, Caste 
System, p. 28, = fe 
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mats and .baskets, was originally principally 
carried on by the aborigines, the weaver also 
occupied a low position in the society of ancient 
India: in the Bhimasena JAtaka, the Brahma- 
nical archer calls the work of a weaver (tantaváya) 
a miserable, low work (làmakakamma I. 356). 
As the last of the despised professions the 
occupation of a barber (nahápitasippa) is men- 
tioned in the Suttavibhanga. In this busi- 
ness, we do not look for the reason of its lowness 
to any ethnical relations : the duties connected 
¿with it-and which are to some extent dirty 
show the barber ipso facto as occupying a low 
position and place him almost in the same line 
with the temple-cleaning Pukkusas.* | 
In the introduction to the Sigila Játaka, it 
ia narrated how the son of a barber living im 
Vesàli (mahàpitaputta II. 5) 
falls in love with a Liechavi 
prineess amd explains to his father that he 
would die if he did not get her for wife. The 
father replies to him, *“ My son, don't fix your | 
desires upon impossible things; you are the 


—— - -—— 


( P. 212.] 





! Nestield, Qaste System, p. 22 aq. 

1 The modern barber or nápit occupies a higher position, as he 
plays. a great part in all family events, such as birth, marriage and 
funeral. He serves as a marriage negotiator among the respectable 
castes and in the marriage ceremony assists the Brihmaya or takes up 
himself, probably among the lower castes who cannot pay a Hr&hmana, 
the office of the priest, Ibid, p. 42. 
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son of a barber and of low caste (hinajacen), the 
Licchavi princess is of high birth (jAtisampanna) 
as the daughter of a Khattiya and no possible 
party for you. I will seek another girl for you 
who will suit you in caste and family.” 

A further example of the low esteem in 
which the barber was held is afforded by 
another instance: the mother of King Brahma- 
datta calls the ascetic Gangamala, a former 
barber, “ the son of a filth-cleaning barber born 
of a low caste " (hinajacco malamajjano nahàápita- 
putto II. 452) and adds the verse : Š 

“Through asceticism they give up their bad | 
occupation, through asceticism (they give,ap) . 
their position as barber or potter; cónquering 
through asceticism, you now call my son by his 
name Brahmadatta." 


CONCLUSION 
a 


We have come in the course of our 
remarks to the lowest rungs of the social ladder. 
Since the days of Bernardin de St. Pierre 
people have always complained of the lot of the 
despised classes of India and thrown the res- 
ponsibility for their miserable position upon 
the priests; people speak very often even to- -day 
of a demon which possessed the Indian people in 
consequence of the caste-organisation and 


- 
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represent the caste as an artificial product of 
priestly selfishness. | European travellers when 
they first gave us a knowledge of modern India, 
made the wanf of freedom and low position of 
the Parias and the rigid organi- 
sation of Indian society an 
object calling for expressions of pity, and 
ever since people became acquainted in Brah- 
manical literature with a one-sided representa- 
tion of the social relations of ancient India, they 
believed, as they took the theory for the truth, 
to have, found here the key to the origin and 
development of caste-life. 

The picture which we can draw from our 
popülar sources of the social conditions which 
ruled in eastern India about Buddha's time, 
does not give occasion, in my opinion, for a 
highly sentimental view, nor does it justify 
the theory that the castes were invented by the 
priests for establishing and strengthening a 
hierarchical social organisation. The political 
influence of the Bràhmanas greatly diminished, 
especially, in the eastern lands, as eompared 
with the position and power of the ruling classes 
who, leavimg out of account special cases, did not 
allow much scope for any Brahmanical desire for 
power ; even of an intellectual supremacy of the 
BrAhmanas no trace is to be found in the age and 
the stibject with which we have to do, for even in 


[ P. 213.] 
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the spiritual province, other classes, especially, 
the ruling princely families, challenged. the 
premier position of the worldly Brahmana caste. 
As for the position of the lower ‘classes, it was 
not better, but also not worse, than it would 
appear to be under similar conditions ; aboriginal 
races standing at a low culture-stage are op- 
pressed in all ages and times by their more 
highly cultured conquerors and employed in a 
slave’s work: also similar contrasts between 
immense wealth on the one side and miserable 
poverty on the other we meet with wherever a 


more highly cultured race wants to use its 


superiority even in economical matters. 

The social organisation of ancient India which 
appears to us very strange, nay, even mon- 
strous, in the form in which we find it- in 


the Brahmanical lawbooks in which it is. 


made into an unalterable system, shows itself 
in reality as the necessary development of 
conditions imposed by ethnical and cultural 
distinctions. Instead of the 
four strictly isolated castes of 
the Brahmanical system and the mixed castes 


(P. 214.1 


arising from their combination, wę notice a 


number of essentially distinet social groups 
which in the majority of cases cannot properly 
be called “ castes,’ in which, however, we 


see the first germs and beginnings . ef an 
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organisation of the modern type. A caste in the 
sense of their own theory only the Brahmanas 
form; other groups, like the ruling class of 
ihe ttivas, the class of royal officers, the leading 
middleclass families have particular characteris- 
tics in common with the jàti of the Brahmanas ; 

they cannot, however, lay any claim to the de- 
signation “caste,” because they lack the essential 
characteristics of this; the same is true of the 
rest of the jdtis which are sharply distinguished 
from the great mass of the people, such as the 
guilds of tradesmen and artisans, the lower 
professions, the despised and shunned races. 
All these jdé¢is—and in this the Indian society of 
that time have their own peculiar, specifically 


Indian stamp—are hereditary and to go out of 


the circle fixed by birth is impossible, according 
to the rules. - 


So far as they are described in the Játakas, 


the social conditions remained probably un- 


changed even long after Buddha's time. When 
about two hundred years after Buddha's 


. death the Greek messenger Megasthenes lived 


in the court of Candragupta in  Pátaliputra, 
he manifestly found similar conditions. The 


Greek reports which are traceable to him con- 


tain a description of the Indian society of that 
time which, it is true, does not wholly agree 


with" facts which we can gather from our 
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source, but can be brought much more into 
agreement with these than with the Brahmanical 
system. "They give the number of jdtis or 
classes (yen or pepy) as seven; as the first «vos 
they mention the cogira or diAocodot W ho, as we 
have seen, correspond to the Samanas and partly 
to the BrAhmanas of our source ; the second «vos, 
the farmers or yewpyo’: can be placed in the same 
class with the gahapati or kutumbika of the Pali 
Texts. By the herdsmen and hunters named in 
the third place, we have probably to understand 
the low non-Aryan races of the 
Jàtakas, whilst the fourth 
yevos, that of the rexvra« OF the -evos Ónpaovprycxo v, 
agrees with the artisans of our text. The 
remaining three yem, the «ves of the warriors 
(rogueru), that of the supervisor (<'reurxoro OF 
efopx) and that of the king's councillor (ov fodo: 
or ov've&po) belong to the category of rüjabhogga, 
the officers in the, King’s employ. After the 
enumeration of the tvm yc? the Greek sources 
point out as their characteristic feature the fact 
that they did not allow any inter-marriage ` 
and that it was not permissible to pass from 
one y«vos to another or to follow the profession 
of two classes at one and the same time. | 
Later, in the course of centuries, the 74fis, 

as we know them in the JAtakas, have ex- 
perienced continuous changes under * the ‘most 


(P. 215.) 
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divers ———— : the official theory of the w 
Bréhmanas, ethnical and geographical in- 
fluences, the tendency of the Indians to 
sehematise, the placing of the concepts 
* profession " and ‘‘ caste " side by side—all this 
has worked upon the jdfis, transformed them 
and made them resemble one another more and 
more, so far as their essence and organisation 
are concerned, until, finally, they became modern 
eastes. This process of transformation is in no 
way, as one hears it maintained so often to-day, 
broken* by Buddhism, nay, not even retarded. 
Buddha's doctrine does not aim at a transforma- 
tion or improvement of the social conditions: 
the worldly life and its forms are a matter of 
indifference to the virtuous Buddhist who re- 
noünces the world. He never raises the ques- 
tion whether the worldly life could be different 
from what it is but accepts it in its incomplete- 
ness and badness as sometAipg unchangeable. 
The destiny of man, the external organisation of 
his earthly life is for the Buddhist a necessary 
consequence of his karman, his former deeds: 
wealth or poverty, high or low caste, the indi- 
vidual has deserved through his deeds in a former 
existence. The human social order was for the 
Indians even of that time a reproduction of 
natural life and moved, according to their view, 
like this in eternally identical paths ; he who was 
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born a Candála must—so long as he dtd not retire 
from human society and pass into asceticism— 
remain a CandAla during his life-time and bear 
the lot of such a one, just as everybody who 
expiates the sins of former existence by re- 
birth as low beast, has to live through the 
whole existence of such a beast till death 
makes him pass into another existence. 

The doctrine of karman and re-birth and the 
supposition of an unalterable social order are 


closely connected with each other and have. 


exercised a mutual influence upon eath other 
in their further development ; both dogmas are 
deeply rooted in the consciousness of the Inglian 
people and rule their thoughts even to the present 
day Even to-day they influence the orga- 
nisation of social life and determine its forms: 


even the modern castes are, as little as the castes 
of ancient India, an artificial product ; on the 


other hand, they Hhve grown out of the spirit 
of the Indian people whose stamp they bear. | 
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A e 
At p. 121, for 4alipititad, read balrpilitd, 


At p. 171, for uparajja, read oparazja. 

At p. 182, footnote, for Brahmana, read rahman. * 
At p. 206, footnote, for Angus, read Childers. | ~ 
At p. 209, for arca, ared. 
At p. 218, footnote, for Saraswati, read Sardrati. 

At do. for udicca, read wdicya. 

At p. 227, for /a&shana, read lakkhana. 

At do. `, for /akshanakusald, re.d lakkhanakusald. — 
At do. , for /-Lshanapdthakd, read lakkhanapdthakd 


_ “At p.,230, for dakshandui, read lakkhandni 


At p. 249 footnote, for Gegether, read Gazetteer. 
At p. 277, for sacchapatardnija, read kacchaputavdnija. 
At p. 309, for punnamanathid, read punnamanorathd. 
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